



North and south: Peter 
Aspden reports on EXETER 
UNIVERSITY'S 
community-minded approacl 
to higher education ana 
research (page 10) while 
Felicity Jones visits 




Barnsley, “the Ruskin of the 
North" (page 12) 

The ANIMAL 
LIBERATION movement 
has made mqjor steps forward 
in the last five years, yet 
much remains to be done. 
Peter Singer looks at the 
achievements and the 
outstanding problems 
(page 13) 





Twenty-five years after 
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AFRICA is again plunged 
into violence. James Barber 
looks at the role Britain and 
the United States have 
played in South African 
affairs (page 15) 

One hundred years of 
academic solitude: historians 
of LATIN AMERICA have 
found themselves isolated in 
departments orientated - 


.Cambridge History. of Latin 

A merica (page 17) 

looking forward to the 1990s, 
our supplement on 
MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION asks where 
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With hope farewell fear? 


Dark clouds are piling up on the 
universities’ horizon. Already their 
advancing shadow has chilled the 
vulnerable renaissance of academic 
morale and precarious recovery of 
financial equilibrium that could be 
glimpsed last summer. Then for a few 
brief months it almost seemed as if the 
worst was over. Now even in this 
Indian summer of “new blood” (classi- 
fied advertisements, pages 33-47!), it is 
already dear the worst is yet to come. 

A year ago Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer s great debate had opened up 
just a chink of hope that universities 
might be able to engage in a new and 
more positive dialogue with the Gov- 
ernment. It seemed that the robustness 
of the University Grants Committee's 
reponse to the funding crisis of 1980/81 
had won for the universities a new 
respect at Westminster and in 
Whitehall. Above ail there seemed to 
be light at the end of the tunnel for 
even the hardest-hit university. 

Today not much of this hope is left. 
The winter’sjiubUc expenditure White 
Paper made it clear that far from being 
over, the cuts extended into the fore- 
seeable future at a dangerously un- 
knowable rale - with no premature 
retirement scheme to act as a safety 
net, no restructuring fund to oil the 
wheels of enforced change, no “new 
blood” as earnest of a better if still 
misty future. Instead all the talk now is 
of accelerated rationalization and dark 
but loud threats of closure (o come, at 
the hopeful best of departments at the 
probably worst of whole universities, 
The great debate has fod not to a 
new dialogue but . to the cul-de-sac of 


partment of Education and Science 
comparisons periodically underline. 
Yet the unit or resource in a confused 
but potent way represented the tradi- 
tional distinctiveness of the British 
university. Its defence by former 
UGCs was not an anachronistic whim. 
The abandonment by the present 
UGC of this defence has opened the 
way to the uncoupling of research and 
teaching, to an overt (and rigid?) 
hierarchy of universities, and very 
probably to homogenized unit costs 
that will spread right across our semi- 


mass system of higher education. 

Sir Peter and his colleagues of 
course will see their change of policy in 
much less lurid terms. They regard the 
replacement of the historic unit of 
resource as the basis of allocation by a 
new system of common unit costs for 
teaching (plus a few porks and penal- 
ties) and of selectivity in research as an 
overdue exercise in rational manage- 
ment. 

So it may be if two conditions come 
to be satisfied. First, the bugs in the 
new system which are much more 
virulent than the UGC seems to 
believe will have to be winkled out. 
This means not Just accumulating 
usable data and establishing credible 
procedures, especially with regard to 
the selective 'research element 
although unselective teaching unit 
costs can be a lot more tricky to' work 
out than some suppose, but also 
addressing seriously some questions 
the UGC seems at present anxious to 
duck. 


Government, the second great corner- 
stone of its traditional policy. 
Probably the committee had no 
choice but to get into bed with the 
DES, and the Treasury, the Depart- 
ments of Employment. Trade and 
Industry and others. Sir Peter may 
have shown little enthusiasm for pro- 
tecting the political virginity of the 
UGC but even his predecessor, $ir. 
Edwards Parkes, accepted that such 
violation had become inevitable. 
There can never again be a 1981,not of 
course in the sense that there will be no 
more cuts (there will be plenty of 
those) but in the sense that never again 
will the UGC, rightly or wrongly, be 
able to arrive at a genuinely indepen- 
dent judgement. 

This is not an argument about the 
need to maintain, now restore, the 
independence of the universities, 
although not only the left will be 
disturbed by the prospect of their 
being conscripted into the exclusive 
service of some Thatcherite "nation".- 
It is, for the moment, an argument 
about the way in which any rational 
policy for allocating money to univer- 
sities with reasonable consistency of 
priorities and independence of 
academic judgement will almost cer- 
tainly be undermined by the detailed 
meddling of politicians. 

Sir Peter accepts that some political 
overlay on the work of the UGC is now 
inevitable. For example he has said 
that only politicians, not the UGC, can 
decide to close universities. But the 
active intervention of politicians is 
unlikely to be confined fastidiously to 
decisions of institutional life and 
death. Much more mundane decisions 
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i “ H M pay serious alien-, 
tion. On the contrary it has shown that 
the cynical pessimists were right to 
suspect the whole process. Despite the 
best intentions of its sponsors there has 
been no debate, no dialogue, simply a 
dulling operation to get universities 
used to a new iron age. If the UGC 
hoped that this novel exercise in open 
consultation and persuasion .would • 
substitute however slightly for the old 
private channels of advice and warning 
to Government, it must now be sadly 
disappointed. ' 

Or perhaps not. For the UGC is! a" 
transformed institution and in the long . 
run is transformation maybe the moirt 
.significant event for the universities In 
these, last years of. the century, more 
significant than ,the coming cuts 
however harsh. The committee has 
effectively abandoned the two corner, 
^tones on which it- has built its trad!-' 
ttonal policies - defence of the unit of 
resource and distance frpm Govern- 
ment..,! ■ ,.'i- 

_ The, unit Of resource may be an arid 
phrase and -''an ugly measurement/ 
C^inly the present chalnnan of the 
UGC believes ■ that it is' no longer & 
sensible, or credible, tool -of manage- 
ment. ^ven in its retfdtial form it 
Places universities, at a permanent 
disadvantage m their endemic com- • 
petition with the polytechnics, as De- 


nnrinf « tea ““ a 8” Support research support led to n significant 
Xu research .bonus Teally loss of revenue to Scottish universities 

a n r ^ 8hed SysleQ1 of and the Secretary of State for Scotland 

a differential unit of resource, part objected to this outcome who would 
based on subjective judgements abbut wii the ensuing jEmnt? And 
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rational prejudices of politicians. Yet 
hope for this because of 
the UGCs effective abandonment of 
any attempt to keep its distance from 


m the tame budget, even this 
modest and selfish goal remains un- 
achieved. 
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exist after the ravages of The oait % * by sua^ivc rounds of cuts, 
decade) . Years of In rflcrriJi J L»~ these raa y turn put to be the places thal 


teacher training colleges and the col- 
•eges themselves must be wary of. the 
: pendulum swinging back in the fores*. 

leaving them vulnerable 
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The Times column Or gfe l. 
celebrating its long history, is 
less than fascinating. FtJ mf! 
March a special treat was the vxm 

successful completion ortbegnfe: 
engineering work of moduli tfe 
was deserving of Royal and 
recognition” and that Is what B M 
when the Prince or Wales drortV 
teat rivet - a gilded one, of com. 
Into the structure. 

There never was a more oritiri 
structure or one more vibrant rt 
expressive power. I have made dm 
ings of It from time to lime, we 
with any success although I sold « 
to an American. I kept mfolu fe 
integrity as well as the power. 

The designers, Sir John Fnfe 
and Sir Benamln Baiter, hid k 


- . ■ i v : 1 1 1 > ■ i u - » 1 1 < I «TTi n ittj i iTj m ; 


disaster on December 1879 btfcrt 
commencing their work In 182, 
They may not have knom iBil 
William McGonagalPa poems abed 
the Tay Bridge. The first two, start- 
ing “Beautiftu Railway Bridge of At 
silvery Tay” had some ofthtfrtixrt 
perfection tarnished when (be thW 

E began “Beautiful NewRaWj 
je or the silvery Tay”, Buftafat 
neither the o|d nor the net Tsf 


Bridge had anything like the half 

Md^rlghiaUtyjitthe hrjdgeiap 

Two fundamental feajtt® jR 
the bridge its unique character. Dt 




have often failed to do) the canal 
force of the wind, the design 
thought of It from the start is k 
three dimensional structure era* 
not only of carrying trains is 
itself but withstanding hngi for# 
from different directions. Ifyoj [ W 
always thought of it as a Iwwlto*- 
slonal set of frames you must sit ta w 
front of a diesel train when you 
cross the Forth and find you** 
plunging through a magk*lj*» 
forest of struts and tics mfchws* 
canopy over the train. ThePmW* 
Wales got that view ln J»0. 

The other Is the nature 
structural idea. Visitors to Ihewg 
Scottish Museum mast' being 

with (he photograph of three ■£ 


wun tne pnoiograpn « 77 

holding poles agamst tbj .**• 
forming the pattern of the bridge® 
holdinc un another two. Thescwf 


tered a Scottish nationalist*-' 
And what could hate beJJJJ 
satisfactory on a 
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Ministers bid ro 
axe students’ 






by David Jobbins 

Ministers have begun consultations on 
baiting public funding for student 
union political activities unless univer- 
sities and polytechnics act to end 
abuses on the campus. 

They aim to limit spending of public 
eoney to welfare, leisure and sporting 
activities under proposals being discus- 
Kd informally between Department of 
Education and Science officials .and 
hither educational interests. 

In a tetter announcing the details of 
the consultation exercise Mr Peter 
Brook, under-secretary of state for 
higher education, told Mr Phil 


woolas, president of the National 
Union of Students: “They (student 
unions) seem to the Government open 
to substantial criticism for not being 
tmjyreprerentative.’’ 

DES officials are also investigating . 
the scope for "voluntary reforarwith- 
1 d institutions without the need for 
Government intervention to make un- 
»u “genuinely representative” In the 
Government's eyes. 

■jdmhters believe that although 
fwes ate generally infrequent, the 
kytlof anxiety within the.Conserva- 
me Party demands action. 

. Sr Keith; Joseph, Secretary for 
wWatfon and Science, has repeatedly 
pfflpfeasized the distinction between 
*{w«t and trade unions. But his 
refusal to accept that there 
wild be Government action against 
■ W .-student closed shop has angered 
Mjwetvstive hawks who wants action 
*todent union endorsement of 
^-Government causes. 

faring the consultations ministers 
swHfiqala will also take account of 
we demand for making student union 
^Bjnbeishlp voluntary, Mr Brooke 


said at the Federation of Conservative 
Students’ conference. But ministers 
are known to be concerned about the 
effect of such a move on welfare and 
leisure provision. 

Voluntary membership proposals 
have been put forward by the FCS and 
espoused by Baroness Cox, whose 
question in the House of Lords earlier 
this year bn student unions led to the 
announcement of the consultation ex- 
.ercise by Lord Swinton. 

Mr Woolas says the recent debate on 
student unions has been misguided and 
ill-informed and has asked to put the 
NUS view formally to ministers. The 
NUS has opposed the ultra vires pay- 
ments, for example to miners and 
Ethiopia funds, which are at the core 
of Conservative dicontent. 

- Most of a typical student union’s 
income will go on provision of welfare, 
sports and entertainments and 
staffing, it argues. There would be 
enormous problems in determining 
what {Band is not political expenditure. 

Mr Mike Moran, president of War- 
wick University students' union said 
that the vast majority of union funds 
went to sporting and entertainment 
activities. In 19&/85 from a £300,000 
budget Warwick student union would 
spend £2,500 on political societies and 
1 £3,000 0 x 1 campaigns. 

Mr Qiiihtin Heath, president of 
Manchester Polytechnic students’, un- 
ion said that the union spent about 2 
per cent of its income on political 
activities, mainly on the student grants 
• campaign. > 

“it depends what you call political 
and non-political,” he said. "Are they 
saying our right to defend our own 
Welfare is political? It’s all what our 
membership 1ms asked us democrati- 
cally to spend our money on." 
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Monkey research NAB cuts 

COVer-up Claimed endanger 

by Olga Woitas links should continue-"Bo long as we VUllvgVkJ 

Scottish Correspondent S' ‘.IS. b V John O-Leaty 

of what was going on in the labora- A . tenet two cnlleoe^ mnv clnv n( n 

A law professor at Pennsylvania Uni- ' toiy". rel suit of Tn ew alfSation Kachcr 
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■ Protemor ' Alan ' Watson, Who Vivisection Society revealed video Education are amonl those reram- 
formerly held the chair of civil law at laps, stolen 1 from 1 the' Pennsylvania b n v /EnAB s£ietariat^toh3t 

Glasgow, has told its principal. Sir laboratories by the'AnimaLUberation ^ eduStiSn 

F*™* ffi« year. .HcrtroMs&l«t : 

mentation at Pennsylvania. , : . animals. with Hatfield Polytechnic 

The research was cleared by-lnves- . Following-assurances byPennsylva- . The NAB teaciSr education tfrmm 
tjgatioiu at bath uitiveulties. but Pro- nia that tffit laboratories had B«n was ccelirS veiterdau to mteirethe 
fauor Watsoq aaya he has “aadly been ' bispected add approved By no [ode- MnS W the fnabufeS hi™ 
forced to the conclusion that the piridont group, Hlasgow’s court last 1 T|L Troon? 

university administration here is ob- month accepted the recommendations AlrhouHh most intakes will 
structing access to the truth'', and has . of Its own ad hoc committee that 

urged Glasgow to couaider whether r«^*should toatioue S3BJK "buSSSES? iKS 

^ , - '--■ — ^ least one polytechnic is also recoin- 

A " " ?) SSSSi&Sr Ta^Jfpioplit^'aTsoXS: 

■ ■&&dses£zx: 

prevent open discussion. • been recoiqmended. The group 

: ' . MCeptHl IM OWl, S«retariat’S propof 

D al, cleared fo advance with the NAB, 
She h , that thi. Increase in Welsh training 

' oiJhmJS he i 3 fJSC t numbers sbpuld be held down -to a 

aitijtiu^i he accapts his lack of scien- maximpni of 10 per cent, leaving 

SSoJSem 86 OTU ead * * ^gland to take a fiigher rise to keSp 

J a"oSober“l3. senior 

' ’.f ^iS^SS BSg ...ssiessesasyit. 
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r°r w ■*. J. ' • mniinnwt nn nopii i added that even more places would 

, V i ~ i i ■ - ! continued on page 3 havetogoiftherewasalforthermove 

: r.;' " ‘ . .. .. ■ -r~; -• •. j 1 -.' !'7«“ • ' • r , lntD expensive science and technology 

r to implement shake-up 

- --.J- ! n general courses to compensate for 

publicized, "We deplore the feel, that : , f ' '• = Increases in teacher training targets, 

the CVCP. has initiated an inquiry _/P^ 2 U^committee .chair* ri by Mr Mr John Bevan, the NAB secretary 

whichwiU piaystraigatinto Ruhmntlnn, a director of. the said in his circular that the body's 

of the epeqiies Of upivCrtity syslerti; 1 was extremely .concerned 

he said. . . J »L* j_ P ' jSfteS rlPilnSiifl co i un ^ 1 ’ aboutthe^ implications of the cuts and 

He also accused the committee of • identified savings or £1 minion'A year Would be raising the matter in meet- 
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links should continue "so long as we 
are blocked from knowing the rail facts 


of what was going on iS lhe labora . 

A law professor at Pennsylvania Uni- ' tory". 

versity nas warned Glasgow University Glasgow’s department of neural 
that ne believes there has been a pathology receives frozen brains of 
cover-up over controversial collabora- monkeys and baboons who have been 


aces announced 


versity has warned Glasgow university 
that ne believes there has been a 
cover-up over controversial collabora- 
• tive^ research involving brain damage 
tp njonkeys, ; 

■ Professor - Alan ' Watson, Who 
formerly held the chair of civil law at 
Glasgow, has fold its principal. Sir 
Alwyn Williams, that Glasgow’s repu- 
tation could be damaged through' its 
connection with, the animal expert- . 
mentation at Pennsylvania. 

The research was cleared by- Inves- 
tigations at bath universities, but Pro- 
fessor Watson says he has "sadly been 
forced to the conclusion that the 
university administration here is ob- 
structing access to the truth”, and has 
urged Glasgow to consider whether 


P* 20 universities which will be the 
S? j.^^ries of the Government’s 
initiative to boost en- 
and technology were named . 
of Commons this week. 
J5SS D 1 w P lace * wiu be created 

a r.T*JCty Of enoinftflHncr in 


• I^™ 111011 - Another £8 million will 
«ffl¥5 4 °J , 1 buUd “8 8 ‘ The students 


t.^rbearions recommended by 
UrUveraty arants . Committee' 1 


Although almost half the! universi- 
ties are included in the list, there are 
surprises in jts composition. . Cam- 
bridge, for example, with 30 places, : is 
not among the Top recipients and 
Imperial College, London, is given 
only 10 places in mechanical engineer- 
ing. Loughborough, Manchester and 
Sheffield do not feature on the list at 
all. . ' 

The remaining universltlM- which 
are to receive additional places are 
BaSr Anglia, Essex, Heriot-Watt, 
Hull, Kent, Lancaster, 'Nottingham. 
Salford, Sussex, University ffoltegeof 
North : Wales (Bangor), University 
'College of Swansea, University of 
Manchester Institute of Saenw.and 
Technology, Warwick and YOrlc. - 


Nm. e- -V... VUilUilUkW cut . — — — -i ------ ■ ' ' 

»even. places in electrical HuU, Kent, Lancaster, Nottingham, 
a%pbinghairi. The next ‘.Salford, Suaaex.ynivercity Co^geof 
&J3* ^^jfrieal and. production: ,' North 1 Wales (BangoO. Univers'fr 
: ^^^l^tBifmingham. The next - Cojlege of Swansea, University of 

tt gives universities a yet 

... Aspdbn : : : < '.*.' ties should be treated as an; entire 

s have just 12 months to; package-'Butthatdo^n tmew 

fepiannfoa ptoccdures,, everyone should «n 

their, ch&nnds of govern- someone to do ^m 0 thing, he sa| . . 

Wuce the wide-ranging is up to umvertities to a^ow, «( oth y 

theTarratt commit-; can look after tbemwlv^J. # , 
.e^ciency; :.. r !.v Once. ^e. Mmve^ .sub^tted 
■ 5Port .say& - each university thefr ptens. Tt 
^aprogramihifoyim, respo&bilftytoin^iorffi^ 

rerammendHtiom on a. • mentation^ and to taira PWPSr cav * 


POmqiitteo 

wtt.iuj 


SWW.fc pply the findings of ' , But Its nncun^, 

Sl WaL tnlidies on tSild- . greater S have 

financial rahnagement . ous planning in ffomtoe 

^fiojifer^iee iaUifobWg the: . - Mr John Mker.-ffieAU^epirty 

general secretary^! 
the : critipism °f 

aPfitidpalS ancftheunivetsi-- 1 attack on ibiirersrtie* woUW oe, wiaeiy . 


Back to ftont: about 80 university and polytechnic crews competed In the fifty-third Head of the River Race 
from Mortlake to Putney - the reverse of this weekend’s Oxford vs Cambridge boat race course. An 
Amateur Rowing Association eight won the race, with London University third, behind an Italian crew. 



paper chase, 13 


: . subjected to pressure to create brain 
damage. Last terra, the Scottish Antl- 
> Vivisection Society revealed video 
t ‘ tapes, stolen' from' the' Pennsylvania 
■ laboratories by the 'Animal liberation 
Front. They showed - experimental ’ 
i • malpractice, Wif h researches smoking . 
. . and making fun of brain-damaged ■ 
animals... * ;. . . 

Following-assurances by Peniisylva- : 
nia that the laboratories had been 
r Inspected and approved by an inde- 
pendent group, :Glasgow’s court last 
month accepted the recommend atidns 
of Its 'own ad hoc committee that 
research should fcontinue. 

But Professor Watson, who stresses 
that he is “not by nature an. activist”, 
or an animal rights fanatic*’, says Penn- 
sylvania will be brought into disrepute 
by its administration ‘s . attempts .to 
prevent open -discussion. 

- He and a number of colleagues saw 
the video tape last term, and Professor 
Watson says he was "horrified at the 
brutality” of . the experiments, 

' although be accepts his lack of scien- 
tific knowledge could lead . (Q , mis- 
judgement. . . . 

Last October, 13 senior ijtembere of 
Pennsylvania's, law schpol; wrpte tb 
■ the university's president. and provost 

‘^mf^^kffhntir^yaiyj When Dr 
. • Jarob Abel was appointed to select 

continued on page 3 


-up 


miblidzed,: "We deplore the fact, that : 
the CVCP. has. initiated an itiquirt 
which will play .'straight into the; hands 
Of the^eneqties df ujnverSily syslerti;’ 

fie* also accused the Mipmittee of 
not undemanding the role of indi- 
vidual academicsln leaching^ and re- 
search In universities which was one pf 
the strengths of the system rather then 
a weakness. “Many councils, .are 
already exerting themselves ^taking 
a strong line on leadership and man- 
^emgnt---we^reha^o^te 

the report saysi” he. added,/. .< 

A^irfste 'ekto pmiiy pt tile 

Open UniVettity hat’retommehdwj 
thTestablWiment of an Urtanm ra?n- : 
agement group undeyffievire^ ^ hral- 

■ and recommend thejdldcaddn. df te- 


sources. 

' . The OU committee, chaired' by Mr 
Rank Ruhcmann, a director of . the 
Tube . Investments group and vice 
, chairman of the university council, 
identified savings or £1 milfion .il year . 
ih .recurrent costs. Added to other 
efficiency moves In hand, total saviries 
wuld rise to £3.5 million :d year -tor 
1987, the report says. But tbl* Would 
, still be far short of the economies 
: demanded by the GoVerritnqni'Sfiranls 
for the next twp years, which: would 
need to rise from £4.3 rallHoh' thfa yenr 
tq £8.8 million In 1987. ■.'.*• 1;,./ f 
* The report also found (Hat further 
^reductions ,i|i -student nqipbert, re- 
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assirmptton of a cut in real terms ftf 2.3 
£ e 0 nt in the NAB budget for 
1987/88, the year to Which the exercise 
applies. * . 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
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FRIDAY 

Got lo Gatwick more than two hours 
before I he People’s Express flight. 
Queues were already forming but I 
had a ticket so I checked in quickly. 


People's Express charged for check- 
ed baggage, food and headset for the 
film. Wondered if they had pay 
toilets. Went to the obligatory shops. 
Why is the bar open at 9am and not 
the Baskin Robbins ice cream 
counter? 

Got to the motel in New Jersey 
early enough to call people in their 
offices, people who had not bothered 
to respond quickly enough. Amer- 
icans are such poor letter writers 
compared to the British. 

SATURDAY 

Discovered that the motel I*m 
staying in for the weekend is a truck 
stop. Lorries in and out all night. 
That plus the time change meant that 
I woke up at two in the morning and 


be a long day. Started driving around 
to the places that I will visit this 
week. The New York radio stations 
are blaring the latest in murder 
investigations, robberies and the 
like. Am I really ready to leave the 
safety and quiet of Oxford? 

Not ready for the prices, either. 
Stop for a huge American breakfast 
of omelettes and potatoes for $5.50, 
That translates to almost £5.00 these 
days. Big breakfast, big prices, f 
suppose. Spend the day seeing and 


telephoning friends and tell them my 
plans. Yes, I am looking to switch 
careers, to leave industry in order to 
teach college. 

Went to visit my mother In Brooklyn. 
r.Thje crowded Jewish neighborhood 
really comes alive on Sunday. as the 
shops ate all open. Don't know 
which is harder; finding a parking 
space or trying to explain to my 
mother why I want to teach when 1 
1 have such a good, secure job with - 
;.Bell Labs; 

. MONDAY 

What a long drive to Trenton State' 
College, close to Princetbwn. Talked 
to the head' of thd mathematics and 
.computing' department end 1 the 
. : search committee. - Like ' the! other 
colleges that r am seeing, Trenton 
State stressed "teaching excellence". 
The teaching load is 12. hours a week ; 
four courses but only three prepare- 
•i tions siitce there can be several 
^sections of a course. Two 16-week 
terms is the norm; September till 
Christmas and end of January till end 
■■ of May . it is a 10-month contract arid 
July arid August were yours to do 
- . research, work in industry or just sit 
' on the beach. Given the salaries, 
though, most people did not do the 
laller for two' months.' 

Their me In concern was: did I plan 
to get a doctorate? Not tad enthusias- 
tic about the prospects af ” 

■ university (ten-time .for the 


campus in the country feeling. Got to 
like the place more as the day went oa 
and left wilh on informal job offer. 

In the late afternoon, met with the 
dean of the education school at 
Rutgers to discuss the possibility of 
doing a doctorate in computing 
education. She got me all excited 
about the great research I could be 
doing and suggested that I apply right 
away. The deadline for financial aid 
was March 1 and here it was almost 
the end of February. Did I want to be 
an instructor while doing my gradu- 
ate work both at Rhtgers? Walt a 
minute. I’d be teaching full-time for 
less money in a non-tenure track 
position. That did not make any 
sense. 

Spent the evening with friends 
from Bell Labs who did not under- 
stand why I was halving my salary 
and doubling my work load to teach. 
I was starting to wonder myself. 

WEDNESDAY 

Drove to Staten Island to see Wagner 
College, a small, private Lutheran 
college in a beautiful setting over- 
looking the Verrazano bridge. The 
buildings reminded me a little of 


Oxfordcolleges. They were about a 
hundred years old, the oldest I was 
going to sec. The place was so small 
(2,000 students and shrinking) that I 
met the president of the college who 
wanted to sec if I would fit in the 
Wagner community. 

But the computing department 
was antiquated nnd poor. The head 
of the department also doubled as 
the head of the computer centre. The 


one for teaching and one for the 
administration. My dreams of bring- 
ing computing literacy to the liberal 
arts masses were dashed when con- 
fronted with the reality. I did not 
want to work in a museum. 

THURSDAY 

Spent the. morning filling out my 
application for Rutgers Graduate 
School. What a lengthy process; 
application form, transcripts, request 
for financial aid, references and a 
personal statement. Why did I want 


to study computer education at Rut- 
gers University? Because I wanted to 
make the world dxdtedabout bom- 


Appointing poly directors 


Sir, - Heaven alone knows who is 
Oliver D. Anderson of Nottingham. 
But I am amazed that you published a 
letter as nearly libellous as his, with 
regard to the Birmingham Polytechnic 
short-list {THES, March 22). 

I know well three of the four people 
who were on it. Whether their names 
should ever have been published is 


another question, but one of the ethics 
of scurrilous journalism, not of the 
groves of academe. All three, one of 


groves ot acacieme. mi uuc u* 

whom whs appointed, are highly reput- 
able and well able to run an institution 
of higher education. 

To take my own deputy, Peter 
Toyne, who was on the snort-list but 
not appointed, he was the author of the 


lows who is Toyne report on the feasibility of 
Nottingham, credit transfer. He has a. superb track- 
i published a record, and does a fine job here. I do 
as his, with not remember ever reading the Oliver 
i Polytechnic D. Anderson report. 

22). 1 cannot speak for all of my col- 

i four people leagues in the polytechnics. I therefore 
their names use myself as an example of what is 
published is alleged to be the practice of appointing 
of the ethics senior staff to polytechnics only from 
not of the within the system. I lectured for many 
hrec. one of years in universities, was a university 
highly reput- professor at the age of 37, and have 
in institution been minister of state for education 
three times. I have however to confess 
puty, Peter that I have spent only seven years of 
inort-list but my life in polytechnics - which gives 
authorofthe the lie to the Anderson charge. 


puling, put V computer on every 
school desk and besides I needed ft 
for career advancement . . . Tough 
to type all of that using my friend's 
strange typewriter. 

Drove to Rutgers again and perso- 
nally discusser! it wilh the senior 
admissions officer who pointed out 
that I need GRE (Graduate Record 
Exam) scores. How am I. going to 
take. them in. Britain? But they' are 
' gNen.in several British cities so .'that 
is! no excuse. ! worild have to study 
' for. them. Do I really want to do aU of 

Visited Middlesex County College, a 
two-year college similar to a college of 
higher education almost -arauria the 


Yugoslav war 

Sir, - Many of your readers have 
expressed an interest in my dispute 
with the Imperial War Museum over 
their attempts to hijack the official 
history of Britain's involvement in the 
Yugoslav civil war (as shown In their 
refusal to admit to the discussions of 
the British National Committee for the 
History of the Second World War, 
meeting under their auspices, any 
British or Yugoslav participant or 
student of that period who does not 
believe that the Partisans had a 
monopoly of patriotism )u 
As 1 wrote to you before, this 
argument reached a head during the 
last colloquium of the Ando- Yugoslav 
subcommittee when I failed to get the 
British chairman. Sir William Deakin, 
to convey to the visiting Titoist Yugos- 
lavs the opinion that they disqualified 


War and peace 

Sir, - In hl& Interesting and informa- 
tive review or John Grfgg*s Lloyd 
decree: from peace to war 1912-16 
(TRES, February 22) Keith Robbins 
states tha t Lloyd George . was “some- 
thing of a physical coward” just 
because he did not follow Winston 
Churchill’s love of actual physical 
appearance on the First World War 
front. 

Professor Robbins has forgotten 
■ that Lloyd George was nearly killed 
by Irate Tories In the course of 


corner from my home. The depart- 
ment head is very proud of the 
computer equipment that he has man- 
aged to put together He tries to 
impress me with (he fact that this is not 
any Ordinary community college ; very 
easy for students to get in but very 
hard for them to -get out with “a 
. qualification, 

I am impressed with the state of the 
art Equipment. They must have lots 
of industrial contacts who take oh 
these students after they finish their 
. two years there. This would be a vei^ 



themselves from participating in any 
international inquiry about what really 
happened In Yugoslavia unless they 

g ublicly protested against the trial in 
ielgrade of Mr Miod^ag Miljc, in- 
dicted (and subsequently sentenced to 
two years' jail) tor his criticism of 
Partisan wartime leadership. 

Dr Stevan Pavlowitch of South- 
ampton University, who has been my 
historical adviser for my forthcoming 
book on Yugoslavia {Tito’s flawed 
legacy: Yugoslavia and the WestJ939 to 
the 1980s to be published by Gollancz 
this summer) has now had the oppor- 
tunity of examining some of Mr Mflic’s 
work. He tells me that it is based on 
published documents, memoirs and 
interviews and, whereas he believes 
Milic is right in his assessment of the 
negative consequence of the tight 
Stalinist control over the Partisan 
forces in 1941, he is wrong when he 


Boer : War at an earlier period, 
although the police had advised him 
against appearance. The details are. 
verifiable In both' Peter Rowland and : 
Elaine Morgan’s accounts while ‘my 
own unpublished MA thesis at the 
University of Dlinob “Victories for 
the left? The British general elections 
of 1906 and 1945" quotes Lloyd 


pointing out that he was unafraid of 
heckling “Birmingham roughs”; in- 
deed hC was customarily “used to it”. 

; It might well be argued that Chur- 
chill resembled. Teddy Roosevelt In 
overdone militancy while Lloyd 


Unemployment 

Sir, - Many factors have contributed to 
the current degree of unemployment 




for publication should arrive by Yoljfs fid 
' monUng- They should be at >• T '~" 

~ * ” * written on due : - 


We have increasing difficult ft 
your journal. The same issue pr4 S 
statement that on 198 3/84 costs offi 
gap between (North East Leak 
Polytechnic) and its nearest ncE 
has widened". The same article cm 
tains a table showing that In 1982®i 
was £343 on student unit cost Salk 
1983/84 was £238. I know we hay*, 
national shortage of good matW 
dans, but this seems an extrtai 
example of our failure. 

Could we please return to sqjjfy? 

Yours etc. 

GERRY FOWLER, 

Rector, x 

North East London Polytechnic. 


suggests that Tito would have dm 
better to organise a mass confroiittfoi 
between an unarmed populace sad 
German armoured divisions. Milrt 
attitude, Dr Pavlowitch .sayi^ i 
anarchist and populist, his pro*(g 
the Yugoslav judge pointed out) » 
grammatical, and nis work morepefc 
raical than scholarly. 

None the less, Dr 'Pay&rifei 
agrees with me that none of this &* 
tracts in any way from the arguaefl 
that we should not' admit Ytiforffl 
official historians to any joint Testa- 
ment of Anglo-Yugodav wirtht 
cooperation unless they dlaocstt 
themselves from the propositloo djttl 
ib for the Party-controlled court! nil 
policemen todeclde what Is and rials 
not admissible historical research. 
Yours sincerely, 

NORA BELOFF, - . 

11 Beisize Road, London NW6. 


Lloyd George: unafraid 

George recognized where, the true 
courage lay m breaking down our 
national cowardly deference by chal- 
lenging the awful First World War 
upper class British and French 
generals with their needless 
squandering of human life. 

Yours sincerely, . 

LAWRENCE IRVINE ILES, 
Assistant history teacher 
University of Missouri, 

Columbia; 


'. How comforting it would be to share 
Professor Honey's approach to assoss- 
. merit of educators (THES, March 22). 
Few people are unable to recognize 


reij 
(he world. • 

The especially depresdm fata* 
that such oppression is canjedoolJP 
government which OTOckmi ** 
above all it is the flagship ofoppw* 


the fact that time after time, 

Zeit Is treated in this flgi ® 
academic press barely iwotiafc 
subject and academic reacto* ■ 
apparently noti-exlsteat. • 

' May I please express my aw* 
over the treatment of a umwraj " 
assure the Israeli government laui 
consdoua of their assault 
freedom and I have marked It*®- 

Yours faithfully, 

J. E. THOMAS, 

Professor of adult education^ 
Department of adult educatwy. . 
University of Nottingham,. 

14-22 Shakespeare St, 
Nottingham. ' , 


Professional Assodwf 
of T8BCllBn rtttl 
99 Friar Gate, Dadijf TO 1 
.‘Tel: DERBY (0882) 37?* 


teaching! profession. - l ^e Political 


PAT provides pitrtesstt^jlj 

services jor lectyew 
kinds. II to 9 fully catiW*" . 
union. ■ - ' w 

PAT does riot belo ng IQ Wjy : « 
condition of m*m(WVt ( 
applicants undertake . 

participate in strikes. • 

We vrork fora hlflblav^ 

commitment arrKXiflJ«g^.b 
lecturerer for the p«(no«o 


thbn the argument of 
eetatiUshmant- - of A-JKitt 
professional ImogS' for . . > 


II you wish tq 

foTmore Honnrf^ ‘ft ^ 
address (no stamp requwy^ . t 

aMSB" 


V. *-.i* *, i'« ' '**•?! i* * t 
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Medics report takes safe line 


Dog’s best friend: A student at the Canine Comforts training school In 
Middlesex tackles a poodle as part of her preparation for the new City 
and Guilds Groomers Certificate. 


Monkey research ‘cover-up’ 


ttoUuwd from front page 
members of the investigation com- 
mittee. 

ll was later revealed that Dr Abel 
lad worked on the primate research, 
and that the university administration 
■ ad known of this '‘Cbnflict of in- 
krat*," Professor Watson says. 

.The committee was not allowed to 
ww the video tape, despite numerous 
.repasts, aad Professor Watson and a 
Wtow law professor were prevented 
jjttn bringing in an Independent scien- 
ce adviser, and from seeing docu- 
UMlation on the research, 

- Mr John Robins, organizing secret- 
«y of the Scottish Anti- Vivisection 
“defy, said he hoped Professor Wat- 
aas letter would shock Glasgow into 
*«n “They've Ignored me for two 
fab now,' f he said, “Perhaps they 
wt ignore a son of their own urn-' 
wiBty. ,r . . 

■Wffllwn Norris writes from Washing. 
*»! The vice provost for 
fejesirch at Pennsylvania', Dr Barry 
Jj^Pcraah, denies strenuously that 
were ha? been any concealment of the 


truth. Although the research project 
was regarded as highly important, the 
university had been equally concerned 
to ensure that it was carried out in 
accordance with accepted standards of 
animal treatment. 

A review of the project had been 
carried out by the animal care commit- 
tee of the university medical school 
prior, to a break-in by PET A (People 
for the Ethical Treatment of Animals) . 
activists. Subsequently Glasgow Uni- 
versity itself had conducted an inquiry, 
during which researchers were shown 
not omy edited tape proved by PETA, 
but bIso an unedited tape 
which tne thieves had left behind 
because It was still in the camera. The 
conclusion of both investigations was 
that the work was properly conducted. 

Most recently the laboratory had 
been Inspected in February by the 
National institutes of Health. Again it 
passed muster, and the NIH is ex- 
pected to provide on-going federal 


funding for. the project, which is aimed 
at finding new ways of treating severe 


head injuries. . 


rechnical centre funding continues 

i w. , IP J.i 


A recommendation to Continue fund- 

-8 London's r TV*4mli*al ntonttA 


e-k . SJ WUliUUj yui 1119 

£ n Sl, nee ring Research 
■21? s G? 1 * funding for uie next five 
^JiM.be^ncutby half. . j 


Economic and Soda! Research Council, 
stems from the SERC's current financial 
problems. . 

Lord Swann, chairman of the centre’s 
board, said this would mean there was 
not as much core funding as had been 
hoped , but the centre wou Id speed up 
’ plans to boost income from external 
research contracts. Thp research couq- 
,drs reconphendatiqns nbw go to minis- 
■tbrs for approyhl. ,.V' 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Civil servants would rather take the 
risk of training too many doctors over 
the next 20 years than of having too 
few. 

This is the message of the report 
from the Department of Health's 
advisory committee for medical man- 
power planning published last week, 
which advises ministers not to cut the 
intake to British medical schools. 

The committee could not agree on 
the British Medical Association's coil 
for a reduction in student intake from 
the current level of 4,200 a year to 
3,987, the level in 1979, and there was 
a clear division between medical 
academics and departmental repre- 
sentatives tin the group. 

£ 200,000 
announced 
for PICKUP 

by Peter Aspden 

The Government is making available 
£200,000 to help some universities 
expand their programme of continuing 
education, the minister for higher 
education, Mr Peter Brooke, has 
announced. 

Universities will be invited to bid for 
sums of about £20,000 each to set up 
projects aimed at meeting the updating 
and training needs of workirig adults, 
he told members of the Standing 
Conferemce of University Informa- 
tion Officers in London. 

He said the scheme - part of the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce’s PICKUP (Professional, Industrial 
and Commercial Updating) program- 
me - would initially apply from 
September to next April, although 
further rounds of funding might be 
available later. 

Mr Brooke said the Government 
recognized that the universities faced 
special difficulties in expanding their 
PICKUP market. “One of these is 
.caused by departmental or faculty 
boundaries which can .llriiit the scope 

which are designed for.^amTwWch 
have to be sold to, the for less 
compartmentalized world of industry 
and commerce," be said. • . 

“Universities will need to build up 
and direct their marketing and market 
research efforts if they are successftiljy 
to compete with other bodies aqa 
agencies in offering updating provision 
at full cost.” 

He said there were, three areas in 
which action should be taken: setting 
up a single, well-publicized point of 
access for potential clients; appointing 
PICKUP coordinators who could act 
as a bridge between departments and 
marshal resources and creating 
mechanisms to help collaboration be- 
tween : the university and local 
polytechnics and colleges. - 

Mr. Brooke also said in his speech 
that universities “too often reacted in a 
negative or defensive way" when faced 
with complaints from students, . staff or 
the public. 


The BMA argues that the projec- 
tions for numbers of qualified doctors 
taken wilh likely public expenditure 
limits imply too many doctors chasing 
too few jobs towards the end of the 
century. The committee agrees that if 
the number of doctors employed grows 
by less than 1 per cent a year there 


OU students warn of action over study costs 

their ® cmb6 ? may vjSfoi?tEere *fc • Usffhan a third' of local education 

m m Sat 

MfP- A s- ■« ffTcSr switching 10 o 




Leaders of the Opeh: University Stu- 
dents’ Assocation bav^wamedthat 
.. their members may ' withhold part of 
their epurse foe payments if there is 
anoth er , sharp rise in study cost$ next 

ye At -jut weekend'* OUSA confM- 
' erice at - York University, delegates 

voted overa/helroin^y tof a 

: motion calling for J 

' 1986 foe increases wefe above the rate 

d ' M?Chr£^ Rowortb, the OUSA vice 
': president, told the conference. The 
. position is now so bad that many 
students ■ are haring to give 
* studies because they caonotafford to 
bo on. One survey Jibs shown that 4U 
pSr rant of os hare difficulty paying 




• Several speakers sald that mounting 

• • Costs, reduced^ facilities . arid .tutorial 
serrioes would mean that students 
Would consider switching Ip .other 
universities which were competing in 
the part-time higher .. . education 

m TheOU’s vice chancellor. Dr John 
Horlock, admitted that tHe auction 
In Government grants to the university 
meaot that students were beg nmng to ; 

have “a thinner ediKptiona! expen- 
.vTfo'sald flat 

^reduced this year, while BfiC 
tran^ssions . would ; bc cpt hyi? RV 

•' .- '.TES 


could be a problem of oversupply. 

But the department believes tne cut 
in medical school intake proposed by 
the BMA is fine tuning which cannot 
be justified in the face of uncertainties 
about many factors affecting the ba- 
lance between supply and demand. 
The committee did agree that if there is 
a cut, it should be shared between 
schools rather than made by closing an 
entire school. 

The group also argues that changes in 
medical school intake would be less 


effective in reducing numbers of doc- 
tors in the short term than restrictions 
on intake of doctors qualified overseas 
Into the UK. 

This reasoning lies behind the 
Secretary of State for Social Services 
announcement In the House of Com- 
mons last week that overseas doctors 
wishing to enter Britain will in future 
have to satisfy normal work permit 
arrangements, which require prospec- 
tive employers to demonstrate there is 
no UK or Common Market applicant 
avnilable. 

Doctors wishing to set up in general 

E racticc will need to put up £150,000 
efore entry into Britain. Tne changes 
will not affect foreign medical practi- 
tioners coming to British medical 
schools or hospitals for postgraduate 
training for up to four years. 


Tories take tough line 
over FCS vandalism 


by David Jobbins 
Conservative party leaders are tnking 
a tough line with students involved in 
acts of vandalism and intimidation of 
delegates during the Federation of 
Conservative Students conference this 
week. 

Conservative Central Office official 
Mr James Goldsman told Scottish 
delegates that unless the individuals 
responsible for the vandalism at 
Loughborough University, where the 
conference was taking place, owned 
up, the entire delegation would be 
send home. 

University cleaners refused to clear 
up the mess left after a late night party 
for Scottish delegates at which more 
than 700 cans of beer were allegedly 
available. The block where delegates 
were staying was said to be littered 
with cigarette ends and empty beer 
cans, while showers were smeared with 
excrement. 

Many Scots support the so-called 
libertarian right which had a 2-1 
majority over moderates who believe 
tljat. -Conservative students should 
work within thdr unlonk, 

7 Delegates from - the Oxford ■ Uni- 
versity Conservative. ./Association ■ 


claimed their rooms had been attacked 
by right wingers seeking out suppor- 
ters of the Conservative Student Un- 
ions and Young Conservatives, while 
shouting "Kill the wets”. 

Mr Marc Henri Glcndening, out- 
going chairman of FCS, dissociated the 
organization’s national committee 
from the actions of a minority of 
delegates. Doors were allegedly kick- 
ed and one lock broken. 

Despite pleas for tolerance, CSU 
delegates were frequently barracked 
and the conference confirmed the 
organization's earlier decision to abol- 
ish the post of life patron, currently 
held by former prime minister Mr 
Edward Heath. 

The vote for his removal was over- 
whelming as one delegate, Mr Douglas 
Smith, a student at Napier College, 
Edinburgh, called for the removal of 
"this scurrilous little man”. 

Mr John Selwyn Gummer, chairman ' 
of the Conservative Party announced 
that pending a report on the events at 
the conference to the general purposes 
committee of the Conservative 
. National Union on June 12, he was 
suspending all Conservative Party pay- 
• merits to the FCS. 


all Conservative Party pay- 


Protest at FEU cuts plan 


Strong protests were, made this vVeek , 
by the lecturers* union to the Secretary 
or State Jar Education about proposals 
for a £1 million cut in the Further 
Education • Unit's budget . . 

Under Department of Education 
and Science {Mans agreed between Mr 
Roy Walker, under secretary in. the 
Further and Higher Education Branch . 
2, and Mr Joss. Owen . chairman of the 
FEU, but not discussed with its chief 
executive, Mr Jack Mansell, the unit's ' 
budget will be reducedby 1988 from an 
expected level of £2.7 million to £1.9. 

' The unit’s expenditure for 1985/86 Is 
to be maintained at its' current level of 
£2 million instead of rislngas expected 
to £2.4 million and thereafter is set io 
decrease by £100,000 in each of the 
years following. 


in A letter to Sir. Keith Joseph, Ms 
Janey Rees, education secretary of the 
' National- Association of Teachers in 
. Further and Higher Education says 
that the reduction is unjustifiable in 
the face of drarilatic new curricular 
demands already being met or in the 
pipeline as a result of DBS and 
Manpower Services Commission lii- 
• idatives. ; 

The remarks are -in response to a 
letter written by Mr Walker to Mr 
Owen, This not only outlined the cuts 
' but proposed a rundown of the unit on 
the grounds that other bodies were 
developing strength in the same field. 

-Mr Mansell says he and his staff 
were stunhed by . the proposals. The 
cuts would mean that no new work 
. would be undertaken this year. . 


“Uaivcrsitiefi are privileged institu- ‘ 
tions with a very significant degree of ; 
self : govenuneht. It Is important that 
they should take compialnts .s^ri^jajy. 
and be seen 'fo’do §6. ■■■ . 


: .V;, r 6i. -.-is,-. • .'".I-; 



• , 10-12 April 1886 

Public hours 3 to 6.30 pm 

£1 off normal admission 

for admission at the special pnea-ot £2 please bring this completed ad on 
10 or It April lo . . ; J i 

Reception peak hall B. Barbloan Exhibition Halle' 

- GOlden Lane. London EC 2 ' : . V • 

3 pm io Q. 30 pm daily ' V' ' 

You .will then be issued with' a pass end information fcil. Admission without 
ibis ad vvill be £3 Wff regret that under .1 4 $ are noi admitted Kindly rioie 
that there are no cretfid facilities end push -chairs are not allowed in lhe 

halls. , • • i , 

. Please complete m block toners 

■ Mr/Mrs/Ms • \ . ' . -vi- 


Address' , 
Occupation ' - 
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After 11 months, the committee appointed by the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals and chaired by Sir Alex Jarratt, has completed 
its report on efficiency in universities. Peter Aspden reports on the 
committee’s findings and examines some of the background to the study. 

Seven areas to improve 


Universities liavc the greatest oppor- 
tunity to improve their efficiency and 
effectiveness in their planning and use 
of resources, the larratt committee 
found. The members looked at seven 
specific areas of planning, in which all 
universities involved in the exercise 
could make some improvements: 
Strategic and long term planning. The 
committee foundthat long term plan- 
ning was largely ignored, although 
enough was known about demography 
and changing patterns of employment 
to nroduce such plans. 

There was little consideration of 
options or of means to arrive at 
objectives, while pressures to preserve 
cohesion and morale fed to a reluct- 
ance to set priorities and discuss open- 
ly academic strengths and weaknesses'. 
The criteria an which resources are 
allocated. There was little relation 
between universities' long term objec- 
tives and the allocation of resources, 
incremental allocation from a historic- 
al base emerged as the dominant 
npproach, particularly in questions of 
equipment and space. 

In mast cases, resource allocation 
did not appear to take into, explicit 
account the relative strengths of de- 
partments. A major omission overall 
was the lack of the systematic use of 
performance indicators. 

Mechanisms by which resources are 
allocated. The most obvious feature of 
most universities was the fragmenta- 
tion of the allocation process, with 
resource frequently being considered 
in "packages'’ of, for instance, equip- 
ment grants, research support funds 
etc. 


Committees involved in allocation 
were often inadequately coordinated. 
Expensive equipment was sometimes 
acquired without taking account of the. 
bunding work necessary to install it. 
The quality and extent of management 
information. Plenty of information was 
collected, with that relating to students 
and staff being of good quality - but 
much of it was "raw" data which was 
not effectively analysed, brought 
together and presented. The use of 
departmental profiles, which mix facts 
and performance indicators, was re- 
commended. 

Far more work needed to be done on 
measures of a university's output, such 
as number and quality of graduates, 
quality and value of research, publica- 
tions and so on. 

Financial information provided for 
departmental management varied in 
quality, often arriving too late to be 
useful, and not showing forward com- 
mitments wiiich are especially impor- 
tant for large science departments. 
Responsibility of (he allocation process. 
Frequently, too many committees 
were involved in allocation. Some 
planning committees were too large 
because they were set up to represent 
sectional interests. 

There was a general recognition of 
the need to combine in one body the 
responsibility of planning, resource 
allocation and accountability, for ex- 
— ->le o " ! - J -‘ 


A joint exercise in 


ample a_ small joint senate/counci! 
body which could integrate financial 
and academic policies. • 

The budgetary control mechanism. In 
most cases, academic departments 
were the main budgetary units, with 


XJrtlike most studies carried out by 
-management consultants the' jairatt 
inquiry was, defined as a joint exercise 
between .each of. the six universities 
and the. steering committee. The re- 
sponsibility for reporting back lay with 
an internal study offfleer. 

.Consequently, the relationship be- 
tween each of the study officers and 
their respective consultants was crucial 
to, the way the individual reports 
tu rned -out.: Moreover, the oammit- 
... fees terms of reference gave no sped- 
on /the nature of: that 

; So, in some universities, the consul- 
tants carried out their exercise and 
reported: back to Hie study officer. Ho 
gaVe .an independent overview , and 
added his own comments. ’ In other 
cases, the officer and the consultants. 
Formed a team and hammered out a 
draft report between them; 

* One study officer who i adopted the 
latter approach said? "We- operated as 
a team all the way through.. It was very 
strange, though, having a team of 
consultants Working for us, with us and 
through us - very unlike the civil 
service review where consultants had a 
ifluch clearer brief .".' 1 
'.’Most consultants, employed about 
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^V n )V^iy :CpUggc. ' Umdonj't 
building^ and plant at Nottingham and 
Loughborough; and purchase of scien- 
tific equipment at Sheffield and Essex. 

One of the possible misunderstand-' 
mgs which may have arisen from the 
. individual reports on the six universi- 
ties concerned the much-publicized 
“academic caveat” of the original 
terms of reference, which excluded 
from the study any “issues of academic 
, judgement". ., , , • L v 

: At a recent conference of university 
administrators, -Mr 'Patrick Stephen- 
son.: joint Study officer at Nottingham, ■ 

; told colleagues : did not look at 

; the judgements - but Wbdld look at jhe - 
whole .iiqlyetiity'a de^ribn-making 
prpcCss, and that may surprise somCOf 
our academic -colleagues", .* - ■ • 

He and other study officers saw their, r 
. task as fi nding'where the real authority ' 

, lay in a university- and that included a 
study, of the way senate, council and 
court worked and interrelated. Then 

* bodies have 1 come in for criticism f 6 r 
: thoir cumbersome 1 machinery but re- 
•• tain a vital importance. in tHe eyes of 

many, in universities’ constitutions. ' 
At the end of the exercise, many of : 
. ‘The consultants have expressed doubts' 

• as to how usefully the study of six • 
. particular - and inevitably idiosyncra- 
tic u institutions can draw up lessons 
/yom Which all universities can learn. 


their heads being seen as the responsi- 
ble officers although their accountabi- 
lities were not always clearly defined. 

An extension of the practice of 
charging departments for services was 
supported by all six individual reports. 
One university had developed this idea 
into a departmental profit and loss 
statement, which produced informa- 
tion which was useful for assessing the 
financial implications of academic de- 
cisions. 

The process of accountability. There 
was little formal acoumability for the 
use of resources, with allocations rare- 
ly being examined retrospectively by 
the allocating authorities. There was 
heavy reliance on informal feedback 
mechanisms. 

The main committee conceded that 
university planning was a difficult 
process, not least when considering 
universities’ own constraints on 
change, such as the attitude to tenure, 
the conviction that detailed planning 
stifled creativity and that planning and 
consensus management appeared to 
many to be inimical. 

Some academics, it continued, saw 
their academic discipline as more im- 
portant than the long term well-being 
of the university which housed them. 

The report recommended the 
formation of a planning and resources 
committee - of strictly limited size - 
reporting to council and senate. 

The study found the universities 
could save up to £500,000 if student 
fees were paid by the UGC as part of 
the block grant, and urged the Secret- 
ary of State for Education to consider 
such a possibility. 

Managerial 
model urged 

The jarratt inquiry wants to see a 
creative tension replacing the har- 
mony between senates and councils. 
Senates have resisted change and 
exercised a natural conservatism. 
Councils must assert themselves, 
particularly In academic and finan- 
cial planning, It says. . 

. -.The vice chancellor must be the' 
chief executive, rather than a scho- 
lar carrying out the senate’s will. 
Selection Is vital - he or: she must 
know how to manage change and 
have some knowledge of finance and 
business/ . 

... -Because of (he Importance of 
academic leadership, candidates wUl 
continue largely tope appointed from 
within the system - so senior 
.academics must be! given chances to 
Improve their managerial skills. 

Heads of departments are also key 
appointments. They should be both 
-managers 1 and academic leaders. 
Given their heavy responsibility, 
heads of department should always 
-be appointed ty councils, on the 
advjt* of vice chancellors, and they 
slrnild be givena responsibility allo- 

It ts of crucial importance that 
academic staff should be regularly 
appraised of their personal develop- 
ment, preferably yearly. 




Members of the Jarratt Committee. Standing from left, Mr la 
Beesley, Government Efficiency Unit; Sir Peter Swlmiertoii-Dm 
chairman, UGC; Professor F. H. Hinsley, Master of St 
College, Cambridge; Professor Peter Moore, principal, Lends 
Business School: Mr S. Thomson, director of finance, Ford Mots 
Company; Mr Michael Baatz, secretary, Dr Geoffrey Lodnrai 
registrar and secretary, Sussex University. Sitting: Professor Mrf 
Richmond, vice chancellor, Manchester University; Sir Alex JanA 
chairman of Reed International and chancellor, Birmingham lS 
versity ; Mr P. I. Marshall, director of finance, the Plessey Compwj. 


Birmingham’s guiding light 



multi-million pound corporation made 
him ideally suited, in many people’s 
eyes, to look at the unique and difficult 
structure of the universities. 

Last month he announced his inten- 
tion to retire from the chairmanship of 
Reed International in July, although 
that will scarcely leave him with plenty 
of spare time, as he will continue in his 
role as deputy chairman of the Mid- 
land Bank and carry on holding va- 
raus directorships, including one at 

But it was in the Civil Service that Sir 
Alex, 61, made his name as one of the 
brightest and most effective adminis- 
trators in Whitehall, not frightened of 
confronting delicate 'problems with 
positive recommendations. 

He graduated from Birmingham 
University In 1949 with a degree in 
commerce, one of the first vocational 
undergraduate business courses in the 
country, and moved to the Ministry of 
Power where be became principal 
private secretary to the minister, Mr 
Aubrey Jones. 

.. At Mr Jones request, Sir Alex was 



appointed secretary to Labour 1 ! cot 
troverslal Prices and Incomes Bond 
where his reputation for oi 
al flair was noted by joum_ 

He continued to work in _ 
relations in a brief spell at ecooon 
affairs, before being moved (o Us 
Barbara Castle's new ministry of E» 
ployment in 1968. 

Two years’ later, he made a dm 
career move when he took on the pa 
of deputy secretary at the Mfojs&jw 



a move to the managing dircctorsiprf 
the International ■Publishing Ctojx» 
tion a few months later. 

rted to Bra 
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university has since taken full."*®- 
tage of Sr Alex’s expertise in 
departments, often turning to 
advice mid guidance 


Funding horizon ‘a must 5 

' Til B n/MIaPi4n«nMt ' J I « at 1 


. The Government must provide a clear 
guiding' horizon for the universities. 
Rapid changes in funding, dr changes 
m the rules, are not conducive to 
efficiency, says the Jarratt inquiry. 

Each university should prepare a 
forward plan including an assessment 
of the cost of reducing staff numbers. 
Onte tug cost has been agreed with the 
University Grants Committee the 
Government has “no alternative" but 
to meet it, ... 

: -T^e UGC is now seen as a tool of the 
Department of Education and Science 
by the universities. It Is giving more 
specific advice, which universities are 
Increasing^ unable to .ignore, The 
UGC should make known its own 
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; What the Jarratt committee recommends 

/making edihparidons between 

i rino." r . ” • 



»rrr i, M y f 1 uvuifcs ana taeveiop 
Plans withm the '.next 12 months to 
meet certain key. requirements. - , 

• Cquru^tpasseittheirrespon&iblH- 

ties -w governing their institutions 
notably in respect of strategic plabs to 
Iona : add 



. views about . higher educate , 
should strengthen ip , num SLS 
quality its staff, and its 
with the Committee of Vicc^J 
tors and Principal. 
more discussions with vice dlall«w , 
and ollicrs, the report says* 

Many of the 1981 
mendations did not take pjj* 
Jarratt. The UGC should I nwJJJ 
outcome of its advice.' Rafter 
direct intervention couldaca^g 
ter value for money. The Oowra*- 
should commission an inw^T, 

. Into UGC role structure and W; 

Within the next year eachujw 

should say how .it will, 
the findings in t he report. 

w Recognizing the vice 

-Only- as academic teaser Bid 

. chief executive of the uriww: ^ 

• Establishing a plfSS 
sources committee of stnw? 
size reporting to coUQCil an 
•with the- vice chancellor 

• Budget delegation to 

• centres which are heldrt^ 
the planning ahtf resources^ 

. ;• D wloptog reliaWe^f 

' performance ■ indjeatori': . 
awareness of costs ana 

• Appointing 

by councils, on the re^™*. 
the vice . chancellor 
Consultation, .with deaf dntw.., 
ris^opnSribJUty, - ' jofstf 

/ # Introducing antingenienBj^ 

■ deveiopmCrlt, appraisal 

bjlity. , . rtlher tn*tH 

• # paying academic ana % I 

having ^tomWe®J 3 6 ^|J 

. volvlng f 
! legation i 
! university ... 

academitr mat 
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Loans taken 
for granted 

Crv Into your tea, Sir Keith. The Sri 
Lankan government, poorer but wis- 
er has given up student loans and 
Introduced grants instead. 

The loans scheme collapsed after 
both banks involved, the state- 
floned Bank of Ceylon and the 
People’s Bank, refused to carry on 
because 80' (yes 80) per cent of 
indents never paid them back. 
Loans arrears reached over £4 mil- 
lion before the banks called a halt, 
even though each student only got 
around £6 a month. Now £10 month- 
ly grants will go to the poorest 1,000 
k the 5,000 annual intake. 

And in case highiv-educated DBS 
officials should still be tempted to 
{ndude loans in the forthcoming 
government statement on student 
support, they should note that the 
ody Sir Lankan graduates forced to 
this student loans are the 
Jc servants - by compulsory 
loctions from their, pay packets. 


Husband and wife Open University 
Undents David and Katie Thear, 
needing part-time help with their 
jpa// business, took on James. He 
m jobless but "intelligent and 
doming", and best of all an OU 
graduate, so they all had lots in 
common. 

Rather more in common than the 
Thtars intended. While James wds 
staying In their Essex home (he had 
lumen to live) household fur- 
nlshings began to disappear. Neigh- 
bours were burgled. When had James 
gone though those hours of lonely 
Study die Thears knew so well to get 
his sociology degree ? When doing an 


tight- 

llh 


J -year prison stretch for rob 
m violence. 


Setting an 
acceptable pace 

The British Heart Foundation has 
Jitft awarded oyer £50,000 to Pro- 
Kfior Denis Noble for heart pace- 
naker research In Oxford Uni- 
jjralty’s physiology lab. Professor 
Nwle, whose chair la already 
bV the foundation, led the 
gjjttssfol Oxford opposition to the 
Prime Minister’s honorary degree. 
So not such a cuckoo after aQ. 


Committee of Vice Chancellors 
ftd Principals has never been known 
/w to success In publicity and press 
««nona. Much Is expected of its new 
Publicity committee, chaired by jiis- 
JJ? °[ lhe world man John Roberts, 
wee chancellor at Southampton. 


" wmcettor at Southampton, 
it was unfortunate that he had to 
Wtypcint fourhalistf keen for a copy 
7 ! s P ee< di he was to make at this 
JJrf Coherence of Uhi- 

^formation Officers. He had 
yt the last pagi at home. '. 



French dominance ‘is a deterrent 

hv Karen OnlH “If nort «f tin* nmkLm roIntSiia ImnArtav 


by Karen Gold 

The dominance of French In modem 
language teaching distorts students’ 
world views and deters them from 
studying languages, Professor Roger 
Tilford, head of Bradford University’s 
modern language centre told the Joint 
Council of Language Associations' 
conference in Bradford. 


“If part or the problem of modern 
languages in the universities is the 
difficulty of attracting good students, 
and many of the departments in the 
past who had no difficulty attracting 
good students are having those diffi- 
culties,. . .theproblemcaninpartsbe 
because of the irrational distribution of 
modern languages in schools and uni- 
. versifies, leading to unconscious and 


unmotivated choices being made for 
French at university," he said. 

Was there any compelling reason for 
the degree of dominance enjoyed by 
French in secondary and higher educa- 
tion, he asked. Was it lo do with 
politics, economics, culture or even 
cost, or was it merely administrative 
convenience? 

“With what view of the world, of the 
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Call for comparable language standards 

^ ■- fret that courses which taught students 

languages ab initio could claim to calch 
up with post A level students after six 


Comparable standards and curricula 
must be established across the univer- 
sities and colleges for modem languages 
degrees, said Sheila Browne, director 
of the. Nuffield inquiry into modem 
languages in higher education. 

The Nuffield inquiry had to establish 
language for language and course for 
course what was degreeworthy, she 
said. As well as saying what was 
essential, to a language degree, it had to 
consider whether a language degree - 
particularly one with a premium on 
communicative skills feamt from 
scratch - honoured the purposes of 
higher education. 

Miss -Browne, principal of Newn- 
hara College, Cambridge, said the 
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acadetpics who have 
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up with post A level students after six 
terms meant that there were consider- 
able doubts about the relationship 
between higher education and A level 
languages, or that such courses might 
be missing other things out. 

Policy on this was being delayed 
because of the postponement of the 
Green Paper on higher education. 
“The problem is whether the stress will 
be put on utility or on general intellec- 
tual skills." 

The National Advisory Body deci- 
sion to cut languages with other huma- 
nities appeared to mean that they were 
not considered specifically useful. Up- 


dating the study of languages meant 
recruiting and training new teachers 
who had taken less literature-based 
modem languages degrees, she said. 
That would m turn affect higher educa- 
tion. 


Miss Browne also gave preliminary 
findings of the Nuffield inquiry surveys 
into modem language study through- 
out advanced further education. They 


showed that single honours language 
degree were taking second place to 
two-language courses or a language 
and another subject. 

French was by far the largest, with 
two students to every other language’s 
one. German came next, then Spanish, 
then Russian. 


Linguistic skills stressed by Sir Keith 


Foreign languages are weak In educa- 
tion despite being economically and 
educationally worthwhile, Sir Keith 
Joseph Secretary of State Education and 
Science, told the conference. 

The potential of foreign languages 
was not recognized by some local 
education authorities and schools, he 
said. <f The Government does not 
need persuading thaj we aren't doing 
nearly as well as we should be doing 


In the teaching of foreign languages,” 
he said. “The need is to help us find 
ways that are practical and will make 
the motivation that is crucial more 
widespread.” 

Languages were necessary at all 
levels, including further, higher and 
continuing education, he said. The 
country had a small number of very 
skilled linguists, such as those in the 
diplomatic services. But Britain re- 


tied too much on the ability of 
foreigners to speBk English, and the 
study of languages could do much to 
enrich people’s lives. 

“We need lo persuade many em- 
ployers, we neeato persuade politi- 
cians and parents, we need to per- 
suade pupiLs,” he said. "The more we 
succeed In that the easier it will be to 
persuade careers advisers, head 
teachers and local authorities.” 


Engineering courses now 
‘deal with bygone age’ 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Technical change is moving so fast that 
Borne engineering courses now deal 
with the technology.©? a bygone age, 
says a new paper tTOm Her Majesty s 
Inspectorate. . : 

The discussion paper, prepared for a 
Department of Education and Science ■ 
conference this week at the 
Polytechnic of Central London, looks 
at the future of engineering courses in 
public sector higher education. It sug- 



^The^HMI paper says all levels of 
engineering education should aim to 
provide an awareness of enmputef- 
aided 


appl 


com 

can 



to use new technology In engineering 
design and manufacture. 

The authors also argue that more 
thought needs to be given to the' 
organization of engineering courses, 
before new and possibly longer courses 
are set up. The paper suggests that the. 
traditional boundaries between en-. 
sheering disciplines' often, prevent 
graduates from entering Industry .with. 
I broad knowledge of engineering. 
t At the conference on. computer; 
aJdederi 0 O e edh 8 a nridegree courses,; 
Mr Bill Jones, director of technology 
for British Tefecom, said polytechnics 
were often more responsive to (mange 
in technical subjects than universities, 


but industrialists recognized that bet- 
ter students still tended to choose 
university. 

He agreed that public sector institu- 
tions needed mote cash to keep up 
with the latest technology, but argued 
stfongly they must change their ; man- 
agement to justify new money. "The 
governing bodies of academic institu- 
tions need to think very carefully about 
how they operate”, he said. - 

Mr Jones, who runs Britlsh.Tele- 
coih’s 2,500 strong MUitlesham re- 
search laboratories, said academic to- 
stitlons should insist that every depart- 
ment produce a business plan. Other- 
wise, they would have no way of 
setting priorities and putting up . a 
convincing case lo potential backers. 

He wanted to know why all teachers 
on the same level should get the same 
money. If.British Telecom put money 
into a department, but it could not be 
used to raise some salaries to attract 
world class staff, this just meant they 
were subsidizing people they dldn t 
want to support, Mr Jones said. 

He emphasized that Industry Was 
’ not prepared to shoulder theburqen of 
initial education. “If the advance of 
technology means there is more to 
ham, the courses will have to get 
longer," he said. .. . 

• The possibilities of computer-aided 
learning are exploited In a ; new; 
teaching package for - undergraduate 
is ir 


courses lo structural steel design that 
includes slides, yideo*, .arid ’ detailed 
notes for a lecture cdprse. It whs 
backed by the British Steel Coroofa- 
tion with £150,000 and coordinated 
from Imperial College, London. , 


Hull deletes! all sexist language 


Hull University is to remove ali team- : 

3SF by Mfsm ' Margaret , CtoAe 
director of tbe Institute of . 

Studies. It was set np last yeat ^fter the 
jftssed . concern at, thCr 


hid teortssed. concern 8>, tne 
Xe of’sexis??anguage, In university 
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relative importance of countries, of 
their relationship with each other and 
of our own country do young people 
emerge with from schools in which 
French is the only foreign language 
offered?” he asked. “There Is a good 
chance in my view that the view may be 
skewed." 

Students learnt- languages for a vari- 
ety of reasons including jobs, to learn 
more about themselves, for a wider 
cultural experience, for an increased 
understanding of other countries. 
None of these reasons justify the 
dominance of French. 

The pressures of modern language 
teaching in higher education from the 
Government, irom students and from 
parents were for communicative com- 
petence, he said. The need for that 
competence was self-evident to alt 
those groups, and to .most 
polytechnics, but not in all universi- 
ties. 

“If in the universities we are to some 
degree in difficulties . . . doesn’t it 
relate partly to us ignoring the obvious 
in our curriculum, in our personal 
academic priorities, and in traditional 
patterns of incentives and rewards in 
university departments,” he said. 

Most universities would have to 
switch to more language-based stu- 
dies. They would need to provide more 
language courses integrated with other 
subjects such as engineering and busi- 
ness, and perhaps to combine different 
languages in a single department with 
linguisticians and social scientists. 

Universities tended to leave lan- 
guage teaching to the lecturer and the 
student’s year abroad, he said. But 
both of these were vulnerable to cuts, 
and were not enough anyway. Oral 
skills were also vital 



Bretton Hall College students Jonathon Pledger, pete Turner and Susy 
Catilff have reached the final, of the 198S Sunday Times National 
Student Drama Festival being held next week In Swansea, their play 
. Best Man Dead , la directed by Fat Murphy and based on Raymond 
Briggs’s The Tin Pot Foreign General arid the Old Iron Woman. 

: ; 
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_ becomes of the thesis; “acandl- 
, dote may not b? admitted Jn hte first 
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/Chairman or (^airwoman shojld be 
used as appropriate, , Staff - and stu- 
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Higher Education Links UK -USA 

British Council 
anddFutbright Awards 

In order to Increase American /British mutual understand Ing, 
a number of grants will be made towards the travel and subsistence 
expanses of approved higher education collaborative predicts. 

. Preference will be shown to proposals Involving Institutions which 
have not hitherto been heavily involved in exchanges and which 
emphasise movements by younger academic 9 taff. Priority for British 
Council awards will be given to proposals for institutional links in the 
humanities and Social sciences whilst Fulbright grants will be for . 
hcad-for-head exchanges lasting on academic year. 

Closing dale 1 October 1886. ■ . . 

Further Infohnation and application forjns’are available from either 
The British Council Ihe US/UK Education 

llighte Education Division Commission 

XO Spring Gardens / flForterStreet . 

London 8W1 A 2BN London tyl A 2LH 

Tel: 01-030 8486 ext 2722 Teh 01-486 7607 ‘ 
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Jewish ban talks continue 

. ...... m • i i L ■ mill nit ftff 


by David Jobbins 

Jewish nnd Palestinian student leaders 
will continue talks to avert Sunderland 
Polytechnic's effective expulsion from 
the National Union of Students. 

Representatives of the Union of 
Jewish Students and the General Uni- 
on of Palestinian Students had more 
than eight hours of talks last week on 
the eve of the National Union of 
Students' vote to disenfranchise 
Sunderland from December if a ban on 
the formation of a Jewish society is not 
lifted. 

The ban, whch has angered the 
Jewish community and provoked a 
strong reaction from the NUS lead- 
ership, was imposed because of objec- 
tions to the inclusion of references to 


Zionism in the aims of the proposed 
society. 

The aim of a “suspended sentence" 
on Sunderland is to give the incoming 
union sabbaticals at Sunderland a 
chance to comply with the NUS’s view 
that Zionism cannot be equated with 
racism. There is some doubt whether 
Sunderland's position will necessarily 
change. One Jewish student at the 
polytechnic said: “We will go for 
ratification but I doubt we shall get it." 

Left Alliance leaders at the NUS 
conference in Blackpool unsuccessful- 
ly tried to get the disenfranchisement 
Invoked from July, arguing that stu- 
dents going to Sunderland In October 


would still be deprived of a Jewish 
society. Although disenfranchisment 
will not hit Sunderland financially, it 


Beryl Balnbridge, the author, who 
presented awards last week at the 
North East London Polytechnic. She 
told the students (hey wore part of a 
new ruling class which would have a 
decisive say In Ihe ftiture of the 
couutry. 


High-speed 

promotion 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council has earmarked £5 mil- 
lion over Ihe next five years to improve 
design of high-speed machinery. 

The money will be administered 
through a specially promoted prog- 
ramme of the council's engineering 
board, designed to encourage col- 
laboration between academic groups 
and manufacturing firms. 

The programme is closely geared to 


Stirling students bring 
case against defence 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Stirling University’s students associa- 
tion is attempting to take legal action 
against the Government's defence 
policy. 

The association has presented evi- 
dence to the Procurator Fiscal which it 
claims shows present policy con- 
travenes international and British 
military laws. 

Mr Richard Leonard, the associa- 
tion’s president, said he thought there 
would be a tendency to see the matter 
as a student prank, but that it was 
intended seriously. 

It would be the first case of its kind in 
Scotland, he added: a similar case had 
been brought before Bedford magis- 
trates' court which had now referred it 


to the High Court. 

“The findings of the Nuremberg 
Trials and the Geneva Convention state 
that civilians are immune from direct 
attack,** said Mr Leonard. “The Brit- 
ish nuclear deterrent is based on 
population extermination and is there- 
fore a contravention of this fun- 
damental international law. 

“We feel that a thorough investiga- 
tion should be made into tne legality of 
British defence policy. It could be the 
crime of the century." 

Ihe Stirling students have the sup- 
port and advice of the Scottish 
'Lawyers For Nuclear Disarmament 
group. Stirling's Procurator Fiscal is 
expected to decide within a fortnight 
whether the case should be brought to 
court. 


Joint vocational review 


A wide-ranging review of vocational 

g ilifications is' to be undertaken 
ally by the Manpower Services 
^mission. , and .die Department' of • 
^ducadon' and 

'■ It will be carried. out by a working 
group comprising representatives of 
education, local authorities, em- 
ployers, trade unions, and validating 
bodies. 

. The group’s task will bp to recom- 
mend a structure of vocational qual-. 
ifications in England and Wfiles which 
|s more responsive ,and flexible, more 
accessible and understandable and 
proWdes wider opportunities more 
relevant to current needs. Although 
there is no mention of , funding, it Is 
expected the.gronp will also; examine 
this area. >' \ .. f . \ -v.-.' =■ 

•An MSCsppkesippnWid that the 
wmmhWdri’s qfcw Interest ,in:the field 
of vocational qualifications is particu- . 
lariy in line' .with ■ the launch of a 
two-year Yoptb Training Scheme In 
which the second year is to be more' 
job-re latedand involve qualifications. 


Last Friday, Mr Bryan Nicholson, 
the MSC chairman, announced that 
thie commissioners had unanimously 
. welcomed the. •Government's invit- 
ation to expand and develop the YTS 
' into a two-yea r scheme. 

The commission" TihcT Been given 
until June to make its recom- 
mendations but stressed that the 
achievement of a high quality scheme 
would not be sacrificed to meet, this 
date, if it proved impossible. 

‘‘Commissioners . weTe unanimous 
in their total commitment to a 
voluntary and. high quality scheme, as 
well , as In acknowledging , that the 
issues of- fqnding : ana content are 
central to the establishment of a 
Successful two-year scheme", Mr 
Nicholson said. 

.’ ..He added that the commission was 

saltations with employers, un- 
ions, local authorities, the education 
sector and other Interested groups on 
the funding, content said aamjnlstra- 
tion of an expanded scheme. 


will cut off students from the NUS!s 
legal and other services. 

Mr Piiil Woolas, NUS president, 
said: “We shall encourage Sunderland 
Polytechnic student union to sort out 
their own affairs internally through 
representative student bodies. Only if 
this fails shall we try to persuade them 
to accept the Jewish society by other 
means.' 

NUS leaders hove been haunted by 
the possibility of a re-run of 1977 when 
a number of university and college 
unions adopted policies equating 
Zionism with racism. Conscious that 
ministers are watching the situation 
carefully, they are hopeful that the 
NUS’s decisive move will prevent 
Sunderland's action from being re- 
peated elsewhere. 


Colleges 
to help 
Turkey 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Humberside College of Higher Educa- 
tion is Unking up with three other 
coUeges in a consultancy consortium to 

E rovide technical assistance to Tur- 
ey’s Higher Education Council. 

The consortium is being organized 
by the British Council under a project 
funded by the World Bank at a cost of 
over £5 million. It will involve Hum- 
berside's Centre for International Stu- 
dies, Bradford and Ilkley Community 
CoUege, Bolton Institute of Higher 
Education and Central Manchester 
College. 

The colleges provide technical 
assistance together with the British 
Council and an American organization 
under the World Bank’s Industrial 
Training Project in Turkey. 

The project comprises the upgrad- 
ing of eight vocational higher schools 
as a prelude to the eventual upgrading 
of the remaining 45 schools. The 
technical assistance will include techni- 
cian instructor training, curriculum 
development, materials production, 
the setting up of technician ‘education 
management systems and project stu- 
dies tor further technical assistance 
required beyond the current phase. 

Negotiations are taking place be- 
tween the British Council and the 
three other members of the consortium 
to consider the Initial proposals from 
Turkey’s Higher Education Council 
and the World Bank with a view to 
drawing up ; plans for tho Implementa- 
tion of the technician training scheme. 

The Centre for International Studies 
has already been chosen to provide 
technical assistance in building and 
civil engineering as well as petroche- 
micals. This, follows a visit by senior 
Turkish government officials to the 
college last year with a view to seeing 
the institution's facilities. 

The college is expecting a further 
visit from British Council oduention. 
specialists. 


Leers and sneers of the academic rat race 


new v-c 

Professor John Phillips (atom 
tor of research in the Wolfson __ 
at Hull University, ii to sucad* 
Clifford Butler as vice duogjw 
Loughborough University of Ti 
ogy next January. « 

Professor Phillips, agd SI, 
ulshed zoologist, has held i_ 
appointments at Yale, ShefGeti jfa 
Kong and Hull. He becameafcjki 
the Royal Society in 1981. Hebtik 
served as chairman of Ihe Hull Bed 
Authority, secretary of the Zrojopa 
Society of London, and diairuaj 
the Society for Endocrinology hi 


Thatcher chair 

The Prime Minister, Mrs 
Thatcher, has been 
creation of a special chair i fc 
Weizmann Institute, in hnd. Ik 
Institute has set up the Mupn 
Thatcher professorial chair bib 
mlstry, tne subject she sladkil 
Oxford. She also receoty rtoM 
the Weizmann award fa) me Rkn 
and humanities from Prtfw 
Michael Sela, president of IMM 
tute. The first holder of the Dtmte 
Is Professor Metr Labav, a Ini 
chemist already working at tbttf 
tute. 


hy Karen uoia • so competitors in the ra 

• . , own success. 

Ulster education is organized to defend the pri- “This lack of inner ce 

fJISes of men and inflicts institutionalized violent lack of real power h 
r&,eo, according to a paper titled “Sex and “Sociologists for exam 
yjoleoce in academic Ute given at this week s British economic power, they < 
cSSoglcal Association annual conference in Hull. • those who have . . . 

Dr Caroline Ramazanoglu of Goldsmiths’ College “i n order to demon- 

department of sociology says in her paper that it is and intellectual abilitie 
tajed on “the insults, jeers, sneers, jokes, patron- to demonstrate them 
ue, bullying, vocal violence and sexual harassment encourages the neod to 
S.E the experiences of myself and others". to bolster their position 
violence in academic life consists of not so much demanding deference 
h experience of fisticuffs and flying chairs, as one of ordinate. 
imWshing other human beings with the use of Not all female acade: 

anasm, raised voices, jokes, veiled insults or the and not all male acai 
rattwiiring put-down’ , she says. violent, she says. But u 

Success in academic life involves succeeding in a keep to the roles either 
rt race to prove that you are more intelligent than Superwoman who runs 
otter people, she argues. There are no outward an academic job, they 
form! of evaluation apart from early examinations, »My argument is nc 

WAB gets early 
vote of confidence 


so competitors in the rat race are insecure about their 
own success. 

loPS lac k. of inner certainty is compounded by the 
f DWer in ^“demic life", she says. 

Sonologists for example have no real political or 
economic power, they can only attempt to influence 
those who have ... 

“In older to demonstrate their political prowess 
and intellectual abilities sociologists have primarily 
to demonstrate them to each other . . . This 
encourages the need to put others down, and for men 
to bolster their positions by cjrawing on techniques of 
demanding deference from those they see as sub- 
ordinate. 

Not all female academics are sweet and scholarly, 
and not all male academics are competitive and 
violent, she says. But when women academics fail to 
keep to Ihe roles either of intellectual subordinate or 
Superwoman who runs a home and family as well as 
an academic job, they are teated as freaks. 

“My argument is not that all academic men are 


Special grants 

For the third year running f* 
grants for mature students wufflji 
train to teach craft design and tea* 
oav In secondary schools 


by John O’Leary 

He Government has given a vote of 
orifidence to the Wales Advisory 
Body In advance of a review of its 
btwe, which is to take place this 
ncoth. 

A consultation document issued by 
Mr Nicholas Edwards, Secretary of 
Stile for Wales, says: ‘The Govern- 
nent believes that the way forward 
mv lies In building upon what' the 
WAB has achieved since 1982." The 
review is intended only to establish 
tteiher any changes are needed In the 
body's itriicture, methods or terms of 
reference. 

Unlike the National Advisory Body, 
l; tho WAB was not established on an 
tarim basis but a review had been 
phoned from the outset. Mr Edwards 

.!! .1 i .r.L. n . 


foil (dan for public sector higher educa- 
tion In the principality before acting. 
Ihe plan itself was the subject of 
Iv for its effects 
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lines as at present but he does not 
consider it necessary for the WAB to 
be given corporate status In order to 
mirror the position of the NAB in 
England," the document says. 

Possible areas for change are identi- 
fied as: 

# Voluntary sector higher educa- 
tion. Mr Eawards sees no need to 
follow the English model by givingthe 
WAB responsibility for Trinity Col- 
lege, Camarthen, since the college is 
primarily a teacher training Institution, 
with intakes laid down by tne Secretary 
of State. Present arrangeiiients are 
considered satisfactory. 

# Teacher training. The WAB 
should continue to advise on intakes, 
-as it has since its inception. 

# Structure. No views ore expressed 
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indiscriminately violent, but that academic institu- 
tions systematically construct non-deferential 
women as a real threat to men, which legitimates the 
backlash,” she says. 

“In my first academic jobs 1 was truly amazed by 
the effort and emotion that certain male colleagues 
would put into trying to impress my inferiority upon 
me. As I had no self-confidence at the time this was 
not a difficult task, so why was it so important to 
them?” 

Campaigns against, for example, sexual harass- 
ment, while necessary, transform male violence 
against women into female assault upon the “rights” 
of men. 

“It is conceivable that we could gradually redefine 
the academic career and the examination system as a 
more cooperative and creative quest for knowledge 
... so that we can all settle tor being more like 
humans and less like rats,” she says. “The problem is 
of course that it is men who choose to change, since it 
is men who have their powers to lose." 
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tier arrangements, which mirrors the 
NAB set-up. 

• Composition. The paper recog- 


iTr- . Hi "JR! A' w - li I’lf-i'.'J 



: Edwuds'i document effectively pre- 
. dudes a major , reorganization. It 
draws special attention td'thc position 
of (be one voluntary college and to 
v teacher training, blit makes no men- 
.. Umof the polytechnic. 

- "*C Government feels that the case 
: w. ip advisory body is now widely 




tion on the WAB committee, which 
consists entirely of local authority 
representatives but expresses reluct- 
ance to sacrifice political accountabil- 
ity. The balance of both the board 'and- 
the cotnmittee is considered satisfac- 
tory and tbe Government is anxious 




Robin Wells, lutanlst and lecturer In English at Hull University, will 
be offering his expertise In practice and theory as a bourse director In a 
new Interdisciplinary MA course in Elizabethan poetry and music. 
Students will study the Elizabethan renaissance period, its poetry, 
music and thought. There will also be practical muslcmaking with 
tuition from professional performers. 


Chemistry Selection goes 
change urged further afield 


• h .ip advisory body is now widely not to make the board too large. 
JWepled In Wales and the WAB is said Because of the need to remove any 

, « teve made significant strides to- uncertainty over the WAB’s future, an 
; Wdi ^coordinated approach to plan- unusually short period has been allo’t- 
Tbe Secretary of State therefore ted for consultation. Comments are 
Proposes that the w AB should con- invited to Mr R. H. Jones, at the Welsh 
, mpc to operate on broadly the same Office, by the end of April. 


by Jon Turney ' 
Science Correspondent 


Undergraduate chemistry courses are 
too narrow and overemphasize theory 
to suit the examiners, Dr Graham Hill* 
nrindnal of the University bf Strath- 


Confusion claim by FEU 



[JAer education and Schools exjamln- 
®8wdjes have been accused by the 
™«^Educatlon Unit of undermining 
pa ?? Certificate of Provocations! 
ion!?' generating a degree of 
‘TV c" T ngerous, y near deception. 

frertlfor Education Unit’s board 
v.kT^ cingnt dement comes in the 
8 aum ^ r ,°F announcements 
various examimng bodies that they 

tO retain Ptilrina 17.n1,» Kr»- 1 


consensus seems to have been dissi- 
pated in a free for. all. It is particularly 
concerned with tbe Business and Tecn- 
nican Education Council, as one of the. 
joint administrators of the CPVE for 
introducing a new vocational qualifica- 
tion which is in direct contrast to the 1 
jojint board’s Commitment to rational- 
ize the present array of 1M8 courses. 

■ it adds that alongside this confusion 


principal of the University bf Strath- 
clyde told the Royal Society of Che- 
mistry’s annual congress last week. 

Dr Hills said this had developed 
from the tyranny of examinations 
throughout the education system. He 
tojkl the congress, at the. University of 
St Andrews, that early specialization 
in Schools was. an inevitable consequ- 


£py^ v «»*uiiiiuiuns regaraiess or 

TTfc nature of the challenges being . ' 
to be mpr? r tripled to, 
tMli , ” "Jritones Jhan to the creation 
SnrS reUT l den,tanda blc and relevant ; 

^s^duration,"^ Jhe . 

H -V“S points out,' however, that J 
in, W . M P“ l forward by ' 

Si. 1 CPVK^boarf’lK its J984 
I ’^document;, tbe different, 
mg bqdiei had ifiode clear their " 


• var ‘ ous assurances hhd 
^jought and received. - / _ 

board' says this general 


tioning of tbe desirability of broad- 
based vocational preparation, even 
tfora the Manpower Sendees Comrais- 
aion which is keen to see CPVE 
available to YTS trainees. 

“What is lacking is a consensus 
regarding, the exrtnt .fo-.wh^the ; 
1^47 curriculum should be subjecOo 
market forces. If the messages from 
employers and the MSC with respect ■ 
to the value of brofl’d-based training • 
and education are vague and confused, 
then- the messages from the further 
education eMnlmlng bodies with rc- 


■to retain' existing 17-plua pre- 1 of claims there has been some ques- i venience of the 
"J" examiriations regardless of tioning of tbe desirability of broad- fhe appropria 
VR,- . ; based vocational preparation, even But the mafe 
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rai ,; v\t FEU aays. - - : m _ 


ence of the grading procedures which 
followed from competitive entry into 
higher education. ;. 

School students who went : on to 
university found the subject subdi- 
vided further Into inorganic, organic 
and physical specialities “foi* the con- 
venience of tiie professors who man 
the appropriate ' subdepartraents t 
But the roam problem ' was the 
academic . drift towards' abstract 

Th^ Was a special problem for Ihe : 
UK, Dir- HU1# suggested; jiid British 
academic training was ; not. helpma 
‘ graduate chemists cope with industrial 
problems. The answer, in his. view, was 
to revise entry requirements for under- 
graduate courses to give only a mini- 
mum requirement, sfiy two G grades at 
A level, with univertity selection based 
on other factors. Qnce in higher cduca j 
tion, chemists should . follow, more- 
general courses* ) ■ ' ‘ 


The membership of. the transbinary 
standing committee,- on continuing 
education reveals a wider representa-' 
■ tion of ali.sectors than the previous ad 
hoc committees and Includes a Scottish - 
element fot the first time. . ‘ 

The committee, which met for the 
first time last week under the chaiir- 
manshlb of Lord Ferry, former vice 
chancellor of the Opcti University, 
has two other members from the. OU, 
which was not represented previously. 

The committee members are: Lord 
Perry (chair); Mr Leslie Wagner 
(secretary) NAB Assistant secretary; 
Ms A Barlow, UOC; Mr F Griffiths k 
Teeside Polytechnic; Dr Edwin Kerr,. 
CNAA; Mr John McKenzie, Liver*, 
pool .Polytechnic; Professor J Pam- 
aby, Joseph . Lucas; . Mr : William 
Stubbs, ILEA; Mr D R Clarke, Inves- 
tors in Industry Group; Dr Patricln 
Heetwood- Walker, Aston University; 


R Sjohnsori,, Leeds; 
•Mr Dick Smethurst, - 


Professor G D Higginson, Durham 
University; Mr R Sjohnsori,, Leeds; 
Oty 7 Council; Mr Dick Smethurst, 

. Oxford 'University; - Mr G. Bdstotk,' 
.Brititii Gfts;Mf‘kO:thajfiirt; Pllldng- 
fon Brothers; Dr K Miller, Engineer- 
ing Council; Dr Ghristino Townsend, 
NfiS Training Authority; Professor J 
Sparkes, Oden University, Professor 
■Ralph Smith, Open University; Mr C 
Roberts, Polytechnic of. Wales; Mr 
Qordbn Etheridge; DES; Mr M 
LeOuiUou, HMI; Ms J Bacon, MSC; 
and Mr Rankim SED. . 


orthern Ireland universities 


6t Queens Uni- ■“ 
inherent ih 


But 1 this , scope just doesn't exlst fo 
Northerii Ireland because industry at 
its best Is small, employing » orjeai 


‘need special treatment’ 


lt^/-S%art:cjretged the Uni^'v 
*\ih being ■ 


«^entXT^I nm W, e ® wth being • 
W ^HWeing,^ ^ Inslitif 
.BuokihgHam:-: 


or it:is a corporate struccure , 

Government has 100 per cent shores ., 
ho said. s' 




: He !aiso pointed out that pplitual • 

q uali fied school-leavers Who go fo 
uniwfrity'withln^the province: 1? foe ; 

^Queens’ students now aome fr^m the 


.. is Q inn r."" a" - j j 

Ireland universities to pe funded on 
the same basis as English prtexbecauw 
the rituation Jierc ,1s totally dtirereijl 
add the UGC is starting to see; that- 


fadors' to; dictate who got what. 

... Since' thd' University of Ulster Is 
sfructured to depend neavily oh non 
degree vfprk fox enrolment, tiie re- . 


,wio rap uuv n , degree upr* ror enrolment, me re-. 

, Unl^thU^nfaTOurabJo environment ^ w ^cl, h tehas brought to higher 

if fulfy recognized by tbe cducatfoq is bf crucial im^rtahce. Dr 

, St^ndurdsate bound to fall . - ^ Froggati concedes/ - , V : - 

Standard of Rrofe^iond Ufe with It.. • ■ . , 

He Also' warned thfit the emergent .But be bin ding et is thiit, in: time, 

of the new merged university may - thfi regional dimension riewly assigned 
| bode for the future qf Qupens. •" ' jo Qtleens may dominate ana dimmish 1 
For - faced -With -tiie . allocetiOB pL-itsitatus as a national and inlematloni- 
resources between two uitivefaitre? alhnlVereity. 


sector coUeges In Scotland that teach 
to degree level have chosen not to rely 
on the CNAA. 

Nevertheless there are tilings to be 
said In defence of a national system of 
peer-group review. The frantic 
scramble For institutional autonomy 
in the public sector Is a natural, 
though not always admirable, re- 
sponse to the elitism of British 
academic culture. But (t Is clearly In 
danger of rejecting much that Is 
valuable to the ordinary member of 
staff. Although she can feel the 
attractions of autonomy as strongly 
as her principal or director, unlike 
her principal she will also want to 
ask: now will this power be used? 

For most of our members the 
CNAA is not a remote authority 
issuing rules and principles, con- 
veying solemn degrees under royal 
warrant. 

Like all colleagues they can annoy, 
and make mistakes. They also, of 
course, hove some Important powers 
to back up any criticisms: But In 
general the effect of their activity 
across the country Is constructive. 

Borne of the most obvious objec- 
tives which, countless CNAA visiting 
parties pursue keenly are sound 
course design; staff commitment; 
student* Involvement; consultative 
management; adequate resources.:. 
Many members of staff have been 
bruised. Jn (hese encounters, but so. 
have! many college managers. Could 
we be sure that the same objectives 
would -.dominate if .autonomy were 
granted? 

Would colleges divert resources 
Into : the up- front activities which 
cgclte the enthustasbiri of passing 
Industrialists And financial sponsors, 
while the environment of students 
and staff deteriorates? Why not, 
when tbe temptations are so great 
and the political climate so condu- 
cive?! . . • ‘ 

Will real. power- become the pre- 
serve of a cadre 'of professional 
college “managers”? Why -not, when 
the only external constraining agency 
Is ‘ a L government obsessed by an 
insfrnmebtallst concept of efficiency? 
r - There* la an. araument that the 
CNAA was needed to supervise the 
transformation of an Immature col- ' 
lection of colleges Into the "system” 
of public sector higher education . 1 

The universities never needed this. 
They are held together by an invisible 
but powerful chain of mutual inter- 
rogation and evaluation. 

This is, an argument founded on 
condescension and complacency. It Is 
often rehearsed in this Journal. It Is 
also an .argument which the Llndop 
committee appeared to have 
embraced. But It is wrong. ■ 

. : '.The : real CNAA, spreading out 
across the colleges, is a genuine and 
risible liond of mutual scrutiny and 
confirmation. > It has many weak- 
nesses; not least. for us tn Scotland Us 
. Inaccessibility and occasfonai Ignor- 
ance.-' . "7 

Hut It does empower genuine edu- 
cational values, ft Is a force for good 
which j^lnddp should release from its 
bureaucratic impediments, not des- 

./ Jack Dale 


Th<t author is secretaiy ofthe Assocla- 
‘ tiorf 0 / Lecturers in Scottish Central 
Institutions. 
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overseas news 


Nationalist 
revival 
in Sweden 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

The deeply rooted interest in educa- 
tion throughout Scandinavia is re- 
flected in the fact that both Stock- 
holm's morning newspapers, the inde- 
pendent-liberal Degens Nyhcter and 
the independent-conservative Svenska 
Dagblaaei, are devoting vast space to 
attempts to revive the humanities in 
Sweden. The afternoon tabloid Ex- 
presses has joined in, with articles on 
education that reflect its broader 
appeal. 

A key driving force in Mr Arne 
Ruth, cultural editor of Dagens Nyhe- 
ter. Inspired by a Norwegian example, 
he cooperated with four Swedish uni- 
versities in devising a fortnight-long 
series of extramural lectures, film 
shows and exhibitions under the rubric 
“how Sweden became Sweden". The 
universities completed their contribu- 
tion on March 24, but Mr Ruth's 
newspaper is continuing to print dis- 
courses^ in a “Humanist Extra section. 
The public response has been bracing, 
nnd the non-sponsoring newspapers- 


have helped sustain the momentum. 
One or his country's most influential 


intellectuals, Mr Ruth is acutely con- 
scious of how the Swedish national 
character has been eroded, partly 
because Interest has been diverted 
towards the 'Third World by school 
education and official development 
assistance. A sensitive observer of how 
the Nordic nations interrelate, is an- 
xious to show how Swedes stand in 
their European and regional setting. 

The fillip for the humanities comes 
amid concern that Swedes are less 
Imbued than their neighbours with a 
sense of national identity- and history. 

It is partly a reaction to the concentra- 
tion .of science and technology in the 
• debate-' on* higher education, policy. 
The . beUtHs apparently gaining cur- 
rency that technocrats who skimp the 
<•' humanities fail to acquire a rounded 
education, . . 

: Other reasons offered include a 
Slight boost in government hinds for 
. the humanities (medicine and teachejr- 
traliung am affected by cut backs), a 
growing' concern ■ with moral issues, 

• and signsof a religious revival .The last 
- factor is borne out by a study of 16 and 
' 17-year-old. Swedes' conducted by Pro- 
. lessor Han* Akerfaerg of Lund Uni- 
versity. He foiled ssmpity as 70 per 
cent praying, 29 per cent believing in 
God, 54 per cent unwilling to deny the 
possibility that God exists, and 55 per 
.cent prayihg, 29 per cent believing in 
\. death. ' •• ' ; 

Among some humanists, enthu- 
siasm has grown Into euphoria. Hence 
professors in Obtfieriburg say their 
city, the. second fn Sweden, could 
beebibe a cultural capital of northern 
Europe. ... .. 

However,; without prejudicing the 
. .overall renaissance of, Swedlshness 
some observers are urging their cpm- 
. patriots to rid .themselves of a purely 
nationalist perspective. Mr CariRud- 
beck. ot Sveiuka bag blade/. for init- 

. aqee; provides some tragicomic inst- 
ancies of; parochial prejudice to argue 
that Swedes* need ip gain a reputation 
as authorities on history, philosophy 
and literature in other countries. <•! 

L -' '■ '■ ■ 


Americans go back to the basics 

dent of Trinity University In t-. 
“you just cannot assume lhatstiS 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 


A new wave of curriculum reform is 
radically changing what American col- 
lege students will be learning in years 
to come. The results of a survey just 
published by the American Council on 
Education show that 58 per cent of 
higher education institutions are cur- 
rently reviewing their curriculums, 
while a further 29 per cent have 
already put the changes into effect. 

The news will be music to the cars of 
the new secretary of education, Wil- 
liam J. Bennett, who has been calling 
loudly for just the sort of reforms 
which appear to be taking place. 
Basically, what seems to be happening 
is a reversion to the days before the 
student rebellions of the 1960s, during 
which many faculties lost control of 
curriculum content. Today's breed of 
undergraduate is far more conserva- 
tive and docile, and there have been 
few protests against the movement 
back towards the basics. 

Now students at Barnard College, 
Columbia University, are studying 
more mathematics, professors at Stan- 
ford are dusting off their Greek and 
Roman texts and in Minnesota the 
faculty of Gustavus Adolphus College 


have thrown out their entire course 
catalogue and started afresh. 

“We had to restore some coherence 
to the curriculum," says David C. 
Johnson, the dean of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. "We had too many superficial 
survey courses. Getting a degree was 
like filling in a green stamp book." 

The State University of New York at 
Stony Brook has a new curriculum 
based on six themes, from “under- 
standing the natural world", to ‘‘tech- 
nological literacy". Stanford, after a 
decaae-long hiatus, has revived its 
requirement for studies of “western 
culture". The University of Connecti- 
cut, which four years ago adopted a 
new set of course requirements in the 
college of arts and sciences, is con- 
sidenng extending them to non-liberal 
arts students as well. The faculty of the 
City College of New York is to take up 
a similar proposal shortly. 

Several themes run through many of 
the new curriculums, including more 
attention to basic academic skills. 
Women's colleges, notably Bryn Mawr 
and Barnard, nave been among the 


so that it will apply across the teaching 
spectrum, and not just in the English 
department. 

Many institutions have moved to- 
wards the “modes of inquiry" 
sered b\ 




approach which was pioneered by 
Harvard 10 years ago. Under this, 
students must take a certain number of 
courses from a list of six: literature and 
arts, historical study, social analysis, 
moral reasoning, science and foreign 
culture. 

But there is a difference. In retro- 
spect the Harvard model is now seen as 
a political innovation rather than an 
intellectual one. The power of faculty 
was being restored, but little thought 
was being given to what was besng 
taught within those courses. That is 
now changing. At the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill, fresh- 
men and sophomores must now meet 
requirements in English composition, 
mathematics and foreign languages, 
and then take courses designed to 
cover five different "perspectives" or 
“ways of looking at the world" includ- 


Jgn 

Outside pressure has also hL , 
factor. Employers in an - 1 


most conspicuous in adding mathema- 
tics to their requirements. New York 


in^the aesthetic and philosophical. 


University, which adopted a new curri- 
culum four years ago, is strengthening 
an already strong writing programme 


Some academics see the new wave of 
curriculum requirements as a reflec- 
tion of quality problems at the 
elementary and secondary levels. 
According to Ronald Calgaard, presi- 


competitive labour market hawS 
making it clear to universities tluS 
need people who can write and to 
hence the move back to the bad* 
There are some universities. rtouUJ 
Columbia and Princeton, which 
no need for reform because ihevn^J 
followed the flock and abaffi 
these traditional values/AnotH 
Randolph-Macon college in Virdu 
where the president, Ladd] pKJ 
says: “When it comes to cunicnha 
we've stood firmly in the 18thceiiS 
ali alone. Now everybody ebe a 
returning to the 18th century 
joining us.” * 

But will the methods of the ill 
century suffice for the 21st? Stufai 
University, for one, is hedging itjb* 
It lisp become the first to rSd 
graduates to take a course in ife 
production and impact of technokw 
“That is really new, and it comes far 
an idea of wuat the educated pern* 
will need in the future," says Gandyi 
C. Lou gee, associate dean of tie 
school or humanities and science. 



Indian budget 
disappoints 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Despite promises by Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
prime minister of India, of a better 
deal for education after he took office 
in January, the 1985/86 budget has 
provided only a 14.S per cent increase 
or education over last year's alloca- 
tion, In fact, education amounts to 


onl^l per cent of the total budget. 


me new features are being fi- 
nanced however, with the government 
giving priority to adult literacy as well 
aa .to women’s education. Federal 
assistance will b6‘giyeh to nine states- 


where illiteracy is particularly high and 
voluntary bodies In these states will get 


grants for non-formal education pro- 
jects. 

- The government has also decided 
that education for girls from class 9 to 
11 should be free and new items of 
expenditure Include satellite learning, 
computer education in schools and 
replacement' df obsolete equipment In 
, school laboratories . A special commis- 
sion is being set up to produce scien- 
tific and technological, dictionaries in 
Hindi and other . Indian languages. 

: ' Although MrOAndhiand the teder- 
■ al education minister, Mr P. C, Sethi, 
have talked in the past of setting up an 
open university in Delhi, there is no 
mention of this in (he budget. . 

• As part of its review of educational 
policy, the federal government is ex- 
ammln^a report qn medical and health 
education policy. The report, pre- 
pared, by acorrtnuitee appointed by the 
health minister in Mfclndlfa Gandhi's 
. goveihment. ildoks .it the ..cohtenl, 
quality and relevance of ‘teaching And 
training in medical institutions.- - 
One of its proposals deals with the 


President resigns in funding protest 

from Christine Tausig 


QUEBEC 

The president of the University of 
British Colombia has resigned after 
almost two years of battling with the 

K incial government for better 
ing. 

' George Pedersen was just half way 
through his first term of office as 
president of one of Canada's largest 
universities when he quit in frustra- 
tion over British Colombia's funding 
policy for higher education.- 
Dr Pedersen told reporters he was 
tne plight of the 


been faced with deep budget cuts in 
recent years. This year, for example, 
the universities were dealt a 5 per cent 
decrease in operating grants by a 
budget conscious provincial govern- 
ment which places a low priority on 
universides. 

Dr Pedersen said that despite work- 


ing 16 to 18 hour days, he was unable to 
properly plan UBC'i future. Shortly 


before the university's new fiscal year 
was to begin, he still had not been told 


resigning to dramatize tr 


how much money the university would 
5m the province. “All we do 


province’s universities] It Is “virtually 
lmr 


ipossiblc" to rup the university, to- 
day, Dr Pedersen says. 1 ■ •. 

Hie province's universities have 


receive from the province, 
is spend all our time reacting,” Dr 
Pedersen observes, adding that he was 
.wary of rumours, later ron firmed, that 
“a certain amount of government in- 
tervention on the programme side” 


would be a condition of funding into 
coming year. 

In 19M/85 operating grants for BCi 
three universities, announced shot!] 
after Dr Pedersen's resignation, is- 
dude another 5 per cent cut to lit 
university's general purpose grams a 
' well as a special fund of $14.9 mfln 
set aside to “help universities b be- 
coming more responsive and eftefa 
institutions". 

The spedal fund is to be used a 
strengthen “priority programmes’d 
covor phase out costs for yct-tok 
identified “less essential, low demur 
programmes, 

Dr Pederson has accepted a k» 
position aa president of the Uq1yotJ 
of Western Ontario, 


Irish discuss cooperation 


from John Walshe 


DUBLIN 


A report on cross border cooperation 
^ighe 


difficulty the government has bad In 
gettingmedicaTstudents to wor 


students to work In the 
villages. Such service may be. made 
. compulsory; for a specified period for 
; qualified doctors, ■ ... , 


in higher education was discussed in 
Dublin at a meeting last week of the 
republic's education . minister Mrs 
Gemma Hussey and her , Northern 
Ireland counterpart Mr Nicholas • 
Scott. 

The report, by Professor Gareth 
Williams of the University of London 
, Institute of Education * recommended 
closer ties between the two higher 
education systems. . 

It predicted that more students 
would go north and recommended that 
the Open University be allowed to 
recruit directly in the republic, The - - 
report S was , prepared for the National 
Ecoaqimc and Social Council, and the .' 
Northern Ireland .Economic -Council. 

\ In a statement, the ;two ministers^ 
indicated their commitment to giving 
“serious aqd sympathetic considera- 
tion to Its recommendations where 
implementation would be deemed 
feasible and of-mutual benefit to both 
educational systems' 1 . . .i.^. . 



Professor Gareth Williams; report 

The statement also referred to the 
recent reorganization of third level 
education in Northern Ireland and the 
proposed development of Magee Col- 
lege as a centre of the University: of 
Ulster with links to the North west 
CollflgBjOf Technology. , 


by Oqoffrfcy Parens 

The ' ' ' 


la accuses 

..The.Malavriarf nhliivi Vei 









i'bfelleyed fo 
i and 
. w , J the 


£}• 'peoplV:-at. all leyeii of the. i •. A number of allegations have been 

v or Vi ^ ’ foade arid investigations are to follow. 

Lfi 5 C™ 1 developments ; are -ip tho University ofcMalava for 


Badam said. that branchofthe students jinion in NQam 

nje being carefully scrotyiited jby Ihfe: . spKxpaibJg -WBadaWl hAs told tactitf 

Malaysian govern menL- 8 ^; reporfcdi- :% 1 ‘l^irefientment agaiost government 

to contain stated 6ts t<5 the : iea.deij ^K'^hflthey Iwd Med to 

arid sluts against the Mhlayrian ^ Student' ; wura 

„Mt- Fa#ir ^sald ihai^Copiei cif ^uCMlq^ wnrip 
pamphlots antfiothef |»HHcalIy kUb r ! ! * Weji ae.'feioped thfoMfi 

•- tIjbib igpv^riwehtihy 1 tiwf student . 
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siah Higb pooraiittibn In London;-;.; 
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Medics to be 
interviewed 


from Barbara von Ow • 

MUNlOJ 

Personal interviews will be offi^ 
introduced for the admission of 
German medical students « tro ffl.™ 
winter term 1986/87, the confe^n** 
culture ministers decided st a jw#*!. 
session earlier this month-- - ri . 

In the latest amendment 
selection procedure for the. 
wanted medical places, the iw®® 1 
also dropped a qontrowidsl ,j°.W 
system Introduced in the la« 
while reintroducing a welting n*. 

Agreement to. Introduce 8®%. 
layered selection system wU™ 
give universities more 
taking into account the motiviM® 
academic performance 
students, y/as originally rcacnw“jr. 
1983. The new renulatlons, 


1983. The pew regulations 
have to pass the regional 
follow a request by the federal 
tutional court wfiich deemed v*r | 
sent system too .unfair, 

• For the past f« w 


places have Eeen aUpcatd.ewJ 
through, the qomputa,^^ 


Admissions Agency 


mund according to a rompow 
culatipn 


clausus, woicjl was 

for sdentific subjects/ - ^ Jf 


. wu^wb miv occur • 

cent bf the students' W "SfamW; 
ami veterinary medicine wu, \ 


ana veterinary ihbui™™ vr^j. a* 
.to be chasop according 
• blned fepultfijn the Abwi 
tert paper,. Ten .per-.cMj ^^3; 
will be Selected .“O® th«® ■ 

'best in this piper J i 

students arid caset lof ^ 

In a new.JJrccederiirh^^ 
remaining . 15 per au*i 

■Will be picked>ythCDro^S.;. 
nally throu^ ih^viduri 

Meanwhile, the cujtinti, , 
failed to roach agreemdnt pn. 


■ ■ . • j : i. 

VMS' l ‘Wf 
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jean- Jacques Servan Schrciber 


Computer 

head 

resigns 

horn David Dickson 

PARIS 

Former French Cabinet minister M. 
ku Jacques Servan Schreiber has 
resigned as president of the World 
Centre for Computing, an ambitious 
ad frequently controversial institu- 
tion created fn Paris largely at his 
suggestion by President Francois Mit- 
terrand's government soon after it 
cane into power. 

The centre was oririnally created to. 
Milan international focal point into 
research into ways of applying compu- 
tus to social needs - both in the 
developed countries and in the third 
mdd - and to help spread computer 
fancy among as many sectors of 
French society as possible. 

Despite considerable success in 
■wing towards these goals, the centre 
hu frequently been at the focus of 
slurp dispute, for example over its 
lUMoutbudget - a continuous source 
« coophint from severely under- 
nuded 'computer ' departments in 
«ram universities - and over M> 
Swan Schreiber's autocratic manage- 
ment stylo.' ' 

M. Servan Schreiber’s own depar- 
ture has Inevitably now thrown a cloud 
« ooubf oyer the future of the whole 
Ncct, particularly since responsibil- 
K!? r «® ny *be objectives which he 
wpnally set out to achieve has since 
taken over by other government 
departments.' . 

In its first two years, the centre - its 
foB Utle. » the World Centre for 
|^JJP®ter Science (i/iformatlque) and 
n nmbi- 


) n with comparable 
i™. i Othet countries -4 most 


overseas news 


Sharp increase in foreign fees 


from Geoff Maslen 

' . , MELBOURNE 

Foreign students wanting to study In 
Australia face sharply increased fees 
and restrictions on their numbers 
under new guidelines laid down by the 
federal government. 

Under the new policy, overseas 
students wiU pay up to Aus$4,300 
(£2,500) a year - an increase of more 
then AusSl ,000 - to study in Australia. 
As well, an annual . celling will be 
imposed on the number -of foreign 
students to prevent any overall in- 
crease in enrolments. - 

Upper limits will also be set for. 
foreign students attending particular 
institutions and taking particular 
courses. No uniirersity or college will 
be expected to have more thanlO per * 
cent of its enrolment taken up by 
overseas students and the proportion 
enrolled in any course will not exceed 
one fifth. 

Within the overall quota, there will 
be separate ones for individual coun- 
tries. These will be determined by the 
minister for foreign affairs in consulta- 
tion with the minister for education. 

Announcing the new policy; Senator 
Susan Ryan, the federal minister for 


Universities 
join ‘star 
wars’ project 

from William Morris 

WASHINGTON 

A consortium of five American univer- 
sities has been selected by the Penta- 
gon to develop new kinds of power 
sources, for use in President Reagan's 
“star wars" programme. The five -Au- 
burn University, Alabama,, the 
Polytechnic Institute of New York, the 
State University of New York at 
Buffalo,. Texas Tech, University, and 
the University of Texaa at Arlington .. 

will share a total of SlDmillion oyer the ■ 
next four years. ' 

The project represents the first large 
award to academic institutions by the 
defence department’s strategic . de- 
fence-initiative organization. The work 
of some 50 researchers will be coordin- 
ated by a '‘space power institute” 
established on the Auburn campus. 

Each of the universities will concen- 
trate on special problems of space- 
power systems, such as energy storage, 
insulation and Tadlation effects, and 
will geek to develop technolories that 
can be transferred to industry. Much of 
the research will be unclassified work 


education, said the arrangements 
would mean that adequate opportu- 
nites would continue to he available to 
overseas students. 

"The new policy is also consistent 
with the government's aim of en- 
couraging greater participation by Au- 
stralian students in tertiary educa- 
tion," Senator Ryan said. 

But the government's decision 
brought angry reactions from overseas 
and Australian students. Their leaders 
claimed the new policy could force up 
to half the foreign students in Australia 
to return to their home countries. 

The Overseas Medical -Students' 
Society at Melbourne University said 
students who were not forced to return 
home would have to take part-time 
jobs or spend more time working to 
supplement their limited stipends tram 
home. 

“It is hard to believe that the 
decision-makers on this issue have not 
considered the tragic human cost of 
their decision," an official said. “The 
fee increases will favour students from 
wealthy, urban class groups and will ao 
no way towards riding the really 
needy." 

Under the new guidelines, overseas 


students will pay AusS4,340 (£2,500) 
to study medicine, veterinary science 
or dcntistiy and AusS3,500 (£2,000) 
for all other courses. The charges 
apply to both undergraduate and 
graduate courses and have been fixed 
at 35 per cent of the 1985 cost of a 


tertiary place. They will increase to 45 
percent the year after next. This year, 
overseas students are paying about 25 


per cent towards the cost of their 
courses. 

The new fees are expected to raise 
an estimated AusS43 million (£25 
million) revenue, compared with 
AusS33 million (£19 million) this year 
but the net subsidy by the Common- 
wealth will still amount to more than 
AusSlOO million a year. 

The new policy is broadly derived 
from the recommendations of the 
Goldring committee which was set up 
in 1983 to report on the issue. 

Students are expected to hold pro- 
test meetings on campuses this month 
and in New South Wales overseas 
students have vowed to continue their 
campaign of refusing to pay the 
charges. They claim that Aus$l50 
million In government revenue is being 
held up. 


argue> they hive been 
---'foo rerotirces. nceddd to 
® jWflequpJe Supply of trained 

i Servan'Schreiber 


manufacturing and medicine. 

Meanwhile, doubt has been cast on - 
the validity of the star wars project by a 
physicist at Stanford University* Theo- 
dore Postol. In the context of the 
predicted “nuclear 'winter” which 
would follow an exchange of missiles 
between the major powers, Professor 
PostOl questions whether the optically, 
aided antiballistic missile systems and- 
defence radars planned fot: star wars 
could operate' in a spot-fadenenvirpn- 

rS Pentagon mriurriiy disai^cs.:' 

In a 17-page report to Congress it 
claims that by developing weapOps • 
which are more "discriminating plus 
a \ride range ofrombinatipnsottQrget- 
Iiig ‘and ' system, seieetjoni with tne 


Nuclear aftermath: a scene front the 
Alters " v 

emphasis on military rather than urban 
targets, it could fight a limited nuclear 
war without risking a nuclear winter. 

The report has generated consider- 
able controversy. Many weapons ex- 
perts consider the latest developments 
■ provocative and destabilizing. Senator 
William Proxmire, who was largely 
responsible for setting up a study into 
. the effects of a possible nuclear winter 
last year, said: A We hear this talk from 
the Pentagon about a protracted nuc- 
lear war, which would supposedly last 
as long as six months. , ■ " ■ 

“The personnerWft xo fight a pro- 
tracted nuclear War might face sub- 
freezing' temperature^ for months, a 
devastated agriculture and environ- 
ment, and global epidemics. Would we 
have any people to fight a protracted 
nuclear war, even if ; the equipment 
Wprked7" . . v - ' . J: 

These issues are scarcely discussed 
: in ;tha Pentagon report, which merely; 

1 says that uniter the Reagan administra- 
tion’s strategic modernization pro- 

g rampte the survivability and enee- 
venpss pf command, control, com- 
munications and intelligence devices 
hqs been “significantly enhanced . 


rainfall in the first month after a 
nuclear, exchange. 


, Npolear; ‘war, like .oysters, should 
, apparently be avoided wnen there is no 
R |n the month. . . 


Unholv row over saint’s anniversary 

listed 

, principles of the rkht of ail people to ' 
write, and read and' to, Create In their., 
owh language". ; .. . : 


Today will be celebrated ^ ^ throughput 
Bnlwia as “Methodius. Day?** ta'Jbp- 
miriM thi 1,100th anniversary of Jhe 
death prone of the two Who 

share the title of “Apostle of Uur Slavs . 
hut 1 llie right oithe' Bulf^rten* ; ta.- 
Srtrate the event Is beli5lH^cg«- 
tested ^ the Yugoslavs, th® erratijtfj 
tee .Ironic situation or two oflhjj’v 
atheist governments fighting oyer . a 

t ° 8e< S^d TtuSiavo 

■sseSBSS. 

the! scriptures Jn“ ^ha 1 ! 8 ; M 


language (he exigence of' if filch the 
Bulgarians deny). To bolster, their 
claim, the Macedonian Academy of: 
Science* arid lArift b planning lie own 


0 W|» ^ - International symposium ou '‘the Cyril- 

!' According totMy g tltburoriw^yret . . Methodius period and the Cyril-, 
lUer^ Sbyonte ., Methodius tradition In Macedonia”, 

brothers was Old BjdVfW ‘fi! *od will send a detegallontb an Interna ■ 


brothers was Old Bu^i^ $nd titefr 

Sw^HJad*iSaj«Sf led 
Cottamunlst partyj *gmiW capltallwi 
and ! 


nOtfOhri.fode 

withtheSori 


idriice and frlendst 

Union”; . : i • . 


itart 1 * tee Bulgarian p 


renege of the Bulgarian president and 


and will wild a delf^Uontojoi idlfnu> 
tional symposium oh OhrbUanlty 
, among: the early Stavp te be h^lfi th the 
VaUcan neyt nuhmmi 
1 At the same time, the ofr^clal Ypgos- 
; lav preps agency,, TariJug hak Issued a 
‘ wale of attack*, on tbc flulgarians’ 
j ctalpw to thp twO MinU who, accord- 
, fog (o dbiiajttfohate scholarship, were, 
themselves, Ironically, Greeks. ^ 



a scene from the American television drams ^fTbe Day 


Space-age 
approach 
to farming 

by Thomas Land 

China's Beijing Agricultural Institute 
has imported remote-sensing space 
technology and established a centre to 
train technicians. Aided by many 
Western universities, the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) and' otheT global develop- 
ment agencies, the Chinese have now 
deployed space communication tech- 
nology in a dozen provinces and auton- 
omous regions to survey agricultural 
resources, estimate crop yields and 
forecast soil erosion, plant diseases 
and insect pests. 

Using foreign investment, the coun- 
try has sent 300 agricultural scientists 
for advanced training abroad and in- 
vited hundreds of foreign experts from 
Britain, the United States and else- 
where to lecture at various Chinese 
institutions over the past five years. 

China is expected to send 630 agri- 
cultural specialists abroad for masters* 
and doctoral <tegrce courses in the 
coining years. The aim is to provide 
teaching facilities in agricultural col- 
leges in China and to ada new subjects 
to the curricula. 

China has devoted n $300 million 
investment raised largely by the World 
Bank to the establishment of a new 
highfer education infrastructure in- 
tended to provide the specialist man- 
power lhat is needed to achieve drasti- 
cally improved national farm yields. 
The FAO says that China now intends 
to stress further cooperation in agri- 
cultural education with Western uni- 
versities in such fields as genetic en- 
gineering, management training and 
equipment design. 

More than four years ago, China’s 
agriculture planners invited an inter- 
disciplinary group of scientists brought 
together by the UN University to 


E rovlnce, a potentially rich gram grow- 
ig area, At their advice, the world 
Bank eventually raised $80 million for 
a gigantic land reclamation scheme to 
rescue iridre than 200,000 hectares .of 
wasteland. ' ■ ; '•' 

; .China must apply, sriace techpoJogy 
ter sueb earth-bound enterprises, as 1 


But the Pentagon appears to: have 
• found allies among scientists et.LpS' 
Alamos National Laboratory In- New 
Mexico and the Ames Research Cen- 
' tre run by NASA in California. Using 
computer models, they have con- 
cluded that thQ.risk of a nuclear winter 
is dependent upon the time of year 
chosen to start a war. 

If a nuclear war occurred in the 
northern hemisphere during the sum- 
mer,, they say, the resultant soot arid . 
smoke would be pushed high into the 
atmosphere were it would stay in a 
; wand, buoyant layer, insulated' from 
rainfall froip below. The smoke layer 
would take only a few weeks to spread 
around the northern hemisphere, and 
just a month to extend well imp the 
southern', hemisphere. The! . ndcleaf 
winter, would follow. -: ■■ ~.-s ' / 

., But in- the Winter, When IhClre is less 


/conventional , food production, • De- 
spite its vast land niass, China accounts 
ror.less than 10 ' " 


arable land - 


rcent of the world’s, 
it feeds nearly a 


Closure 

threat 


from D.B.; Udalagama " 

Colombo 

Sri Lankan universities may be shut 
indefinitely and used as rehabilitation . 

: camftj for Tamil internees if the stu- ' 

1 dttltsr' do not call off thehr lecture 
boycott ‘after the Easter vacation,' 
President J, R: Jayewardene :.has • 
warned. ' ; v \ ' ' - ' : <; V, T - - ; ? 

The universities began the vacation 
this week with only Perftdeniya offi- 
cially closed, fallowing protests against 
the grant penalties imposed for each 
day of non-attendance. The others 
were open but lecture boycotts con- 
tinued. , 

Mf Jayewardene, who is also Minis- 
ter pf Higher Education, snld. that in 
1971 during the insurgency headed by 
the -.national; Liberation Front, Mrs 
Bandaronaike, then Prime Minister, 
had, Used the university buildings as 
rehabilitation camps fojr Insurgents. ' 
“We can follow her.exarnple ana do 
the same.- We ore in great need of 
accommodation to house the (Tamil) 

' terrorists who, have been 1 captured. 

' When the Universities reopeh .we will 
consider thisi. if ' the boycott con- 
tinues,” the president said*. 

He sold that opposition" to the Uni- - 
yerslty (Amendment) Act could be 
voiced in discussion or in writing and 
can jlways bc considered. Acts had 
, been amend^din the past and could be 
amended in. the future. This could be 
achieved, not. by wolipttce,, abuse and 
boycott but ; by. talk, argument and 
reason: 
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Sitting behind a desk in a modest, 
sparsely-furnished room near the cen- 
tre of Oxford, Dr Arthur Peacocke is 
already immersed in his preparations 
to bring a fresh approach to some of 
the most pressing problems the world 
has known. On the wall, a giant poster 
of the earth looks down on him, a 
mocking reminder of the enormity of 
his task. 

Dr Peacocke is the director of the 
newly-formed Ian Ramsey Centre, 
based at St Cross College, an institu- 
tion set up with' the intention of 
studying the ethical problems arising 
from scientific and medical research. 
While in vitro fertilization and its 
accompanying dilemmas have 
apparently sprung up from nowhere to 
challenge the moral preconceptions of 
pundits from every corner of the 
printed page, the centre, by examining 
the underlying philosophical and 
theological issues of such problems, 
aims to get nearer the core of some 
centuries-old debates. 

“We are obviously not going to find 
any simple answers, neither do we 
want to pontificate," said Dr 
Peacocke. “But wc do wont to find 
how far people can agree on such 
issues, where they begin to diverge, 
and why." 

The centre is named after ion Ram- 
sey, a former Nolloth professor in 
Oxford and later Bishop of Durham - 
“not as controversial as the present 
one, but holding much the same 
views," says Dr Peacock. 

Professor Ramsey gave a much 
lauded university sermon in Oxford in 
i 964 which , by challenging some of the 
more traditional and staid notions of 
theology, laid the foundations for the 
formation of an inter-disciplinary cen- 
tre. Lamenting the lack of imagina- 
tion of some of Oxford's early Christ- 
ians, he said: “When the air was full of 
challenge and possibility, what did our 
predecessors ao? With a loss of nerve, 
they went out of their way to set up a 
discipline of their own, a subject 
considered to be academically unique, 
a theological training which catered for 
the clergy, not as gentlemen and 
citizens, but as an exclusive. group." 


Solving the 
problems 
of the world 

Peter Aspden talks to 
Dr Arthur Peacocke, 
director of the 
Ian Ramsey Centre 


ideas and, as he put it, a “new 
fellowship of learning”. 

“The most stubborn problems which 
beset contemporary society are those 
which occur on the frontier between 
different disciplines. Among (hem 
they number the problems that arise in 
an affluent sneiety at a time of rapid 
sodal change. 

“Problems , for example, of labour 
and management which plainly need 
for their solution ail the help that can 


when Parliament ended the Church of 
England's , monopoly of Oxford and 
.Cambridge: “Oxford l fear has spe'n- 
her, best days. Henson has set and for 
ever, She never more can be what she 
has been - the great nursery of the 
church. She will become a cage of 
unclean beasts at last.. . . ” 

Professor Ramsey scorned the di- 
vorcing of theology from the practical 
problems which existed in the real 
world, and used the sermon to extol, 
the: virtues, of cross-fertilization of 


which presumably theology, if it has 
any view of man and his place in the 
universe, might be expected to have 
something to say." 

The tlioughts of Professor Ramsey, 
on which Dr Peacocke is keen to lay 
great emphasis, swirled around senior 
common rooms for a number of years, 
enlisting n good deal of support but 
little action. 

His views,. on theology, however, 
began to be echoed in the faculties of 
moral philosophy around the country. 
Academics began to tire of the dry, 
pedantic nature of philosophers who 
would skirt around the edges of ethical 

E mblems, without ever grasping them 
y the root. 

Partly inspired by events in the 
United States, where the moral, legal 
and political aspects of social change 
Intertwined far more readily, philoso- 
phy -began to look at problems more 
directly, and with a fresh .determina- 
tion 10 be more socially, useful/ 

That in itself does not explain why it 
has taken until 1985 to set up a centre 
which could mobilize the thoughts of 
academics from various disciplines - 
but in many ways, the opponents of 
such an approach had. their hands 
forced by the speed of change In the 
scientific and medical spheres. 'Twen- 
ty-one years pftcr Professor Ramsey's 
sermon, Oxford had its centre. 


Dr Arthur 
Peacocke: “We 
will not duck the 
philosophical 
and theological 
Issues which 
underlie the 
problems" 


“It took a long time, and a lot of 
persuasion," said Dr Peacocke. “The 
problem was chiefly one of finance, 
but also of venue - when St Cross 
College moved to Pusey House, it 
seemed an ideal opportunity to set up 
the centre. We are now fimaed for the 
next five years, but our eventual target 
is an endowment which will give us a 
more permanent status.” 

The centre will initially consist of 
various small groups, or. working par- 
ties, which will look at specific prob- 
lems arising from science and medi- 
cine. The emphasis will be on intima- 
cy. regular meetings from a wide and 
varied selection of disciplines, and 
publication of reports ana books for 
use by scientists and politicians alike. 

Three issues have already been 
identified by . Dr Peacocke and the 
centre’s management committee as 
subjects for research! foe relationship 
■ between man and the enviroment; the 
consideration of criteria for deter- 
mining the beginning and end of life; 
and, more ambitiously, an examina- 
tion of the concept of the human 
person. 

On the last subject. Dr Peacocke 
treads cautiously. T ‘It is a vast topic, 
which has preoccupied many philo- 
sophers ana theologians alike. But 



changes in brain science, in particular, 
have widened tbe issue even further, " 
Significantly, a . neuro-surgeon, Dr 
Grant Gillett, has been appointed by 
foe centre as a research consultant for 
the project. 

On the beginning and end of life, Dr 
Peacocke sees the two topics as a 
mirror-image relationship, with a 
direct and dear correlation between 
when to cany out research on cells and 
when to switch off life support systems. 

“They should dearly be studied as 
two facets of one basic problem. Many 
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acknowledged bv the 
f™ P fe. as , 

forthcoming in 

Minister" view of a Roval r„3 
sion, for instance, see™ 
ychicie for dousing a bum“ 

being able to meet more reguffj! 
working more quickly in a streS 
way. The word academic do«S 
bad connotations here, but wcwaZ 
produce reporte which are, abS 
ij 1 *! 'I! b e t0 bus y people- in aW 
wi h the speed of change in 
politicians find themselves talking & 
out philosophy and theology, whSto 
they like It or not.” w ™ 

Although the ethos behind thee** 
tre s foundation is basically a Christiaa 
one, its inter-disciplinary nature a- 
tends to religion. “We want to incoiw 
rate a Jewish view, an Islamic far 
and the view of those with no faith si 
all. We arc trying to be eirenkinou 
approach, and find out where divas- 
fication of views occurs." 

The eclecticism of moral discome 
was recognized by the Archbishop oi 
York, Dr John Habgood, in his mau. 
gural lecture at the centre, who raw- 
mzed there was a process of mm] 
discovery, analogous to scientific it 
covery, which arises from a “sensitive 
reflection on actual issues against i 


that we will not duck the philosophical 
and theological Issues which underlie 
foe problem." , 

Although not wanting to be drawn 
on the substantive nature of recent 
political decisions, he sees a “dotty" 
contradiction between Parliament's 
legislative action on abortion 18 years 
ago, and Mr Enoch Powell’s recent bill 
on experimentation qn the human 
foetus. 

In the United States, Institutions 
such as the Hastings Centre in New 
York state and the Kennedy Institute 
in Washington fulfil a similar role to 
that envisaged by Dr Peacocke for the 
Ian Ramgey Centre, and are already 


background of general moral couumt- 
ment and insight derived from pas 
experience, whether Biblical a 
secular." 

Dr Peacocke is clearly proud of (be 
unique assembly of expert knowledge 
available to him in Oxford, although 
he does not want the centre's wort to 
be exclusively based in the city. 

Although the specific membenh? 
of the various groups has not yet beta 
established, he envisages monthly 
meetings for the next 12 months ora 
on the three topics which have beet 
singled out so far. 

His own personal interest, wiihlds 
background as former dean of Out 


interface between religion and sdeott. 
But, he is anxious topointout, ihatri 
be just one aspect of the centre's 
which, in theory at least, has no limits. 

“Much of the most exciting workdl 
be on the frontiers of vanous disci- 
plines, that is where the future lied," be 
said. “At the moment, the task is jo 
pull various strands together and coor- 
dinate them. We are at the end of tbe 
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In terms of electoral Success, the tide -.. 
basbeeo runningfirraly lnfgvtrak' of 
Labour student?; leadership ofthe 
National Unidn oT Students - until 
Ap tonbroken .chain oT 
Victories since the National Ofganfza- 
lion of Labour' Students swept to 
power 'to !982 has finally been filler-' 
rupted, and the Lett Alliance has 
raptured at place at the centre of ’ 
NUS dedsfoa-roakJng. V v • 

Only * siepre of votes amobg tbe " 
8w) - of 1 , so delegates voting- p the 
Conference to /Blackpool deprived 
-NOLSf 'education vice 
. president, ;Mb , LCdeySfolth, ot a 1 
secopd, term, It was particularly 
Balling for per |o be beaten by 
another Labour Party member, 24-/ 
gJJ-dW . Manchester , pply^relfr . 

tfuderitii who are at 


David Jobbins reports on the results of , the National Union of Students elections 

ISI Labour sandcastle hit by the tide 


. national secretary Jim Doofah uiS 
VfcUe Phillips, sttWfngror;welford 
vice president, both topped SQO 
voice. • . •• • : 

But Whether enough Labonr .$)&■' 
would foive switched foMrWhytelf : 
he had been a Gomrpupdst.or LfoeraJ 
standujj| for the Left Autonct is opeij 

HdwetcT his vktdry gives foe Left: 
Alliance foe long 

arm .so vital . to rebuIWlw i^'tfe^ 
nlzatlon from the grass^teafte^fo* ' 
demoralizing yearsstocp 

It has abo 1 served two tearafog fo 
NOLS that Its ceWbrated Itrach ine: 


painstakingly built up over the yean,: 
is not invincible. The Left Alliance 
now lias two full time sabbaticals on 
the NUS executive. Liberal John 
Murray haying also been reelected 
treasurer, compared with the three 
held by NOLS. . 

- ' The result toakes next year's pres- 
idential. battle Jhe foosl opcn sliice 
1982, Already to Blackpool the possi- 
ble candidates 1 were being Identified 
although the political groupings will 
not he making any formal decisions 
for maiiy months, 

. NUS roles mean that people may 
not hb elected to a third term iii any 
; ms^ Mid. this, means that both Mr 
Wprrayi and Mr- Doran musl make 
■np their mtods whether to run for the" 
P*^«ency w drop ^ut. - . 1 
J «» ta^dur camp there may. 

Ite. sirong prasure to find a female 
^^orto PhUWoolw/wIth Vickie 

The. 

i .Muriifc-or to run 

Mm:**? ftib tlfoe sabbatlcaj.' 

.. WWJe, NOLS tliiryeai* stewed (o 


elect 


the Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents within NUS. Dire predictions of 
total chaos Because of a proliferation 
of anti- NUS Conservative candidates 
failed ; to materialize, with Only three 
eventually taking part in the pres- 
idential hustings, laterfofllngto two, 

: The extreme left deliberately kept its 
cooLto the face of provocative re- 
marks 'and the potential : flasbpqint l 
, was defukd, 

1 ' But tbe biilld-up had had its effect, . 
ahjl while the antf-NUS presence was 
' predictably low - they could only 
muster a maximum of 21 votes - ft 1 
■ . was the performance of the moderate 
I Conservative 1 > £ Student'. 1 Unionists 


. Ildfrtea which mu^ giveconccm 
W Conservative Party leaders. Who 
have called ohTorystudents toplaya 
foU part tn uhldn activities^ 

. For the first time tiu<»4974 there 
arena Conservatives on the executive , 
rte»tmpmber> Mr Chris 
d only ,57 votes in foe 
poll, and; cable fourth 
id 'W WooUsj foc Soriafod 
add anarchist cafidldates.. 
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votes. 

Their speeches were noticeably less 
strident than in past . years, and 
seemed to pave the wav for a seat on 
the executive for the first time since 
.1983,.- 

: -.Wth- more , policy debate* than 
! ever before, this Raster’s conference 
. wd^ined fo^ WBy in which the 
jrtltical divisions within NUS are 
: . played out against a background of 

S U fL w ^f“« II<rt dlrecfl y student, 

related. While students^ are as 
affected by and as interested iq 1 Issues 
such as apartheid, sexual politics, 
aonbili, overseas aid and abortion, . 
! ^ 00 student 

Nor have the political groupings 
>t come; to terms with foe ph^ 
noraenon of .further education stu- 
. debts, despite the obllgatory refer- 

• ¥**« in hustings speeches. 11 

' “ I^senbaent at betoa 

vpatrenlzed by so to any higher educa: 
;tion students came, over stebnidy 
When Mr Gpry Law sought an pxecu- 
^ education 

student, : But therh are difficulties 
;often ; • because. rtuwt 'FK . students 
■/^f qtoy.o year or go In. foefo 
; foauy are; part timo or 

" 8 tcnubusCoriocction 

..-With their College .union,, _• • ‘ 

• • W*' ^fr iLawj’. that, was bo 1 

• W vcouferenre 

-H tfe that : 
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Mr Woolas see? foe year ahead 
dominated by the issues oflouuiiM 
voluntary membership - wo bsHB 
NUS is poising Itself, to Dght. As 
Interim report of an NWS team vtefl 
visited North America and Scandhu- 
via to examine their student fiwntw 
support systems suggests (hat 
dents . in countries operating W* 

. taking longer .to complete, twj 
courses because they underlie p»n 
time work. ■ 

.. They also suggest that loans JJ ■ 
: terns are bureaucrallp aad espw^J 

• to operate and claim there Is 

in each of the countries vWJw rlj 
USA, Canada, Deitoiark and 

- at the level of indeblednea““* 
end of course. •' . • ; ,.,j 

.The Investigators aim 
concern, that recrajthw for 
would be adversely afiedrf 
salary levels or employment opR 0 ^ 
nities in particular careers. . 

• Mr Woolas believes that forpjj 

. . urt from foe Treasury to rewijj 


. . will be maintained, but 
meeting . with the Chancellor 
.. Nigel Lawson to nudce sure u 
the Department of. 

. Science proposals are 
• He detects ^ aitiriy ctavtog 
.. students for ittdlvtduplltywjjj! 
i= with a year or two a^b, 

= less y uniform, i- attitud^ 

; stereotyped. Unlike 
/a cultoral- revolution 
pushing backthe frbottertor emnj 
; mice but a flahl to jteep vhat has 
;achleved.But ih^nw^jS 
■returning,: he 

such «r - the Ethiopian foj* 
aw^ening a gepenti awweoj®* 
Maybe .tl^independcncc 
brtog a random card Into foe 
^-constraining ■}-: student^ pofo 
activity, . - 
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In the first of a two-part series, Jon Turney analyses the problems besetting the NERC 

Scientists defend 
their own habitat 


■nic Natural Environment Research 
Council backs scientists concerned 
with air, earth and seas in Britain and 
across the globe. Within that remit, it 


tog it that aH five research counril"are 

the Rothschild reforms of W72 ■ wlSch 
^The NERC h ad^ more 

has fduld them increasingly reluctant 
to back strategic research as well as 

missioned research income ill! by . a 

third between 1979 and 1983, and now A geophysicist with the British . 
stands at £27 million of the council's 

£90 miillon-a-year budget. ~ • - - 

At the same time, the environment V -■ -■ •*** mttq I I r 

sciences are getting more expensive. 0 U.X V XV dl L/lC 
This Is partly because they are in I 

transition from don when diligent The NERC’s answer to Its problems 
observation produced useful results, to its corporate plan, devised over the 
a more mature phase where leading past year and published in February, 
edge work demands deeper analysis [ t U the most substantial document to 
m 3 more sophishcated theoretical emerge «, f ar from foe new require- 

ment for all research councils to 


supports a remarkable range of ven- 
ires -permanent bases to Antarctica, 
rescarcn vessels plying the oceans, 
geologists looking beneath our feet 
iud ecologists delving everywhere 
bom barren uplands to estuarine mud. 

Today, these scientists are united by 
a second common concern, besides 
their interst in our natural surround- 
ings. They know that for every three 
researchers now on the NERC's 
payroll there will only be two in five 
year's time. ... 

How has an organization with such 
an important job - consulted by every- 
one from fishers and foresters to 
motorway builders and oil prospectors 
> jot into such a mess? 

The answers go back to the founda- 
tion of the council in 1965, when it was 
one of the new research councils 
created by the incoming Labour gov- 
ernment. Die original plan was for a 
Natural Resources Research Council, 
hit the title was changed to take in the 
environment, neatly anticipating one 
ofthe prime political concerns of the 
socceeaing deeade. 

The new council took over existing 
research institutes in geology, 
oceanography and ecology - an 
attempt to include the meteorological 
office was beaten off by the Ministry of 
Defence. The NERC institutes ex- 
panded rapidly as research budgets 
pw in the 1960s. This was a contrast 
with the Medical or Agricultural re- 
search councils, for example, which 
used more of their money to set up 
smaller units to universities. 

Hie result was to deepen two con- 
Wctobuilt into the NERC's structure. 
Ore is between headquarters staff 
.hying to control expenaiture in insti- 
tutes and local directors jealous of 
thdr scientific autonomy, Until re- 
ttrtj. tbe directors generally came 
re( on top. although foe council has 
won control of a large wedge of cash by 
centralizing important services like' 
computing. 

Tbe second conflict, now sharper 
tlufl ever, is between the institutes and 
reraraity researchers in the sciences 
NERC supports. The council Is under 
rirone pressure from the Advisory 
Boa™ for tile Research Councils to 
spnd a larger share of its budget on 
®«tereiiy grants. . 

This pleases the academics, who. 
nave long argued that the institutes are 
W scientific flefdoms with no 
proper control through peer review, 
“fc Institutes, iq reply, argue that the 
^rent demand for university grants 
~ n P*y .demonstrates ' there are too 
departments, especially in gepl- 
rw 1 ' Mm the council spreads its cash 
‘Blrtly among mediocre academic 
grohps. 

«J? e i Se fo^ons helped shape an 
aft 10 " stogntoriy ill-equipped to 
Z^J^fofoe downturn to research . 

funding from the Department 
ot wucabon and Sdencd which began 




A geophysicist with the British Antarctic Survey reads a gravimeter placed on a rock 

Survival plan met with suspicion 


The NERC’s answer to Its problems 
la its corporate plan, devised over the 


ana more sophisticated theoretical 
ideas. 

The capital investment needed to 
stay in (he game is also growing. Some 
oceanographic research now needs 
ships, planes and satellites all at once. 
Environmental scientists also find 
more need to work to multidisciplinary 
teams and to collaborate across nation- 
al boundaries. 

TBe pressures these new needs place 
on the council have been showing for 
some time. The NERC virtually ran 
out of money to pay for new university 
grants for a time in 1983. It failed to 
raise foe subscription needed for the 
next phase of the unique international 
ocean drilling project when payment 
fell due this year. The basic survey 
work of British geology has almost 
ground to a halt. 

Like all the research councils, it 
argues it needs more money to help it 
back promising new ventures, and 
reorganize to increase flexibility. The 
NERC memorandum to the House of 
Commons Select Committee on Scien- 
ce, Technology and the Arts' current 
inquiry into the science budget told 
MPs: is quite clear the NERC Will, 

in future, be unable to meet all of its 
obligations and answer important 

S tcstions about the management of 
e environment and its resources; 
issues central to the economic well- 
being of our country." 

However, the current emphasis on 
reorienting research councils more 
toward industry's needs rather than to 
cater, for interests like conservation, 
pollution control and {and use plan- 
ning, and the poor relations over the 
past few years between the council and. 
the ABRC do not make a cash injec- 
tion likely. As the problems of the 
1970s mature into the crisis of the 
1980s, the NERC looks like being left 
to solve them on its own initiative. 


produce such plans and Its radical 
proposals have been received with 
suspicion by institutes and trades 
unions. 

The plan argues that the essential 

i u-oblem Is that the budset will no 
anger stretch to provide proper 
support for all the scientists on the 
staff. With costs rising at 5 per cent 
above the inflation rate per scientist 
employed per year and Income set to 
fall by 3 per cent a year as science 
budget hinds and government re- 
search commissions decline, there Is 
no choice but to cut staff costs 
rapidly, the plan says. 

The council’s need to boost uni- 
versity support, which should rise 
from 12.5 per cent of tofol NERC 
spendtog to J21,5 per rent by 1990, 
means a larger cut in to:hoiise Staff. 

The plan projects a'cut in scientists 
and support staff employed of 900 
over five years, from 3,130 now to 
2,230 in 1990, with 600 going in the 
first two years- NeWstaffrecrulted In 
expanding fields will be oh short- 
term appointments. The .council 
hopes it can meet Its targets by 
natural wastage and voluntary prem- 
ature retirement. 

To realize the savings from job 
losses, there will be laboratory clo- 
sures to cut the total number of sites 
the council operates. The Institutes 
that remain will also have to work 
harden to generate outside income. • 
Although the prospects for depart- 
mental commissioned research look 
poor, the council believes ft can do 
more ' contract research for other 
customers, and has set a target or 30 
per cent of Income from non-science 


vote work by 1990, compared with 
the current level of 25 per cent. 

As these changes are put In hand, 
the council Is also to reorganize Its 
administration, to give a structure 
better suited to choosing scientific 
priorities. The most controversial 
element in the reorganization Is the 

X lntment of three “directors of 
ce" to control divisions of the 
Swindon headquarters looking after 
earth sciences, terrestrial and fresh- 
water sciences and marine sciences. 

The idea Is.to give one person in 
each broad field responsibility for 
coordinating research, In universities 
and Institutes - taking commissioned 
work Into account as well as science 
vole prqjects. Some see this as a move 
to turn existing Institutes Into inter- 
changeable NERC “workstations”, 
and U certainly downgrades the role 
of on-slde directors. 

The three directors of science will 


management structure Is expected to 
help boost research which crosses 
boundaries between Adds. 

Areas In this category Include deep 
geology and fluid processes In the 
earth's crust and geophysics - the 


geophysics - me 
latter soon to be thesutuect of a Royal 
Society report expected to be critical 
of the council. In oceanography, the 
cross-boundary topics will Include 
work In both the deep ocean and 
around the continental shelf and on 
land studies of colonization in ecosy- 
stems and land use and hydrology. 
The council also lists atmosphere 
dynamics and environmental 
biotechnology as areas where major 
advances are likely. 

While priorities like this are sorted 
out, Dr Bowman and the council 
chairman Mr Hugh Fish, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Hermann Bondi last au- 
tumn, will tour NERC establish- 
ments explaining the plan to their 
scientists. Mr Fish stresses that the 
general shape of the changes is fixed 
but the council Is prepared to negoti- 
ate about' the detotiS. 

> The need for approaching the staff 
: reductions carefully steals from the 
, problems which could easily follow 
attempts id lose people on this reale, 

. Senior institute staff fear they will 
lose their best researchers, Who will 
most ' readily And work, elsewhere, 
and may lose a high proportion of 
skilled support staff, where turnover 
Is normally higher. In particular, the 
NERC employees who work on.com- 
mlsskHted studies rriay be fhe : most 
employable outride, but this la. pre- 
cisely the group whose expertise the 
cduqcil bred* (O keep.. 

Squaring the. personnel circle will 
be the Job of another newcomer to 
NERC headquarters, Dr Eileen But- 


: research Council, especially as the. 
' NERC's university science is set to 
become more strongly , managed as- 
well. The choke of appointees will be : 
crucial - ope council . number ex- 
plains do one will - want the ■ Jobs 
because they wil| fetir having to 
become pertoatetic, hatchet-men. 

The plan foresees the administra- 
tive changes helping ret new priori-' 
ties as the pattern of staff losses 
become? clear. So ftar, the overall 
scientific aims have hot been defined, 
aside from the general objective of. 


“maintaining scientific efficiency, 
value for money and productlvlty s ;' ) 
or as tike NERC’s secretary Dr John 


Bowman tants it, getting the best 
return on Investment for Great Bri- . 
tala Ltd. 

ii can ao However, the plan does list the j •« » „ - 

for other kind of work the NERC would like to &S’!2Pi. Dr Pl2 B ?" 

rget of 30 expand, without any order of merit. f3e » * former *5 Se f l i? *? 

ari-sdence In particular, It Is clear the new WMaretooradmlntorator vrilhthe 

. ’ . . Minbtiy of Agriculture’s agrlcidlii>- 

ral development and advisory ser- 
effccts of add rain on forestry. It has 300 staff at the ; vice,: She recognizes the difficulties 


aauy una wont eisewnere, 
f lose a high proportion of 
ipport staff, where turnover 
lly higher. In particular, the 


Tj* hardest job, facing the NERC is to change foe 
■™«ot Hs tnany institutes, large and small, without 
r e ^ carc h beyond repair. The institute 
T^r^Ors are snsn rimi« nf hlnn niiri. in fffinerfl . 


: P !i sht - the three largest institutes 

^-already In tbe midst of rationalizationput in hand 
‘.foe reroorato- plan appeared. The current 
^^hed below f ° Ur ” N ® C establishment*' is 

of Oceanographic Sciences (IOS) 

, three laboratonr sites, at Taunton in 

: vSy_ v > Bidston on Merseyside and the main lab at 
The Taunton ; site clop this 
BOtog to Bidston or Wormley.buj 
' fit iSSWS a &eady suggests a slimmer IOS could 

vvuJ^^faite' 1 responsibilities coyer work in the 
' harbours food . and •mineral 

:l sea^’ u ® a Irifluendng climate, and the shelf 


' . research institute than a university department. The 

nation, . - ryE'? best hope seems to be the recent strengthening 
illion a ,, of interest to environmental Issue*. i 




favour a 


^^fe.foStitufer7?V > “~7 :y . thmich itwilihavb come doWnfroroUstte 5 .. 


m-m effects of add rain on forestry. It has 300 staff at the ; 

TnP current Stnte ■ moment, spending £5.apii!!jon a year, Lett, than £l - 

X 1 V ^ U1 i* VU ^ - ' million of this comds from pominisslpned reseatch 

: P j.r;.. ^ ^ a- ■ . and this combined with .the large* number Of Sites ■ . 

OT til C flnf.il CPI 1 may Imply'jicavier ratio nriliat Ion at! foe TTE' than 

-.t”* : elsewhere;' ' 1 •• 

txrnHn The insttiute’Slong-tlme director, Mr John Jeffers, 

r 0S enr 111 W UI 1U is adamant that the work: doite needs sdentists based 

, ; close to the habitats under study - he says he is 

tasks' like deep geology, mapping the continental ; Mystified by the centralization of the BOS. He 
shelf and wotk to geochemistry. The institute s work, argues Strongly that ecology is inherently long-term . 

hears on everything from road planning to North Sea and mutiidiscipllnaiy and so better suited to a 

oil licences. • ' ' , . research institute than a university department. The 

The BGS Is by far the largest NERC operation, - ije's best hope seems to be the recent strengthening 
emnlovina 940 people and spending £26 million a . b f Interest In enylrorimenta! Issues. • 

vear lt has big problems lo mrich. Cut^ in . ; 

bommissioned wrk and sdence vote funds have Ipft British Antarctic Survey (BAS) * ■ • i'. 
it with too little cash to carry, but even bast^sufyey . Tie BAS Is foe most remarkable current example of ' 
work' '• • 1 * ’ 1 the advantages of doing sdence which has political. 1 

The smvey has shed 200 staff since 1979 and could L There j s growtogipternatlonal interest in the 
face loss of 300 more on the new. planning Antarctic region as a potential 'source of minerals and 

The current director; Dr Malcolm Brtnm, rectcons . mRr ine food resources. But the present importance 
he needs Bt least 70u people - 150 for the regular af the g AS in Britain stems from the Falkland* war,' 
Mirveviris 45Q free, for commissioned work, 50 for .. a ner whlch the survey's £5 million a year budget was 
adtomUtration and lQO doii^ basic research. : ■ doubled- : . 

TMwrtrlal Ecology (ITE) : No one pretends this is scientifically justified, ' 

The foriktrte of ^ Nature though the Standard of BAS work is good; But the : 

The ITE, lhe . diBoerse^NERC organ Iza- effect is to Itriulate the BAS completely from the 

' dhV to«*d™ the reit of the NERcf TTte exhit , 
tfon, though It wu nave rear I e studio foe ; money for Antarctic .work , came earmarked and ■ 
only seven & t to the UK - 4 whlle.everyone else faces cuts and closures the BAS 
ecological effrdsof human on, wild ; Is expanding Its headquarters in Cambridge to fit in 

everything from , foo impaci oi v, ^ . _ . . ^ ^ ^ M . . . . & , - 


The British Antarctic Survey (BAS) 


l835 n Slfe ribc * the job. Tbe BGS was set up in eoolo^I f inseriteide? on yn d ; ‘ ae ^ nd ^ 

maps of the UK-' Since i™ n; British Rgti tfrdbpnkniente id -y. aU foh fit* 


ahead of her and empharizes she will 
-Insist on collecting as much informa- 
tion as possible before drawing lip 
detailed projerilonsof who ahouW be ; 
allowed lo go. 

Dr ftuttle is asking institute direc- 
tors what staff structure they would 
ideally like, within the constraints of 
the plan, taking into account the 
ages, grades and specialisms of ex- 
isting employees. She should then 
have a better idea how different 
patterns of job loss will affect areas of 
science. : 

- Time - Is shorti with the formal 
action within the new regime due to 
begfri this week and If the council can 
produce a plausible staff model this 

K ar.lt wifi be a remarkable exercise 
detailed planning. But then the 
scale of the changes in prospect for 
the NERC demands nothing ieSs -It 
Is one of the most radical transforma- 
tions demanded of any research 
■ organization since . the commer- 
cialization of the, massive Harwell 
laboratories masterminded by Sir 
Waller Marshall hi the late L960s. 
Harwell survived. The next (wo years 
wIU show If the NERC will tod. 
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A fresh approach 
pays dividends 


Question: If you are a private universi- 
ty with fees of more than Si 0,000 a 
year, competing for students in a 
diminishing market-place, what hap- 
pens if you compel them to buy their 
own personal computers as a condition 
of admission? 

Answer; Applications go up by 49 
per cent. 

That is what happened last year at 
Drew University, a liberal arts college 
in Madison. New Jersey, when admi- 
nistrators and academics took a deep 
breath and decided to become the first 
in the United States la provide all their 
"freshmen" with computers - and 
charge them SI .680 each for the pri- 
vilege. Eight more universities across 
the country have now followed their 
lead, with much the same results. 

Fear that the university might be 
pricing Itself out of the market was not 
the only worry at Drew. Some lectur- 
ers felt that the introduction of the 
Epson OX-10 computers to the de- 
cidedly non-technical college would 
change its character. Others feared 
that the traditional emphasis on 
tcachiugrather t han rcseuTcn would be 
radically changed. 

Their concerns proved groundless. 
The computer has changed life at 
Drew, but in subtle ways. Essentially 
the students arc doing what they have 
always done - but doing it better. 

In their first week of classes last 
autumn, 351 new students were re- 
quired to use their Epsons to write a 
paper for their first seminar and to take 
a laboratory test for chemistry. The 
chemistry test was on lab safety. 
Students were given a diagram of the 
chemistry lab and a disc with questions 
on it. They typed their answers on the 
computer, stored them on the disc, and 
gave it in. Students who fRilcd the test 
or did not do the assignment were not 
allowed to use the laboratory. 

In the seminar, students used the 
computers to write, edit and print four 
papers and a final essay. Jacqueline R. 
Berke* professor of rhetoric in charge 
of the seminar, was enthusiastic about - 
the results .She believes that the .use of 
computers. will make students iqore> 
literate., “Our understanding of the 
People, write has changed,", she. 
sajffi,. "The. phase, of writing that is , 
actually . most important is revision; 
Yet how. much time does the poor 
student ever give to revision? The 
computer makes revision a playground 
instead of 8 punishment. 1 " 

Academics, too, have felt the be- 
nefit. All members are given one 
computer free of charge and can can 
buy a second at the sfodetit discount 
rale (the full price W $4,185) if they- - 
want.. v . .. . ,•/ V .Vy. 
1 Chapman, a professor of .. 

. English, says- he has; found himself, 
becoming a more thorough, expressive! ■ 
apd helpful critic since he begun asking 
, students (6 submit their wqrk an 
floppy discs and correcting them on his 
;dwn computer. ' ; 

“It flows out of me just amazingly," 
Professor Chapman says. '^always felt 
the process of. taking the paper and 




which I have on the computer." 

He, too, believes that using the 
computer has improved students r writ- 
ing skills. For the first time this year, 
none of his seminar students have had 
to take remedial writing courses. 

The ease with which the Epsons 
have been absorbed into life at Drew 


writing on It was quite reniqtc.' Paper 
,-nevfr gave me (he space and fluidity 


has astonished initial sceptics and this 
experience seems to have been repe- 
ated at other universities; 

Most of the institutions which now 
require students to buy their own 
computers arc primarily engineering 
and technical schools. American uni- 
versities usually considered leaders in 
computing, like Stanford in California, 
ihc Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Pittsburgh’s Camegie-Mei- 
lon University, have not done so. 

At Stanford, though hundreds of 
computers are available on the campus 
for student use, and hefty discounts are 
offered on machines from IBM, Apple 
Macintosh and Hewlett-Packard, it 
has been decided that the university is 
not sufficiently homogenous to Impose 
a tingle system. 

MTT takes the lofty view that no 
microcomputer on the market today 
meets the needs of students. But it is 
doing something about it, with the not 
inconsiderable help of a $50 million 
grant from IBM, and the Digital 
Equipment Corporation. This money 
is being used to finance Project Athena 

- the code -name for the development 
of a powerful personal computer 
suited to the particular needs of 
teaching and learning. 

As for Camegie-Mellon, it too is 
waiting for a machine which will 
provide the proper mix of function, 
quality,- performance and price, in 
association, with IBM, it has embarked 
on'a $10 million programme to develqp 
its own computer,.... 

Some universities, while not com- 
pelling students to buy personal com- 
puters, have used, some fairly strong 
persuasion. Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, specified the Apple 
Macintosh and offered a large discount 

- plus a free hookup to tne campus 
network. 

Forthe nine universities which have 
decided to opt for compulsory -purch-' ■ 
ase, the exercise has not been cheap. 

; Repair services have to be provided* 
computer laboratories, computers for 

E rpfessora and money for faculty mem-'' 
elis to develop software* In addition to 
subsidies for ttemaphities themsel ves, 
In ufo case of , Dallas Baptist Uni- 
versity, • Drexel University . in Phi- 
ladelphia and Virginia Tech, the dpst . 
has been dve'r $1 million, each. They 
are not complaining. The expanse is 
justified, they say, by the effect of the 
: computers on the quality of education, . 

William Norris 
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Hong Kong strikes a high note 


For a visitor from a country without 
schools for the combined performing 
arts at any level, It Is both exhilarat- 
ing and correspondingly dispiriting 
to contemplate a £30 million per- 
forming arts development overseas, 
Initialed by an Englishman. But this 
Is precisely what has happened. The 
Englishman was David Stone and 
Hong Kong the site. 

After creating the Music Office for 
Hong Kong In 1977 (a spare time 
musical practice and appreciation 
boost for some 5,500 school chil- 
dren), Mr Stone was Invited by an 
official of the Royal Hong Kong 
Jockey Club to consfder the next 
move. Not a man to be -lost for an 
Idea, he suggested the Hong Kong 
Academy for Performing Arts. 

He received an immediate, in- 
termediate nod. Some time later, he 
delicately presented the preliminary 
costing. It took just 10 minutes to get 
the nod. 

Scheduled to open in September, It 
will open on time and probably below 
cost. This is the way things are done 
by the Jockey Club. Then Hong 
Kong will have a sparking four-year 
diploma institution, capable of hand- 
ling a projected 600 students, with 
entry at 16 or 17, 

The £30 mllllion will buy a building 
consisting of three main structures, 
for teaching, performing and admi- 
nistration respectively. On the 
teaching/performlng side, not includ- 
ing 10 music teaching and 58 practice 
rooms and numerous lecture rooms, 
there will be dance studios, a 1, 200- 
seat main theatre, a 400-seat 
theatre, an orchestral/rehearsal/re- 
cording hall, a recital hall, an ex- 
perimental theatre, a drama studio 
and substantial theatre storage and 
workshop areas. Additionally, there 
will be a television sfudfo, video and 
media facilities and an outdoor per- 
formance area. 

This is not even the main cost. The 
site has been given by the Hong Kong 
government, which has also agreed to 
set aside HK$70 million (about £7 
million) to cover equipment coats and 
an addition estimated HK$33 million 
(dbout £3; million a year ‘ at 1982 
prices) tomeetrfecurrentexpenditure. 
This is a level of commitment to the 
performing arts which would never 
nave been seen on British shores, 
although much of the. educational 

The social time-bombs whfdi the Gu- 
jarat and Madhya Pradesh provincial 
governments had planted some time 
ago began to go off even -as local 
assembly elections in these two states, 
among others, were being: held'. ; \ 

■• In both states, students protesting 
against more, reserved jobs for dis- : 
advantage people in government and 
medical, engineering and other profes- 
sional institutions have been running 
amok, burning buses, destroying pub- 
lic property and .bringing everyday life 
in one town after another to a halt. 



of the alternative disciplines, whlleli 
the first year of their diploma count, 
this will continue with the addilkncf 


The impressive site for the new academy for performing arts 

expertise is English. taught In temporary premises, it* 

Dr Basil Deane, the director of the founders of the academy have bad b 

academy is British, as are the deans counteract the lack of any mai 
of music and technical arts; the dean tradition in the performing arts b 
of dance comes from America, while schools by offering a pre-enlry owe. 

the dean of drama comes from Hong ramnie. 

Kong. These four schools cover the The interdisciplinary courses am 

academy’s four disciplines. The next cornerstone of the academy’s edict 
tier down, the heads of department, tional outlook. At foundation tab. 
are predominantly from overseas as all students will take a course in on 
well. of the alternative discipline 

Although local expertise is becom- the first year or their dlplor 

fng substantial, particularly with the this will continue with the i 
astonishing formation of no less than an introduction to perfor 
eight professional companies and course, 
attendant schools over the last seven Aside from the essenl 
years, Basil Dean recognizes the building, Basil Deane Is £ 
implications. “At the very top, where the opportunity the acad 
you are looking for people with sents for his staff to be am 
considerable experience as perfor- In both directions: west tc 
mere and teachers, there aren’t many Chinese to west. “China 

based In Hong Kong, that's true. So greatest population, the gn 
part of their Job is to make them- lization and the greatest i 

selves redundant Bt the end of their breaking out and looking h 

five-year contract, so that mainly Wo have had exchanges n 
local staff at the lower levels can come and requests for more, 11 li 

forward,” he said. “Hong Kong has such jx 

Since the academy will cover both a cultural exchange cent 
oriental and western forms of the kind of 'melting pot, all! 
four disciplines, there are already brew Isn’t mixed up yet. It 
concentrations of local staff. years’ time, this academy ! 

Although the first Intake of 40 uniqne personality.” 
dancers and 35 musicians took place _ _ - 

last September and they are being M. Fe&thCTStOne 


a Gujarat government has goi 

\Y\Q9Y fIVPY* fy inem on reserved jobs. Ii 

VVCA the recommendation of the; 

Commission, the then Jana 
QUOtaS DUtS ment labelled 82 castes > 

'l r groups under India's const! 

a 1 on n/i nn Thereafter, numerous olh 

Violence OH left out by the Uaxi pane 

_ . reason or another, sought t 

fh P CPrl pH nip Inrly classified. To assess tni 

IUC ijvIICUUIv the Rnne Commission was 

listed 63 occupations (indui 
. „ . .. , and marginal farmers, shan 

classes constitute some 50 per cent of shephords nnd caltlc-broede/sj. ■** 
the population and 52 per cent in recommended that only those 

onmr.fi. loco thntl 10.000 IlllMlt J® 


an Introduction to performing arts 
course. 

Aside from the essential las 
building, Basil Deane Is (brfiled bj 
the opportunity the academy pre- 
sents for his staff to be ambasadsn 
In both directions: west to Chinese, 
Chinese to west. "China has Ik 
greatest population, the greateslchl- 
lization and the greatest Interest hi 
breaking out and looking to the 
Wo have had exchanges with Ctix 
and requests for more,” he said. 

"Hong Kong has such poteotU » 
a cultural exchange centre. Ifii 
kind of 'melting pot, although the 
brew Isn’t mixed up yet. I think h II 
years’ time, tWsac*memy wffltaei 
uniqne personality.” 

M. Featherstone- Witty 

Gujarat government has gone touts- 
fy them on reserved jobs. In 19", ». 
the recommendation of the A. R. «» 
Commission, the then Janata gove* 
ment labelled 82 castes and otwi 
groups under India's consUWttw . 

Thereafter , numerous olbergrtnf* 
left out by the Baxi panel for 
reason or nnolher, sought to be a®' 
Inrly classified. To assess lhe|r cIssb, 
the Rone Commission was^ ^H 


In Madhya Pradesh last November the population and 52 per cent in 
the Quota for disadvantaged groups Madhya Pradesh, 
was Increased by a further quarter, . So why did the opposition oppose 
takmg the total proportion of reserved this measure for back those opposing 
jobs, including 22.5 per cent for the it) when it liad throughout the last 

sched.uled castes and tribes, to 78 per three years been clamouring for the 

cent. In Gujarat; Mr Devjibhhl Vanvi, implementation of the 1982 Mandal 

the minister of state for social welfare, 'Commission report, which tailed for a 
announced in, January the) state gov- quota of 27 per cent for disadvantaged 
V 2WS i 1 wia J Qn to iAiM' these groups? Nor could it applaud Congfess 
- baclqvmd^lM” quotas from .10 to 28 for giving them a boost .when the 
: per cent. The totaivolunie.'of reserva- . . opposition had hitherto been the prin- 


1'iuecn montns hiwk |W 

mission liad handed In. 

Gujarat government w ■ 

the quota fof “backward I ela^Pr 

in .2 <io Rut it 


lions went up to 49 per cent, which is 
the Supreme. Court ceiling. 


■ -—O WIIW4J 

opposition had hithejrto been the pnn- 
opal champion of their interests. The 
Janatq governments at the centre and 
in l^ ates ^jWng ,,l97?-80 made 

ihar, Madhya /Pradesh', Uttar 
Pradesh and elsewhere^ Caught Be- 





1 inHuc Bvcn'cnmg eise paie into inslg-- ■ Thd orOwinp assertivprwjK n r ni. ■ 
-■ dificance f N^tnatthp|^ traMc eyenn , -“backward qlasseS” -r domprising 3 743 

Station But for the 


Operi compelitipo; If it was - J * 


groups. Counting : the 
W. : aside for the sche- 


io^Mp«cenTBatit^» 
commission’s proposal for a 
to determine ^‘backwardness ^ 
Since the stipulation, of a w 
had in the government s eye? 
ly complicated the 
lishlng which further j# 

included among the. baajgH,.' 
sea”, it set uO yet anothw oou^- 
What, has infuriated the pjjng 
students is the matmer in 
Gujarat government is 
double . to accommodate 

taged groups’ deraanMW«5, 
quptds. They, also object to 
afe Wction on » 
ground of the prpposal 1^.4^. 
mid criteria with cwti ataw 5 , 41 , 

ntinants pf "hackw^dnew ■ _ ^ 
Tliere is no ca* fof 
treatment to those flre 

only in. name an^v?jo 
positioned to sequrd 
without having to depend ^ ^ 

protection 


.haydbedr 
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hiprovindalgqv- 
5! if necessary to 
large and politi- 
iwardciasses-is . 


tribes might . « IU0OUW 

Apportioned qMotas. . , yrt 

Madhyrf Pradesh. 
taken so destructively to tiie ... .. 
try tq prevent this. ' 
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David Sutton on tracking down modern literary manuscripts and letters in British universities 

A highly original paper chase 


-Holographs,” Michael Holroyd has 
written, “will never lose their power of 
attracting people. Handling a manu- 
script is toe nearest textual critics, 
biographers or historians come to their 
subject.” 

To look through the corrected drafts 
of a favourite book can be, for any 
reader a powerful experience. Ana 
for the literary scholar (Jon Stallwor- 
thy on Yeats or Gittings on Hardy, for 
example) original manuscripts are the 
tools of the trade. Yet collectors and 
teachers in British universities have 
seldom appreciated their value - least 
of all those of living or recently-dead 
authors. 

In 1979 Encounter reprinted a talk 
by Philip Larkin whose title summed 
up the situation: “A neglected respon- 
sibility: contemporary literary MSS.” 
Larkin was urging a change in a whole 
setof British critical attitudes: towards 
the study and teaching of modem 
literature, where the use of original 
materials might show how imaginative 
works came into being; and towards 
die collection and recording of such 
materials, where British university lib- 
raries had in general shown little of the . 
enthusiasm of their American counter- 
pits. 

Larkin outlined clearly the sad 
story: too many keepers of British 
collections In the postwar period had 
refused to take an interest in modern 
literary manuscripts. Some in consequ- 
ence were lost or not preserved; and 
huge numbers found their way to the 
new treasure-houses of North Amer- 
ica: the Humanities Research Center 
at Austin; the Huntington Library in 
San Marino, California; the Berg col- 
lection in New York Public Library; dr 
ooe of the splendid collections in the 
large university libraries. 

Important British authors, including 
tome of the most English of writers, 
can now be properly studied only in the 
United States. Most of H. G. Wells's 
manuscripts rest in a purpose-built 
library In the University of Illinois; 
ih ift i 1 LKR. Tolkien's literary papers went 

. ' ft fo foe Marquette University in Mil- 

Sf.,, i ■. wukee; to study Evelyn Waugh one 

Si 1 ' I ba to, travel to Austin; for Robert 

Graves to Carbondaie; for Winifred 
Holtby to Nashville; for Iris Murdoch 
gd Angus Wilson to Iowa City; for 
wank Swinnerton to Fayetteville, 
Arkansas; and so on. The list seems 
endless. • 

The great successes of American 
“tars in the 1950s and 1960s 
ranher discouraged British univerei- 
“*•: If everything was already in the 
United Sthtes, why bother? E. M. 

believed that for the period 
IP2-1950 the battle was already lost: 
north American repositories had 
, “ught up most of the available ma- 
• tend and the best that British. libra- 



of Reading all contain valuable 
manuscripts as well as fascinating cor- 


respondence. Equally, the register will 
embrace personal papers of publishers 
(such as tne Victor Gollancz collection 








Auden, Andrew Young, Peter Porter, 
Ted Hughes, Stevie Smith and Larkin 
himself found a place in the main 
national library. After 1967, all kinds 
of manuscripts, not simply poetry, 
were bought and sold to any SCONl/L 
libraryat a 25 per cent discount, raised 
in 1972 to 50 per cent. The whole 
enterprise showed what might be 
done. 

More recently, however. Arts 
Council grants to SCONUL libraries 
have been first reduced and then 
brought to an end-.The main reason for 
this was not the geqeral cuts in Arts 
Council funding but the fact that too : 
few universities were taking advantage 
of the scheme. In the present economic 
climate it is difficult to see it being 
restarted (although a Victoria ana 
Albert Museum purchase grant fund 
still exists) and difficult to resist the 
conclusion that another chance has 
been missed. 

The story is not wholly one of 
decline ana neglect. An Increased 
awareness of the importance of mod- 
ern literary manuscripts has un- 
doubtedly developed. And while the 
collecting of such papers has entered 
an unpromising period, progress is : 
being made- in tne recording of in- 
formation about collections (large and 
Bmall) already brought into, public 
custody. . . . . • 

As the Arts Council grants trickled 


leading University, Arnold Bennett at Keele); 
he project, and fund- • collections of writers who have for 
eme came from the various reasons been “adopted" by a 
he Uverhulme Trust, particular univeTsi ty (Gavin Ewart and 
uy, the Arts Council, Anthony Thwaite at Hull, Samuel 
:ademy, the British Beckett and G. S. Fraser at Reading, 

umber of commerical John Wain at Edinburgh, Kingsley 

Martin at Sussex, William Plomer at 
register came into Durham, Roy Fuller and G. Wilson 
tober 1982, in Reading Knight in the Brotherton collection at 
ty. The survey has now Leeds); 

tor almost half pf Us • accumulations of miscellaneous 
irs and it is perhaps not papers, some of which, are particularly 
le a preliminary sketch appropriate (the original otTony Har- 
, which are ngt as rison’s “Newcastle js Peru” is . in ■ Ihe 

s might have been University of Newcastle library, for 

t instance), but many of which are quite 
igration to the United ■ random. . . 


nans could do was to write politely and an unpromising period, progress is 

for microfilms. being made- in the recording of in- 

This gloomy view was reflected In formation about collections (large and 
w committee on manuscripts set up small) already brought into, public 

^ ,h ® s *walng Conference of Nation- custody. . • . M . 

ai and University Libraries. In 1960 As tne Arts Council grants trickled 

Lafkin wrote to* 20 leading British away, SCONUL took up an idea which 

for thefr experiences in ' could bring the papers of contemporary 
“sparing of their original Daoers. writers into universities and other 
Ata«t all had had°pre^lng P offers p!»«* by . different route. At the 

America, no interest at all same standing conference meeting » 
from Britain, . which Larkin gave his "nedectef re- 

" . redly was hearthreaklnclv sponsibility ,, paper in 1979, Paul Levy 

of the Strachey Trust suggest^ that 


uay H5K5Q jjj- five vears atrn tn ntve suyutu,^ 

Si® 1 *": 


librarian of Reading University, 
agreed to head the project, and fund- 
ing for the scheme came from the 
Strachey Trust, the Leverhulme Trust, 
the British Library, the Arts Council, 
the British Academy, the British 
Council and a number of commerical 
firms. 

The location register came into 
operation in October 1982, in Reading 
University library. The survey has now 
been running for almost half pf Us 
allotted five years and it is perhaps not 
too early to issue apreli mi nary sketch 
of Itk: findings, which are ngt as 
discouraging : as might have - been 

Clearly the migration to the United 
States of the-papers of many writers 
whose reputations were made by I960 
will 1 nevef be reversed, Moreover, 
there have recently been unfortunate 
withdrawals of valuable.deposits. Most 
of the John Galsworthy collection is 
now gone from Birmingham Universi- 
ty and the Charleston papers, re- 
moved from .King's. College, Cam- 
bridge, were dispersed at . auction 
(although King's cannily kept photo- 
copies). 

The general picture 
in the location ; 1 
register’s work is 
one of steady growth 
and increasing interest 


' Experience should now be teaching 
depositors who need to rql&e money 
(and cannot therefore afford to Con- 
vert their deposits into gift?) that It is 
much'! better to negotiate With, the 
library where their deposits are housed 


at the Modem Records Centre, Uni- 
versity of Warwick). 

In collecting 20th-century papers, 
archivists have already had to come to 
terms with one major piece of new 
technology: the typewriter. Almost all 
the collections so far mentioned In- 
clude both typescript and handwritten 
documents. Now, however, we are 
about to enter an nso when many 
writers will presumably compose on 
computers. 

Tuc implications are enormous. So, 
just as fair copy typescripts can occa- 
sionally be at interest to students if 
they are found to differ from the work 
as published, it may be that keepers of 
special collections in the future will 
have to be ready to take in “floppy 
diskettes” from the word-processors 
on which authors have worked and 
reworked their creations - even 
though only the final version will 
usually survive. And if some “writers" 
(like Agatha Christie) do not write at 
all, but speak into dictaphones, then 
dictaphone tapes should also be col- 
lected. 


Such media may be thought to be 
outside the range of a location register 
of literary manuscripts. It is therefore 
pleasing to report that a recently 
established directory of recorded 
sound resources, based at the National 
Sound Archive, should catch them in 
its net. This directory Is one of a 
number of initiatives giving some 
cause for optimism about the state-of- 
the-art In recording original materials 
for contemporary and humanities stu- 
dies In general. 

It is hoped, for instance, that an 
artists' papers Index, now actively 


Another encouraging sign is that ., promoted by the University of Glas- 
njore universities now seem .prepared • . sow library with the support of the Art 
tq take; the risk of acquiring papers !of . Historians Association ; will came into 


tq take; the risk of acquiring papeiS!of 
■ comparatively young writers - like the 
ppetiy manuscripts of Tom Paulin and 
... Paul Muldoon recently bought for the 
Brotherton collection, or those of 
- Andrew Motion acquired by the Uni- 
versity of Hull. This Is, pf course, the 
sort of risk that Ihe American reposi- 
tories have always been prepared to 
take. 

The location register will draw the 
attention of scholars to small collec- 
tions in unexpected places,- some of. 
which (such as the Laurence Housman 
deposit in Broinsgrove Public Library 
or the correspondence files at Elgar's 


befog in the next cOtipJe of yedrs, and 
proposals tot a . location register- of 
records of the book trade have recently 
been discussed. 

How then does the future appear? ' 
New literary manuscripts come into 
existence every day - produced by 


lories have always been prepared to pencil, pen, typewriter arid word-box. 
take. ■' How .can we ensure that as many of 

The location register will draw the them as possible art preserved In 
attention of scholars to small coUec- British public institutions? 
tions in unexpected places, some of. First, the developing awareness of 
which (such as the ^Laurence Housman . . the importance of contemporary liter- 
deposit in Broinsgrove Public Library ary manuscripts must be consoudated 
or the correspondence files at Elgar's - especially by increasing their use in 
Birthplace Museum, Broad heath, or teaching ana research. Clearly the 

the E, A. Homel Museum, Klrkcud- location register (which., may become 
bright), are extremely difficult of ac- one of a network of location registers) 
cess by public transportl . can help here. 

It will alw underline the value of Second, there should be increased 
collections in. the colleges and schools : cooperation among libraries, ultiverei- 
at tended ;by certain authors. Most, '.'ty and other, based on wider know- 


Birthplace Museum, Broad heath, or 
the E, A. Homel Museum, Kirkcud- 
bright), are extremely difficult of ac- 
cess by public transportl 
. It will also underline the value of 




Li&jkjitong conference . received 
1E2? ? 0 QHy. The committee 


tets which remain irt the British Isles. . 

, A register of locations of literary 
manuscripts had been one of the auns 

^ s>gaio£ colMve So? HQBiSt • : b u they 5f d ft . Such big losses are in any .case .; al“ writers. For example, the Bodleian fund, the National Her! 

fornurAases' 'jj* 1 Wu d | wl Jr3 § & Levy Srtt comparatively rara.The gcneralplc- Library has the pnpers of James Bllsh Fund and, In Scotlai 

V • nlri tSk ture being revealed ^ tBe IooiHoji . (crentor of -Star Xrek’^s fho Univcrsi- Museums Purchase Fu 

NUty for moto litlrarv Qoate c d A972, register's work'Is.one of steady gfowjh |y of Glasgowthose of Benjamin Swift.; year helped bring sevci 

panicufoj V Supplement^ ; S e ^ ra B jid 'and increasing mtetest. Dcspiie'lthe .the University of Southampton those. •: Whistler. letters to the 

SS' Glasgow;. Scotland is, 


tbfiSSS tco - 1 l ective a cd°n, against ■ wide-spread scepticism. When 
tad mKSH 8 0f for purchases . JJchael Holroyd and Paul Levy first 


library where their deposits are hotised several '.public schools (notably the 

than 1 to rush to the auction rooms. •' King's School, Canterbury and. Eton 
They can benefit from tax concessions College) have magnificent collections, 
and not having to pay premiums and ; Without expressing opinions of its 
they can tit the same time earn the , own, the register will illustrate the fact 
goodwill of the British academic > that many British repositories are 
community. !• . collecting the papers of “non-canonic- 

Suph big . losses are In any 'case .; al" writers. For example, the Bodleian 
comparatively rare. The gcneral plc- .Library has Ihe pnpers of James Bllsh 
tiire being revealed in 'me location . (crontor of "SlarTrck 4 '); the Universi- 
reaister’s work'lspne .of steady growth ly of Glasgow thqse of Benjamin Swift; 


Ki wa som«5 of hia 1 needed to oe cwgw- . ^ V c t3 ity libraries have . now joineq, mo 

theArta Council received , ; By 1979, .the Stea^^Trtst was ^j^ ll|brari5S m important repqsi- 
S m. with justifiable winning the argument. .The SCONUL . ^ M;of modern morary manuscripts. 

l »y set abo'iit ih* fnimHtno nf - • Anri to commission Dr James “T, .■ nru A .muiina ml actions of naoers of 


{ frtaiav^uT2? c wirt ? justifiable winning the argumeni. i nc aw. 
•' ® Nafinnir^^ ehoilt the founding of deejdbd to commission Dr 


• from the 


'individual authpris In unversity librar- 

• > ^ _ 1 1 1 'aLZm Min n ovnuhS 1 ' . • 


;wi . • yratyoM » i, in COO- inuiviUM"! • ,TT 

> with the scripts at ^ 1 ,ies fall into three piain groubs. ^ 

he Pilgrim duct a pilot project on the fe^biiuy or # pramlncntlopd writ 

ted buying ’;:, a computerized fotation_ rep manu . (Ed\i?n Morgap a t G lasoow, i ainr 


staftea buying '; - a computenzeo 
i tf® B^P ta :® n£f rasellihg them ; 20th-century English lit 

V'- scripts and letters. * 


(Edwin Morgap at Glasgow, partes 
Suslejr at Exeter; : Adrian Henn at . 
Uvertool, Walter OraenWoqd at Sal : 
ford, dT H. j^wrence « Nottingham; 
Heteri' B. -Cnjickshank at Slirffn^ 


lusley at Exeter; Adrian Henn at 
vefpool, Walter QraenWopd at Sal- 


Liverpool ,V 

ford, D. H. 


riches burled, ip two further sorts of 
accuhnuatipn,. which hnve hitherto 
hepn underused: publishers! prchlves . 
and the. archives of periodicals and 
magazines. Collections tike those of 
.the = Carcanet Press and the . Critital 
Quarterly, both In the John Rylahds 
Universliy Library of Manchester, the 
Dublin Mpgazlne prehive ut Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the huge Archive 
or British Publishing at the university 


continue, with gifts and deposits being . 
actively sought and gratefully received 
and with use being made of those 
grants-in-aid which remain. 

Arts Council grants may have come 
to an end, but others have not — for 
example the V & A purchase grant 
fund, the National Heritage Memorial 
Fund . and, In Scotland, the Local 
Museums Purchase Fund (which last 
year helped bring several lots of J, M. 
Whistler letters to the University of 
Glasgow). Scotland Is, indeed, rather 
favoured at prescnt. fcrf the Scottish 
Arts Councif still lias funds reserved 
for purchase gnats.. Last July It made a 
substantial contribution to the purch- 
ase of Robert Nye manuscripts oy the 
University of Edinburgh. 

No possible sources of help should 
.be hegleqted. It might then' be possible 
to press - for a restoration of the Arts 
Council scheme, with a firm commit- 
ment from SCONUL libraries (hat 
money offered will indeed be spent. 

TJte author Is senior research officer of 
the Location Register at Reading Uni- 
versity library. 
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Paradise lost - the 
health service testament 


As the season turns again to times of 
rebirth and rejuvenation , the roads are 
once again fill] of those bent on secular 
immortality. I can scarcely emerge 
beyond the garden gate without en- 
countering friends in jogging suits 
performing their personal rites of 
spring. Not for them this weekend the 


but a quest for salvation on cycles after 
the tong fast of the F-plan diet. 

We all want to Jive for ever, these 
days apparently in the guise of clean- 
cut youth In Adidas casuals. Such 
strivings can take on all the enthu- 
siasm and rigour of asceticism; how 
many of my lean and hungry jogging 
friends are latter-day puritans re- 
sponding to some inner call to defeat 
the self and scourge the passions? 


Were the health and fitness obses- 
sion limited to my immediate circle ! 
might interpret it as the agonized 
reaction to the approach of middle 
age; the exercise routines and unsatu- 
rated fats a desperate last ditch de- 
fence of youth. Only one of my 
contemporaries is bravely swimming 


against the tide, meeting middle life 
head on in a hedonistic naze of been 
and cigarette Smoke . Most are jogging 
determinedly towards Ufe beyond 40, 

. eating, or rather dieting, and drinking,; 


«• tathey abstaining theft way across' 
the great divide. Two summers ago J • 
happtiy. cheered on a fell-running 
mend, content with the immediate 
pleasures of sipping wine on sunny 
Pennine hillsides; last summer our 
encounters were brief but. athletic, he ' 
traMng. l cycling along the local lanes. 

Yet it cannot be my narrow genera- 
tion who make the sections on diet and ■. 
body-care the fastest growing areas of , 

. the local bookshop. It cannot be us . 
Blone who have sent theBevieriey. Hills* 
diet into the bestsellers and .brought 
bran and wholemeal bread to the front . 
of Satnsbuiy's shelves. The barometer- 
of society wq may be. but . wc mupt ; 

• nodertly disclaim total responsibility, 
rot spanifa enrolments in Yoga for 
heath. With the exception of the,* 
individualistic northern beer drinker 
Whom even advertisers see as accept- * 
ing his lot of pot-bellied joviality, os a : 
nation we seem drawn in these dlrec-; 

tiOjQS. : 


Our dictrarv fads appear only the ■ 


. f . ffipd Prthelr than; , 

w*. nfoasks, , Its 1 ;; : 

. iferiptfons' in . nodical self-help ; 

tones, WellVwomaii centres and'* ’’ 


Vfio 

hint of 


eiperiaWy among" 
womcm. pfchnist.of thh btofassfonal£ . r 
• Impatience at thc iig^jfres arid unri-"-' , 
spoita ven«s of: the health iettitf* 1 
combine with h grdwing ddmiehd for ‘ 

positive health, for scrfeenli 


; We modem adherents of health' and! 
fitneK exhibit all tho passioii arid! 
mutability of fringe religion. ‘Rushing 
“Wp* .dietary gum to another the . 
gullible fall prey to charlatan preachers 
™J t ° P, lcp ^ Indulgence . with 
Pntatoes. salvalldn Without choles- 
l&ft ^iniritan: can In-; 

dulge orgies of mfisocKfam in puhishinci 
exercise regimes; ' foe backslide^ 
amoiw us prefer the-.new’messlahs 
promising eternal youth on a diet of 
ayocadoea; turn to visionaries proffer- 

‘ 1V17 P1nrV» f\T . rAinklninn nI«.Lp| 


roads oveiy mdmipg , already the com- ! 

chUrefrrwithto-a-'. 
thisinnefsallj 
ifiSSl deal with 1 
sWU WP: pn his ;ctiUlyi Tim, The. 

? r W^ b M^.aWareness 
gff. Paradise is . fo , be' aertied. them 

IMte 


Demand for part-time education is 
highly localized. Part-time students 
tend to live, work and study in one and 
the same area. Local employers’ needs 
for courses for their employees differ. 
Thus, lack of regional data on the 
demand for part-time higher education 
makes it difficult to provide the range 
and the type of courses that would best 
meet local requirements. 

The current level and pattern of 
demand for, and future trends in 
part-time higher education on a re- 
gional basis are the subject of a study 
sponsored by the Economic and Social 
Research Council. This involved a 
survey of employers in the private and 
public sectors with a total labour force 
of some 164,000 full-time employees in 
Wales. Some of the findings, however, 
are also relevant to the other regions in 
- the UK. Several of them have a similar 
industrial structure. 


to take the pressure off an over- 
stretched service on the point of col- 
lapse. Tutors will insist on a more 
complex picture, will point to femin- 
ism and female articulacy, to women as 
the great consumers and thus poten- 
tially the sharpest critics of health care, 
to rising expectations and rising in- 
come at least for same. There will be 
heated accusations of a retreat into the 
personal before the hopelessness of 
the political. And someone will be 
bound to mention the decline of 
religion, the worship of the material. 
And I would find it hard to resist the 
parallels with the pre-Reformation 
church. 

The plethora of fringe activities, the 
mystical enthusiasm of some health 
fanatics, the rigidified hierarchies of 
the health service, all are there. Here 
too was an institution (the Church) if 
not ossified at least hit by a crisis of 
declineing income. Its services con- 
tracted as bishoprics and parishes were 
amalgamated, effectively closed; ita 
leadership appeared remote and 
preoccupied, its structure profes- 
sionalized and unresponsive. Facing it 
was an explosion of new demand as the 
doctrines of hell and purgatory helped 
make the health of the soul an obses- 
sion, as lay literacy sharpened up the 
tools of cnticism.The rapid growth of 
an imbalance between demand and the 
ability to supply, not .to. mention a 
feeling of exclusion by if not distrust of 
the professionals Ip soul-care pro- 
duced a luxuriant growth of, spiritual 
exerewps for the orthodox -'mafflUP* 
tlon, spiritual reading, jogging off on 
pilgrimages. If the response ofthe few 
was a resolute pursuit of wine, women 
and song, for the majority it was a 
quest for salvation through mystical 
experience, bible reading and do-it- 
yourself religion. My sixteenth-cen- 
tuiy colleagues must forgive my cava- 
lier simplification, but' the parallel is 
Irresistible. ' 


Demand for part-time higher educa- 
tion which is predominantly provided 
on day release basis, is low in Wales, as 


the numbers of employee/students on 
first degree and Business and Techni- 
cian Education Council higher award 
courses indicate, but there are differ- 
ences between and within the public 
and private sectors. Local authorities 
have the highest rate of release for 
study, 1.7 per cent of their male 
full-time employees and 1.3 percent of 
female full-time employees enrol on 
courses. Corresponding figures for the 
nationalized industries are 0.18 per 
cent and 0.16 per cent. In the private 
sector the overall rate of release is 0.8 
per cent for men and 0.3 per cent for 
women but there are considerable 
differences between the various types 
of employers. Banks have the highest 
rate and commercial companies the 
lowest. 

The two major factors that appeared 
to influence the provision of day 
release and of funds to cover em- 
ployees’ study costs, were the nature of 
the employing organization and in the 
private sector, its size. In the public 
sector size was not an issue of signifi- 
cance, where the local authorities and 
public corporations appeared to differ 
most was In their attitude to academic 
qualifications. In local government 
service greater emphasis is placed on 
them both for entry and for promo- 
tion. In industry, whether in the public 
, or private sector for much of the work, 
high academic achievements were not 
needed, and what mattered more was 
roe ability to do a job. A degree or. a-' 
BTEC higher award 1 b not necessarily 
a ^ood indicator of personality and 

Employers who needed staff with 


Looking 

fora 

part-time 

answer 

specific qualifications, had little diffi- 
culty in recruiting it in the current state 
of tne labour market. Thus, there was 
no particular incentive to release em- 
ployees for studies in higher education 
to meet future requirements of an 
organization. Employers who did pro- 
vide study leave saw it mainly as an 
exercise in good industrial relations. 
The low.level of demand for part-time 
higher education was attributed by 
them not to their own unwillingness or 
inability to provide day release, but to 
the lack of interest in further study by 
many of their employees, particularly 
if they were women. 

This alleged low level of motivation 
appeared to be borne out by the 
response of employee/students who 
were covered by a sample study. Some 
75 per cent of the women and over 60 
per cent of men said that they would 
not have enrolled on a course, if day 
release had not been available and the 
only mode of study was an evening 
class. Furthermore, over 70 per of 
women and 40 per cent of men would 
not have been prepared to study if 
their employers nad not paid tuition 
and examinations fees for them. Re- 
latively few of the employee students 
claimed to study for personal satisfac- 
tion. The majority had a monetary 
motive. 

Continuation of demand for higher 
education on part-time basis in the 
long run depends on its perceived 
advantages both to employers em- 
ployees, but it is the economic and 
social developments that will deter- 
mine the future level of demand. Hie 
decrease predicted by the DES is not 
however likely to be uniform through- 
out Britain. There is a number of 
reasons why the decrease in demand 
for part-time higher ■ education in - ■ 
Wales is likely to be above the average. 
The rate of unemployment in the 

n ality has risen to higher level 
at m some of the other regions 


down. “ 10 go 

The general shift in 
from manufacturing to servBS 
tries is of particular siSSt 
future demand far vm3mS& 
education in Wales. The increft 
the rate of economic activity of vZH. 
in Wales is higher than 1? ffi 
and is accompanied by a ri»T 
part-time work. Since a hiah nW 
tion of the labour force b Su 
industries is female and paS 
demand for courses in hiaher eZ! 1 
tion is likely to decline to Wb& 
resuh of these structural £1“ 
The effect of structural chanwfb 
the heavy industries on demaK 
part-time education is likely Z 
smaller in Wales than the Wj t 
employment figures might sucmu „ 
both the coal and steeL indSSX 
study leave to relatively fafE 
ployees. Financial restraints on fori 
authorities and the consequent needb 
review their policies on training and 
qualifications will have much main 


impact on part-time coureea in Wakf 
Although by the’ year 2000 DES 
projections show student numb eis on 


part-time courses in higher education 
to be below current level, there is stfii 
demand for some 
222,000 places. Unless steps are taken 
to remedy the present situation put- 
time students will continue to bt 
disadvantaged compared with Hitt, 
time students who in seeking admis- 
sion can use the clearing house facili- 
ties established for universities asd 
polytechnics. The DES has recently set 
up PICKUP for short courses ana the 
College Employer Links Projects deal 
with further education at the lea 
advanced level. 

There is a need for academic offices 
operating on regional basis to facilitate 
part-time higher education now and in ' 
the future. Such regional offices could 
not only provide information on trim 
courses were available locally Ini 
could hIso offer advice to emptoren 
and would be students,' on wort 
courses best met their needs- It arid 
also act as a clearing house for admis- 
sions to all local institutions providing 
part-time higher education, and chan- 
nel to them requests for new courses 
and information on local needs. • 

Danusla 
Trotman Dickenson 

The author is senior lecturer in ssw- 
mics at the Polytechnic of Wales. 


A victory of mind over body 


When I fell from a horse, aged 15, in 
. 1J7S I could hardly have imagined that 
nine years later I would graduate from 


nine years later I would graduate from 
Cambridge University with an honours 
degree - on. two sticks. Indeed, for a 
whole year I did little but read novels, 
listen to Radio l and see a variety of 
hospital specialists. I always intended • 
to go back to sohbol next .week. It 
wasn’t until my first unsuccessful op- 
eration that I realized school might 
have to wait until next term. 

My parents encouraged me to accept 
that, despite the difficulties of facing 
adolescence flat on my back, educa- . 
tion Was still important. We sought the . 
UdviCepfour local education authority .> 

Bytheertd of 1977 1 had.cnqugh Q ... 


Back at home, with my ever suppor- 
tive parents trying to decide my next 
step, a local education authority offi- 
cial paid us a visit. He suggested I 
considor taking an Open University 
course. On the face Of it this seemed 
like a good idea and indeed my parents 
were initially enthusiastic. I never was. 
Earlier that year I had been acceptod 

hv PamhrirlnncKlra r-nll.X. i ... 


equipment developed faults audhrito 
be removed. Successive attempt » 


me to the London Hospital. 

Gelling to univcrelty after all .. 
years, was like shnklng 
extended nightmare. Then, to am* 

■ nt college and be trapped onceapa® 


kvek to go ion and take A levels. 
Immediately after the exams 1 bad 
another long spell iii hospital. By the 
end of two months and several more 
unsuccessful operations J was 1 bigin- ' 
mng fqr leahi onji'of the most valuable 
toy Ufe: thar failure is ;' 
relative and with determination' it'eari V 
be beaten into sybpriBsiOn, • '• 


" ■ M A WUfl UUl 

prepared to accept that I might be 
several more years on my back. Decid- 
ing to do an Open University course 
would have been an implicit Acceptance 
of that andl was gpHig to university -the 
normal way. ' 

This meant more exams. The cduca- 
. tion authority found Gail. a teacher 
who had recently left her job to have a 
baby. TpgetheTwe worked hard. With 
her help I found I could get absorbed' 
enough Jn my subject, to. forget the 

endless ^^/o^aiidther bear 
More'^mtiotfadelayed arid almost 


nt college and be trapnea onw»prr 
a straitjacket of pain, walking- w? ■ 
short distances oh crutches. 
being forcibly dragged back l fit0 ^ , 
nightmare. . . . 

Fellow students and tutors diotw? 
best to make mo feel 
life, and they did sterling watk.Jj* 
three fully manned rotas to Bl«.‘ T 
taping' my lectures, organtans 
..meals, and giving me batfo. ( 

; A few days before the ChikWO*™ 
my first year at Cambridge, 
admitted to the London HospMi- 
of my new friends came ajoM 
‘ ,On New Year’s Eve -Mdm 
an operating theatre for tto v? 


Historically tlie amateur has made an 
Sous contribution to the main- 
Seam of scientific research , partrcu- 
Sin natural history. The Victorian 
.'Lbs perhaps the most Important 
oatod * fEr amateur studies In this 
Eatnirv It rested on a tradition which 
23e d back centuries and laid the 
foundation for many of the important 
advances in the environmental saen- 
Z, while some enthusiasts of natural 
history concentrated on collecting 
Semens It was also the time of 
moneering and revolutionary theore- 
tal work on evolution, palaeontolo- 
m ecology, and animal behaviour, 
^biarles Darwin, the most important 
biotogirt sto“ Aristotle, could devote 
non of his life to biology as a result of 
i substantial private income. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, co-proposer with 
Darwin of the theory of natural selec- 
tion and subsequently an eminent 
aiogeographer, was trained as a land 
Biwyor. Another amateur resear- 
cher, Wallace's interest in science was 
uoo»d at an evening course for 
diking men. Furthermore, one of the 
19 ih century’s most respected geolog- 
ic, who was widely read both in this 
country and abroad, was a self taught, 
twking class stonemason called Hugh 
Miller. 

The significance of the amateur role 
did not end with theVictorian period 
but continued well into the 20tn cen- 
tury. Although James Fisher, in the 
IMSedltorUIto the only volume of the 
Jfev Naturalist journal, was clearly 
rare of a Change in scientific under- 
cmreflts bo noted that: “It has been 
put of the tradition . . . that the 
observations of British plants and 
mhab . . . should be largely in the 
kuds of enlightened amateurs”. Even 
u late as 1965 Sir Julian Huxley felt 
able to write: “Amateurs have contri- 
r bated more than professionals to mod- 
em ornithology in Britain - we need 
only think pf Eliot Howard, Edmund 
Selous and Landsborouzh Thomson: 
and practically all British studies on 
ipiders have been made by amateurs”. 

It Is particularly during the last 20 years 
' that we sense that this role ana the 

a p of the amateur, probably 
y changing after 1945, has be- 
come seriously undermined. And this 
. b despite the fact that during the same 
period there has been a dramatic and 
widespread upsurge of interest in the 
natural world and particularly in ecolo- 
Hand wnseryation. For example, the 
RoygJ Society for the Protection of 
Kras has over 350,000 members and 
oath national and local conservation 
jjjpnisations are flourishing and ac- 

wjdeuce is there that the 
P«iiu of amateur and profeasionai 
“ 5 =?™ diverged and that the con- 
ofthe former to the advancc- 
-neirt of science Is now much reduced? 

C Afflafcnr research has by no means 
d to a halt. This would be far 
ihc truth for a number still make 
j^Mtant contributions and there are 
.■Jr" 8 tode range of national organlza- 
de P Bn d for their data on 
^ adiyiti et of amateurs. 
-OraithoioCTis a field with whlch.the . 
ore tamiliar and which pro- 
apples of the current 
^ groups of workers. 
'L ? Troto for Ornithology acts . 

-Coordinator for the work ore vast 


° n sdence ednurti0 " is 

" te ““ an(1 research to the universities’ relationship 

Porlf* 16 wide * ‘community, in extramural classes. Walter 

SUITS’ s “ bse 3 uentl y Professor of zoology at the 

fi’vfInc^ ty n f i LeedS ’- to the secretar y Of the Oxford 

Extension Delegacy m 1894 commending the suitability of 

passes in zoology for extension studies. Leeds University 
n er ’ h ® d 1,0 sconce tutor in adult education 
until 1983. But science education is only one side of a coin 
which can potentially and productively fiirther people’s 
interest m sdence. There exists a substantial group of 
people who should benefit from contact with research at 
university level but for whom there is at present no 
adequate or formalized provision. PAUL GREENWOOD 
and JONATHAN ADAMS examine the demise of the 
amateur in science and research. 

An increasingly 
rare species. . . 


number Of ornithologists throughout 
Britain. Their records can pnmde a 
comprehensive picture on such topics 
as migration, survival, breeding activi- 
ties and population dynamics of diffe- 
rent species of birds. Although the 
nature of some projects is decided by 
the BTO, many of its amateurs orga- 
nize themselves on a regional basis and 
initiate their own research program- 
mes. These may involve the use of 
accumulated data from the headquar- 
ters or the support of the permanent 
staff. The BTO also publishes two 
journals, one of them concentrating 
particularly on the research activities 
of amateurs. 

But it is such a publication pattern 
that can generate initially unforeseen 
consequences. Exclusive use of one 
outlet Dy amateurs has reinforced the 
separation of their research from the 
professionals. The research topic of 
the professional' is in part determined 
by those theoretical and empirical 
issues deemed important by other 
professionals and a reasonable indica- 
tion of questions currently in vogue ■■ 
can be abstracted from appropriate 
journals. Very rarely do such papers 
quote the work of an amateur. On the 
other hand papers in amateur journals 


quote a high proportion of papers by 
other amateurs. Thus the research Of 
each group is influenced principally by 
those sources to which they singularly 
have access. With a lack pf cross 
fertilization it is understandable that 
the research Interest of the campB 
continue to divide. 

There are a number of factors which 
may have caused the initial separation 
of the paths of amateur and profession- 
al. First, Science has.become far more : 
sophisticated than it once was. Until 
fairly recently the study of animal 
behaviour in the field had consisted of 




smalFtrapsojitter.', This sent electrical 1 
impulses to my praln fo release a kind ' • 
t>f natural, morphine. It dotted like ' 
msric! WitWn. half nn boW of being , 
“switched on!* I was 6dt of Rain for the ‘ 
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prevemed me from taklng my history 
A level irf November 1979. In October 
that year I had my first successful total 
electrode implant; and was released 
from hospital only days before the 
exam. , 

i \AtSi ^ nw. 1 hpd a lof of catching 

mpnths, add- persuaded by Gail, ray 
■'SSffj ■ -9* Wsfoiy teacher from’' 


My fingers wd(e sti)l «?r«®eci , 
came round some hours law- ** 

■ later I was sitting down for ^ 
time in nine months. 1 I “rlh 
believe that this time it nllgDl 
might be all over. But now ilf 
yean later and I’m 24- , ! y? 

. celebrated, the B ^ tSe ^ntl 
without another operaliohr^ 
afi the help from my Pf*enM« 
friends and college tutpra, !^ 

an horiours degree In Wstory-jj 
’•? The problems facing 
abled people watjting.a^ nigwrA 
■tion sjlouff nevOr be undef 
Regrettably a large eleraefi^ t . 
Stillah essential fogtcdlMt^.JJ^ 
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long term observations and detailed 
note taking. Nowadays, researchers 
rely on an increasing arsenal of tech- 
nology: night scopes for nocturnal 
observation; radio-telemelry for locat- 
ing target animals; mathematical mod- 
els to be tested under controlled 
laboratory conditions; and. computer 
programes for quantitative analysis of 
their data. Similarly, astronomy has 
moved on from the use of readily 
available optical telescopes to the 
expense and complexity of radio tele- 
. scopes, satellite observations and com- 
puter tracking and analysis. Few 
.amateurs are In a position to have 
access either to those grant-giving 
bodies which underwrite such projects 
or to such facilities where they exist. 

Second , research has become 
strongly Institutionalized. Before the. 
latter part of this century sdence was 
poorly represented within universities. 
Research took place in the climate of a 
ready interchange of ideas between a 
limited nutqfrar. of academics and the 
■ , large body of amatejiis. For instance, 
'''* Thomas Pennant, an eighteenth cen- 
tury Fellow of the Royal Sodety, 

- maintained an active and fruitful cor- 
respondence with Gilbert White, the 
curate-naturalist of Selborne. But now 
sdentific research has burgeoned with . 
the increase in the number of universi- 
ties. the arrival of the polytechnics and • 
institutes geared exdusively to re- 
search as a product of the.”white heat" 
of the technological 1960s. With this 
expansion has come the development 
of a sdentific class who specialize in 
key disciplines and thus generate their 
own increasing isolation. 

Third, because ofthe appearance of 
the “scientist” as a recpgnized phe- 
nomenon, the research establishment 
Is nowadays far more status conscious. 
David Lack, the first perjon to be 
appointed director of the Edward 
Grey Institute of field ornithology at 
the University of Oxford had estab- . 
fished his mark as an outstanding 
biologist while he was still' a school- 
teacher. It Is inconceivable that a 
' candiate would now be appointed to a 
similar sdentific and academic ppsi- 
■ . tion without a doctorate, and. In most : 
i cases, without some, years of postdot* 

.' lord research behind them. ' '. : v : 

At this point in foe development of 
, , professionalization fob amateur gains 
the unwarranted tag of being unqual- 
; lfred and inexpertenqed. Bryan Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, writing in 1948 in the same 
New Naturalist volume as Fisher, was 
. already aware of foist "With Modern .. 
.spedbfizaiiQri has cohie superiority, & ’ 
consdous condescension " ' lo the ■ 
amateur. . . , As a result there has .. 

: grown up tbe : idea that ihert ls work • 
only, for the ppedalist . . j there is no ' 

' excuse or jusftficatiori for the serious 
iamdeur". Indeed, (heft Js;now evi- 
' detice that- the peer review system'- of > 
.scientific manuscripts may hi honvUy ■ 

1 1 biased against both ' amateurs . and . 

! those gt. establijhmehta which are 
considered less prestigious. • '. 

. ir Fourtht fop exponential Increese In : , 
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'arofifeqrs fifid it increasingly difficult j 
,fa keep up with: the foeprttfwlissids '. 

‘ which are curfenttn their subjed area. :. 
Additionally a lack of familiarity with- ., 
jargon in’ any particular field pauses an . 


“Botanist botanizing” 

instant comprehension barrier. For 
example, “interspecific brood parasit- 
ism" is currently the vogue term for 
the activity of those species, like the 
cuckoo, which lay their eggs in the 
nests of others spedes. Where there is 
also a lack of access to libraries of 
higher education the difficulties will be 
further compounded by the rising 
cost of journals and books, in many 
cases far beyond the rate of Inflation 
and the pocket of most individuals^ . 

A further consideration Is' the .rela- 
tionship between amateur and profes- . 
sional where established Jinks are 
. maintained. One areq Of biology; and 
indeed other, subjects such qs astro? 
noray, to which amateurs contribute is 
that of the manpower intenslve.br, 
extensive survey. Examples are (he 
local and national , surveys of the 
distribution of ainimais and plants, 
none of which could take place without 
the support and effort of many indi- 
viduals. 

In these cases data is provided to a 
central body for collation, where it is' 
subsequently analysed and published 
by a group of full time professionals. It 
seems unlikely that this Is the best 
possible way of encouraging and sti- 
mulating: amateurs to develop thelr 
own research. There is also the danger . 
of professional exploitation, a problem . 
stretchingback to at least the Victorian 
period. . The reputations of several , 
eminent ; palaeontologists were en- 
hanced by the use of fossil collections . 
made by M. Annins and marine. 1 
biologists were aided by the unpub- ; ' 
fished researches oF A. Griffiths; It is . ; 
perhgpSno dbinddence in the cbntofct - 
of male-domirtaled Victorian Sodety ; 
that both, Aiming and Griffiths werd * 
women,-;.' '• 

Is it still possible to reestablish the 
relative . Importance • of amateur or 
non-tirofessiOnal research? It is essen- 
tial (hat we recognize that amateurs do 
not constitute an homogeneous group 
but deftand. and offer a spectrum of 
needs, and skills. First, there ore the 
ehtfjl/iinjts who may have attended 
formal courses in adult education arid ' 
pow wish; to .sustain their inferesi 
through Involvement in a research ' 
project, possibly under the guidance at ■ 
a fell-time researcher. Ip such cases - 
success may be liniited by lack of 
access to facilities or the Costs of travel ' 
to appropriate sites, but we- are also- 
conseipus of the reluctance of st>mc ! 
academics to cooperate. Here there is 
an obvious liaison role . for science 1 
tutors In departments of adult educa- 
tion who can provide the impetus and 
support for students interested in. re- ' 
search- Tutors, can Also initiate such : 
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also a danger that the idiosyncratic 
research interests of a tutor may hinder 
the emergence or stifle the develop- 
ment of research initatives by the 
amateur. 

A second category consists of non- 
professional specialists who have 
knowledge equal to or exceeding that 
of academics. Such people could and 
some now do benefit from an increased 
access to university and polytechnic 
facilities. Organizations such as the 
British Ecological Sodety are already 
willing to provide grants for travel ana 
equipment to. improve the quality arid 
range of amateur research; A third 
dategoiy includes two groups; who are 
professionally trained but no . longer: 


employed in. science. 'These are the 
graduates and - the retired. 1 '' fri the 
current economic and political climate' 
a-hlgh proportion of science .'graduates . 
and postgraduates are unable to' gain 
employment in their. vocational profes- 
sion. 


already happening. The re is, however, 


Zoology graduates, for example, 
have one of the highest unempjoyment ' 
rates for any. academic discipline; It is 
, likely .that many : would be keen to 
• maintain research, links if opportuni- 
ties were available. Early retirement 
; has been offered by many industrial 
companies fo highly trained scientists 
such as chemists and engineers. Often * 
periston arrangements are generous ' 
enough to remove the need for further 
employment and people in this posi- 
tion may then welcome an opportunity 
, to use ineir research skills.' 

' Universities have a very poor record 
, for helping those people who wish to 
undertake research yet who are riot 
fully employed within the system. 
Perhaps, many of us could point fo a 
few exemplary coses where indi- < 
viduats, on both sides of the fence, 
have productively circumvented the 
system. But we cannot be complacent 
while most participation is on an ad 
hoc basis: there is still no commitment 
to those outside academia. More uni- 
versities now allow some enrolment to 
undergraduate courses through less 
traditional routes. We should also 
realize that a wider audience would 
benefit frohi access to the research 
, atmosphere and its attendant facilities 
and-stunulh'Whut is disturbing js that 
the same comment was made over a 
generation ago by Vesey-Fitzgerald: 
Tod many (natural history societies) 
haw become no more inan' sodal 
gatherings „ . .> Yet in every sodety 
there are kecn, vitally interested mem- 
bers who would be. only too glad to do 
some constructive work given the 
: guidance and encouragement”. '■ 

r r T— 1 1 ' 

; The authors tkach In the departments of 
adult and co'ntimthig education In the 
universities of Durham and Leeds 
respe cth'ely r 
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The Data Protection Act 1984 will 
have a significant impact on all institu- 
tions of higher education. If considera- 
tion lias not already been given to a 
response to the legislation, and a 
review undertaken or the nature and 
scope of the institutions' data proces- 
sing activities, it should be immediate- 
ly instituted. Such a review is nccessaty 
in order to comply with the Act s 
registration requirements. All staff 
should be made aware of the legisla- 
tion and procedures devised for denl- 
ingwith requests for access to darn. 

The Act is limited to information 
that is processed automatically and 
related to a living individual (data 
subjects). In essence the legislation is 
limited to computer processed in- 
formation. 

The central feature of the new law 
is a system of registration for ail 
people who process personal data and 
people who provide data processing 
services. It should be stressed, that 
people can be data users even though 
they do not actually carry out the 
processing themselves, so long as they 
control the contents and the use of the 
data. The overall responsibility for 
dealing with applications for registra- 
tion and maintaining a publicly accessi- 
ble register and generally supervising 
the new legal framework is given to a 


Data Protections Registrar. Mr Eric 
Howe assumed the office in September 
1984. 


•*•■■■■ — 

Protecting the data 
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The public register is intended to 
present on informative picture of the 
processing activities of data users. The 
registration entry will consist of a 
description of the personal data held, 
the sources from which it is obtained, 
the purpose for which it is held, the 
persons to whom it may be disclosed 
and the names of countries to which 
data may be transferred. A failure to 
register or the use of data in a manner 
inconsistent with a registration entry 
could result in criminal prosecution. 

The Act Imposes a duty on those 
involved with datn processing to 
observe a number of principles. These 
ore a requirement that personal data is 
obtained and processed fairly; held 
only for specified purposes; is not used 
or disclosed in a manner inconsistent 
with such specified purposes; is ac- 
cessible to the data subject and 
appropriate security measures are 
taken against unauthorized access, 
disclosure or desiriictlon. - 

In tots event of contravention of the . 
principles, the registrar heb the ulti- 
mate right to force compliance by the 
issue of formal notices. He may issue 
«ri enforcement notice which will re- 
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Chris Edwards and Nigel Savage on the implications for 
higher education of a new Act 


From the register all or any of the 
particulars constituting the entry and 
thus prevent any further processing. 
The registrar may also prevent data 
from being transferred to countries 
outside the UK by the issue of a 
transfer prohibition notice. He also 
has limited powers to enter premises, 
examine data held and confiscate 
offending data. 

Although the data protection princi- 
ples are not directly enforceable by 
data subjects, the Act does create a 
number of basic rights for them. 

The most significant right Is of access 
to personal data. This includes the- 
right to a copy of the information with, 
where appropriate, an explanation ol 
any terms and codes used. The Act 
also:ihtroduces a right to claim com- 


Altematively, they may make a com- 
plaint to the registrar. 

The main provisions of the Act will 
be introduced over a two year period 
from an appointed day, rumoured to 
be late summer 198S. Once the reg- 
istrar has made'the necessary prepara- 
tions, the Secretary of State will desig- 
nate the appointed day. 

Since the legislation only extends to 


should be to designate a senior officer 
to coordinate a response to the legisla- 
tion and liaise with the registrar. This 


person ought to be someone with a 
familiarity with the organization's sys- 
tems ana the authority to oversee 


pehsatiou bydata subjects for damage , 
suffered by reason of the inaccuracy of 
data or in respect of damage caused by 


a failure to comply with basic security 
precautions.. This latter provision be- 
came effective on September 12 1984. 
Data subjects can' also 'apply to the 
courts to have data rectified or erased.' 


to automatically processed data the 
registrar's jurisdiction does not extend 
to manual systems, hence access may 
be denied by transferring data to such 
systems. It may therefore be neces- 
sary to decide whether certain cate- 
gories of . information should not be 
automatically processed. 

One obvious area is examination 
marks. Institutions may decide as a 
. matter of policy not to automatically . 
process them in order to avoid granting 
access. On the other hand the institu- 
tion may consider adopting a more 
positive policy by voluntarily disclos- 
ing personal data held to all staff and 
students. 

The first response for institutions 


data obtained tram, or in con^ZT 
with, their work on their own fi 
ters, they must ensure that UhS 

tion cmry! ,n ^ lnst ' tution ‘s 
inst i^* ™ 


each site or system. aTCt 
factor which may penutteiLfi 
p register systems or aitessepaS 
the subject access rights. A®! 


with a single registration mS 
required to give access toTfl! 


register entry. 

Where data are divided W*, 
different purposes, the user 
w «nt to go to the trouble and taZ 1 
of accessing each separate dataW 
for data about the subject. In E 
circumstances separate registrS# 


institutional compliance. 

An initial, task of the appointed 
officer will be to identify categories of 
data held. This may not be the simplest 
of tasks since the current trend is 
towards end user computing which 
implies reduced and central control, 
allows greater access to mainframe and 
microcomputer-systems. 

If there is no system of internal 
monitoring, new uses for existing data 
may be instituted, thus rendering a 
registration entry inaccurate. At pre- 
sent higher education institutions are 
probably unaware of the complete 
range of computing facilities available 
on campus, some or which may initially 
have been purchased by delinquent 
heads of department disguising them as 
typewriters before the equipment com- 
mittee. It should be made clear to all 
personnel that if they process personal 


versitics may opt for separate Wto 
noil in respect of staffing, stefa 
records, research contracts, the Hv 
rary, and residences. 

Procedures will also have to k 
introduced for handling requests b 
access, In view of the fact that edoct- 
tional institutions are populated br 
enquiring minds, it is possible that tin 
will receive more requests than otto 
large scale data users. Indeed, onto 
trated requests for access to dat&mti 
be a powerful weapon. 

in general, data users are required 
to comply with a request .wlllun 41 
days. However, in order to allevift 
any administrative problems indeabg 
with requests for access while practi- 
sing examination marks, -the Act pa 
vides that in the case of such data tk 
40-day period will not commence wi 
the date the examination wAs u 
announced. 

Many questions still require la be * 
resolved in relation to thlstegishiloa 
Not least of these is the extint odk 
institutions' registration oblipdw. 
For example, to what extent vflt 
university administration be respo® 
ble for registering the student untoat 
Further, the whole issue of bedl 
records held by medical school! d 
present special problems. Such iwo 
wili doubtless be of concern to ft 
representative bodies in their dto 
sions with thq registrar. 

Chris Edwards is professor ofnw* 
went information systems at Qwto 
School of Management. NmSamft 
principal lecturer at Trent ] Wto* 
They are the authors of A loW 

Data Protection Act ; . , 
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Peter Gibbins philosophizes about computer science 


Fuwdiojdjdlam Is still fashionable In - 
. the. philosophy of mind. The ftroc-, 

. ttopalist tikes to (kink that there Is * 
level ; of psychological explanation 
which stands between common-sense 
psychology - explanation on the 
highest, most coarse-grained level - 
and ne^rophyslolof{y J , which handles 
the lowest level, the neurOnaLflrlngs 
themselves,. At this intermediate 
level, mind Is seen as algorithMlc’.' a , 
“program”. \ , " 

Wild ideas of Man as Computer, of 
fixture computers as persons are 
.welcome grist to the philosopher’s 
mill, At the same level of analogy, 
mind is conveniently thought of as 
software. But what has Been the 
influence of philosophy on computer 
science? 


^ ■ P I ?B ma ! k S; A large part of computer tiflc theoriesare not really either true 
1 wtfJli SS d J bta - , . Kleace de f te " ith understanding that or false. But physics Is obviously of 


...... 1 ‘ jr”: ” 7r,. HVWS ni>H UHUH OMUUIIIg Him 

• thought that formal : compromise between machine lan- 

P h J°J°Pj | y <hnd even -. gnage and human language, namely 


k*) ^a( ; Its Influence the Idea of a good programming 

on phUlosophy in particular wbs a language. The computer scientist 

symp tom of the sickness of our times. ; needed and needs to be more of a 
Perhaps It . Is, - ; bpl the competent '. logician, less of a hacker. 
pWIwopherj _ even : the ' properly ' : There Is another exampl. 

HESCSi?- 1 Wj? i sopjhlcallnputihlo computer Klence. 

ImoJrloglc even fr he dffpifes Its Use; And \i Illustrates the fact that one 
In^hbosqphy. There Is inevitably never knows when , some obscure 
sortie overlap of. siipjed matter hit- piece of research might have a tech- 
ie "? 1 ?c,fnce . a S? w n ha l- ologlcal application; -Who would 

must, go into -a respcteMe first ■ have thought thrtj J... L. ; Austin’s 
degree In philosophy. Both demand . * philological researches, researches 
some imdcntandlng or first order . almKdearing the wayfSecent 
classical logJc and set faeory. Profes- phUosophy, a phUosophy freed from 
JiJEJ? ,t« OS |? P ^ erS fc S !i! rem S n dl *. naivety about English usage, who 
u would have thought that thfe would 


or false. But physics Is obviously of 
metaphysical interest If one thinks 
that science gives us our best picture 
of the physical world. Hbw could one 
reasonably engage in philosophical 


r otation on the nature of space, 
and matter without doing the 
phUosophy of physics? Yet there Is no 
obvious metaphysical Interest lit 
computing, 

In Its early days, In the 1950 s, 
software wbs small-scale. An Indi- 
vidual .programmer would write 
what would Seem to us now very 
small programs, often Ip. very iow- 
level languages, like machine code. 
He would solve a specific problem 
lujngihls own faycane trickery, max- 


PF"'' T. uuu r ,l i were w no qoudi mat.: that 'Wittgenstein’s darker specula.; 
ifjectsrlcar fe#teerlng,; mathematical logic Is Increasing Us '- HqnsTiboUtn 

practical bus&is and of meVathi^Kd?ver»Ke ' 
thi limits of what-we non* , *l»U : *whl5 worked, 1 ! a coSndctlqn wilh V R . wSdruEt 

-r.v; 

mathematics Is viewed ag a game .In tlfej 9^0?, wb«n toftMd- - :■ ke avdSuESS • r 

symbols, a gmne which is codipleteV- sera^hihg', ittsuOkleftU^ ;; whiSh ^ ' 

consislelit and decldabhn a game li' t=Und«|rsfb6d,>ill new- Mpnedioh: irim ^ - h : 

whldh any tab br l^ nation. la -};phUd^p«y ctftiltfj ; 
. ****** formiaflandllsnegatltiti : V ,.U! tephUnsonhwat leasibbiltwn-i ; 


- design.* The readability. kpd Tntelllgl- 
blUty' of hb program did not nial& 
much. so lohgas hecould understand 
It and do - what UUle ! tinkering 1 or 
maintenance U called for. 

Fthc 1960 s,hardware had mrtdc 
; considerable progress; If was smal-. 
Ier> cheaper, more reliably In con- 
trastrthe software had made only 


Like a logic, a well-dedffjjjj 
guage Is simple and hasaclfarsvw 
and semnntics. Thesuccm« ® 
ware and the corrcsponanig 
of software pushes compjff JS 3 
and the skills most vahedWB®" 
direction of formal logic* 
-expect software to be sow- 
In languages which 
extensions of formal WffCy 
If you run a software 
project nowadays 
analyse requirements, 
.specification, being abM - j 
E nglish and lo commungi^ 
as important as bclni 
Into a jprogranlming Ungw^ 
here Is an area where i a ppr 
training should be ® * ie y , ‘ 

The rote aspects of \ 
cheeking and tautology 
are Ideal tasks - IJr 
ware. More doubtfully I 
routine aspects ot fin* JJJ 
phy teaching ~Wd one 



n»H pf bu|jsrln : 4968 something called 

* ihe-jofhyare cHsis -was discovered. 

Lpttly^ri the 1970 s and 1980 s have 
1 thMnsls wakened tp- the need for 
i soft^r^ Ideologies and software de- 
velopmpfit tpeUiodologiesf hip-dawn 
design, st rijctured program mln g, 
: fpnctjonal programming, logic pro- 
• grammlpg, phd Iht effort to develop 
and understand qjooa high-level. Ian- 
pages,, wjith thu last, we see the 
impact of logic on Computer science. 


phy teaching 
plemented by 

which. In tetori^JJJJiaSS 
with stereotyped respwiw 
cnees of Ihe key-ewreaM^^ 
datum ,? ‘Induction" ane ; . 

; ogy than science. 

. we invent and can 
phy of computer S^e^.^ptir 

. of a , much-need^ pW^i 

technology, soraethlngw^j,, 

have, something 
ahd more M 

expands, if^esurvi^l^.v 
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Reflection in a windswept puddle 


by Richard Freeborn 

Sdritenllsyn: A Biography 

by Michael Scammell 

, Hnichinson, £18.00 

ISB NQ09 IS12B08 

Tyography of this length, weighty in 
every sense, demands time and effort 
for it to be appreciated. It cannot be 
uamilated in a weekend. Nor can it 
ever pretend to be more, so far as its 
subject's intimate life is concerned, 
than a portrait of Solzhenitsyn's reflec- 
tion in a puddle across which “a strong 
breeze was blowing", words which he 
used to describe an early draft of 
Michael Scammcll's biography. But 
the words have a terrible validity, 
however unflattering they may have 
seemed to their recipient. Solzhenit- 
syn’sisa life which the strong breeze of 
yjaism and Soviet hostility has fret- 
ted and pitted and left monumentally 
u witness both to its moral durability 
ud to the spirit of fortitude in man- 
hidas a whole. As Octavio Paz put it, 
in an epigraph used for this biography, 
"in a century of false testimonies, a 
niter becomes the witness to man"; 
aid Solzhenitsyn is supremely deserv- 
ing of the reputation of a writer who 
bu borne witness in bis lifetime. 

The reputation brings with it a 
amber or paradoxes ana doubts. Like 
Tolstoy, he has become in his lifetime 
both more than a writer, in the 

3 ted meaning of that word, and 
laneously less impressive and 
influential the further he has moved 
bn that initial reputation. The move- 
aent may be described as away from 
the role of witness towards that of sage 
or prophet. But that is an inadequate 
description. It leaves out of account 
the angle most important quality 
«Uch lent such power and immediacy 
. to his act of witness when it was first 
nude: the creativity, that brought so 
frighteningly to life the closed-, iristlhl- 
. JtMflUzed worlds of the labour camp, 
JewflMrtkfl and the cancer clinio. If 
toe i* one quality missing from this 
. OKuinnental biography, it is precisely 
I j”t quality of creativity. Though we 
mm a great deal about the many 
. wing prototypes of the characters who 
wropted those worlds, we discover 
roy title about Solzhenitsyn’s own 



^.deeper inrights into the writer’s 
8“®' “quite absent from Michael 
s treatment. No doubt we 
S°«u not ask for it and It was never 
intention to provide It, but .the 
“Knee of It necessarily leaves a kind 
« vacuum at the centre of the 


hi* !2 lum has not keen lessened 
^. “fjurther problem that Solzhenlt- 
9n aid not authorize this biography 
cooperated only 
dSSI . ‘i? ^e, writing of it. He 
Permitted Michael Scammell only one 
2* audience with him In 1977. -All 
jtoons were apparently terminated 
2 lcm two ; years later,. This 
iMner.unfortunBte situation could hot 
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have been improved by the biog- 
rapher's subsequent use- of material 
supplied by Natalia Rcsheiovskaya, 
Solzhenitsyn's fast wife. Since he had 
the opportunity, he can hardly be 
blamed for making use of it. His aim, 
though, has not been to pryrnor to act 
as an advocate or judge, . "but to 
illuminate and explain", as he puts it, 
"a quintessential Russian and a major 
figure of our era." To do this, fn the 
absence of any literary-critical evalua- 
tion and the authorization which could 
make the biography definitive, he has 
chosen to set his subject in the context 
of Soviet society ana to examine that 
society "through the prism of one 
exceptional man's life and career." 

The choice was a good one and has 
worked surprisingly well. What we 
have in this biography is a remarkable 
sense of Solzhenitsyn’s portrait seen 
against a Soviet background. That 
background is not painted in with 
exactitude. It is given to us impress- 
ionistically in some ways, coloured by 
reminiscence rather than by statistics, 
so that even tbough the foreground 
figure may not always be in focus the 
background seems, despite its drab- 
ness, to have constancy and depth pnd 
therefore a formidable, degree of au- 
thehdcity.'This matters mast in con- 
nection With the early Rostov yearn, 
probably the most original part of the 


concentrate on eschatological mw- , 
slanism, , characterized by Bach ,4s . 
looking for "salvation from wlfliinj.. 
The European Enlightenment brought 
the possibility of change in this pat- 
temiBy affirming the intrinsic good- 

, ness of jiuman nature apd dwmsing , 
. national, racial audcreqal disUnctions, 
it seemed to offer hopf 
from without", Nevortbel^s intermit- 
tent outbursts of anjisemlpmduring 
. the shook 

troyblefree synthesis between trnd| , 

; tlojial Judaism and the yforld of Euro- 
• pertn ideas and -letters could, be 
smoothly achieved. . , ; h ■ 

• The French Revolution. • 

SBXSSWvvS- 
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and wasi in fact hostile to theJden of 
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biography in the sense that it was the 
least known and the most formative. 
“Up to the age of forty," Solzhenitsyn 
has Confessed, "I knew nothing but a 
kind of dignified destitution." He 
knew no home, in the strict sense of an 
abode that could be guaranteed to 
keep the weather out; he lived with his 
mother in a leaky shack, broiled In the 
summer 4nd frozen In Winter, POpr 
food, poor clothes - due to more than 
anything to his mother's privileged 
social origins which of course counted, 
against her In Soviet society - raust be , 
set against the excellent training iri 
maths and physics which he received in, 
Rostov. It the training fitted him fpr 
Soviet life, the sense of grievance 
helped to inspire his early ambition to 
write a book about 19H and the civil . 
war which would be as big as War ahd 
Peace. This ambition notwithstanding, 
in his early manhood he was a Marxist, , 
Leninist and Comniunist. When he 
married Natalie . Reshetovskaya in 
1940, a'S one biographer has remarked, 
he must have been "one of the few 
bridegrooms .in history to have taken 
Das Kapital on his honeymoon (and to 
have read it)." 

For much of what was to come 
Michael Scammell has naturally made, 
use of Solzhenitsyn's own testimony. 


The arrest early in 1945, the humiliat- 
ing treatmisnt in. the Ltibyanka, the 


that it was the sentence to eight years' imprisonment 
ost formative. for nothing more serious than dcroga- 
" Solzhenitsyn tory remarks about Stalin in private 
nothing but a correspondence and the consequent 
stitution." He experience of the several circles or hell 
rict sense of an in the Gulag Archipelago -all this has 
guaranteed to been told inigrephic personal detail In 
e lived with his such masterpieces as The First Circle 

, broiled in the and A Day in the Life of Ivan Deii/sa- 
Winter,. POpr vich. A biographer can add other , 
e to more thati eyewitness accounts, but .he cannot 
:r's privileged hope to improve on the central testi- 
ourse counter) , mony. As for the miraculous recovery 
iety - rnuBt be'-; from cancer after the release from 
nt training id ' prison and. the equally miraculous rise 
i he received in, to public prominence with the publica- 
fitted him fpr . tion, of Ivan Denisovich , Michael 
of grievance Scammell is here at. his best. The' story 

■ly ambition to of Solzhenitsyn's success, his relations 
7 and the civil . with Tvardovsky and his gradual fall 
jig as War ahd from favour is told Blow by blow in 
twjtbstanding, dramatic detail. By the end of the 
was a Marxist, , 1960p he has noticeably changed. As 

1st. When he the critic Lakshin remarked;; 

u et ? V ! k “ y ii n He acquired a more dignified bcar- 
: and a lone of Peremptory 

JJ-JJJ * h f-£n self-assurance crept into his Voice 
iq nave laxen • with increasing frequency. The mis- 
ipmoon (and to er |y attitude towards rime, which 

» even previously had been one of his 

onfraHv ingrained characteristics . . . grew 

at uraliy made, j njo a ^issy preoccupation With 
vn testimony. haste / r r 

.thehumUiat- naic ; . 

ubyanka, the Tbe same lone has come increasing- ■ 


ly to dominate his public prounce- 
ments, while the miserly altitude to- 
wards time must be considered one of 
the reasons for the hermit-Iikc exist- 
ence which he has led on his 50-acre 
estate outside Cavendish, Vermont, in 
recent years. His biographer's tone in 
dealing with the many quirks and 
idiosyncmcies of his subject has. by 
contrast, an admirable calmness, 
never peremptory, practically always 
forgiving, and when driven to dis- 
approval (as in the case of Solzhenit- 
syn's first full-dress speech in the West, 
given in Washington in June 1975), it 
seems sad rather than censorious: 
"One can only speculate about the 
reasons for this extraordinary out- 
burst" (page 913). For Solzhenistyn’s 
outbursts, to he blunt, have become 
baring. Their manifest ignorance of 
what the. West is about, coupled with 
their old-fashioned xenophobic Sla- 
vophilism and their unreal hopes of 
rc-introducing the Soviets ofthc 1920s, 
demonstrate only ton clearly the ex- 
tent to which Solzhenitsyn has be cum e 
boxed in by his own reputation. The 
writer as witness has here yielded to 
the writer as haranguing prophet, with 
the result that we maybe dangerously 
uenr to forgetting how courageous was 
the Solzhenitsyn who talked in his - 
Nobel Prize speech of literature as the 
memory of b nation and reminded the 
secretariat of the Soviet Union of 
Writers, in defending Cancer Ward in 
1967, that a writers tasks are not 
limited to defending or criticizing one 
or another state system but 

concern the secrets of the human 
heart and conscience, the conflict 
between life and death, the over- 
coming of spiritual sorrow and 
those laws extending throughout all 
humanity which were born iri the 
immemorial depths of the miUenie 
and will cease only when the sun is 
extinguished. 

I Michael Scammell's is an interim 

■ biography, but it is doubtful whether 
i the story of Solzhenitsyn’s Soviet 
. years, especially those between his 

Initial public prominence and his expul- 
: sion in 1974. Will ever be told more 
sympathetically. On the other hand, a 
thousand pages of . biography might 
. have been expected to tell a little more 
about the personality of. Its subject, at 
: least as much. say. as a biography of , 
equivalent length might tell us about 
. Tolstoy. This biography does 'not.- 
What is missing from it is exactly what 
we have in such abundance in Tolstoy's 
case: private letters and private di- 
aries. together with copious memoirs. : 
In due. course the same may be true of 
Solzhenitsyn. Whether by that rime his 
reputation will warrant such detailed 
biographical Interest remains to be 
seeni For the present it is probably 
Solzhqnilsyq's loss rather thin ours 
that he did not choose to cooperate 
with Michael Scammell in this impress- 
ive and remarkably 'balanced account 
of his. life to date. ‘ 

Richard. Freeborn is professor of Rits- 
■ jiiiw litemhire pt the School of Slavonic 

■ ■ and JSdst European Studies, London. 


European d.vilizatiori");.One result bf . 
Napoleon's victory over , Prussia in , 
1806 was the full emancipation pf Jew* 
in 1812, but many were to camploHr ’ 
that in the hands of t(ie Germans their 
freedom was merely notlonaL 
Bach shows that Judaism iji :19th- : 
century Germany cqrisisted largely of,, , 
the interplay of- two moyements. nj- , 
form ana neo -orthodoxy, which Wf re 

solidly, agreed pn, the, necessity of ;• 
political emancipation to the survival,, ■ 
of Jewry, but had very .different Ideas, ; 
about the iconteqi Qt .Jydmsm. The . ■ 
ftfbrraere wert prcpa« d X 

all. peripheral religious forms and 
observances (including national anu : 
' messianic. Hopis) so long ;as the mtei-, 1 .. 
lectual and ^ehavioural systems of the , 
religion tfduld. be preserved. Neq- ... 
; orthodoxy, by coptfast mslsted On 
retaining religious law and ritual ^ the 

to the influence of western, ideas. ,: 
Added to. the f^cts 1 of this Jternaj . 


belief and an undermining < 
practice; rowy ftv^hiiqei 
coining seculariied. ; i: - 


idermining bf piety and 
/ev^flhi ideas were' be- 


This -analysis 1 farms the background 
to 'BaCh’s discussion of the beginnings 
of modern Zionism, with special refer- 
ence to the life and work of Theodor 
Herzl. Bach tells us that Hcrzl 
accorded to antisemitism “the apoca- 
lyptic stature of the . common and 
unavoidable destiny** of the Jews, 
although ho carefully indicates the' 
grounds' upon which a ssimilatcd west- 
ern Jews were opposed to the creation 
of.a rtflilorial Jcwkh.state In Pnlestinq. 
Some, Russian Jews. ,on the other! 
hand, would have been prepared to be 


refugees is turn of the forgotten causes ' 
of German 20th-century antisemitism; - 
> . So far as the 20th epptury is con*-. 

, earned Each . reverently recofds * the ■ 
contdbmions of Jews to. German cul- 
ture aqd ndiidnal life, - in natural; 
science.. psychoanalysis. rae<|icine. the 
.arts, literature, iechnolpgy and nidus- 
try T . which were stpt ngalnst a: back- , 
ground pf pqtsislpnl antrsetnitism,, The 


book concludes with an extended de- 
scription of thar 20th-century German- - 
Jewish revival associated with the : 
names of Hermann Cohen. Leo 
Bacck. Martin Buber and Franz 
Rosenzweig. A disappointingly brief 
cpilogue deals with events after 1930. 

This - is a curious and tantalizing 
book, According to the dust -jacket it is 
Intended for the general reader, but it 
fails to deal with the one question the, 
general reader is bound to rtsk: why the 
Holocaust was not more dearly 
forseen.nnd prepared for. Professional 
scholars vvilt also be dissatisfied: by the 
mysteriousness surrounding the prove- 
nance bf the text (left unexplainfidby a 
thin foreward by Albert Friedlandcr) 
and by the absence of scholarly notes 
nrrqfeTcn^e to the main writers in the 
field, i Michael Meyer.- Alexander 
Altmtknii and Judah Rcinharz* Never- 
thelau this is ,aq important work,- 
worthy of ,serious conside ration. 

James Richmond ■ 

James Richmond is' professor of reli- 
gious studies at the University of Lan- 
\casier.<-. : ■, 
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Larger 
than life 


Hugh Dalton 
by Ben Pimlott 
Cape, £25.00 

ISB NQ224Q2100 1 

An irresolute reader confronted with 
yet another mammoth biography of a 
postwar Labour leader might not de- 
rive much comfort from Ben PimIolt|s 
preface, stating as it does that "if 
biography is about understanding 
everything becomes relevant". He 
should, however, be strongly cncour- 
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biography is about understanding 
everything becomes relevant". He 
should, however, be strongly encour- 
aged to persevere since this is a 
compulsively readable book for any- 
body remotely interested in the subject 
and the period. Mr Pimlott has en- 
joyed two great advantages - Hugh 
Dalton's outrageous personality and 
the voluminous diaries in which he 
shamelessly revealed it. He makes the 
most of his good fortune. 

“You can’t talk candidly about Dal- 
ton without describing him as, in n 
sense, a monstrous figure" said one of 
his friends. Beatrice Webb, a strong 
early influence on both Daltons 
Fabianism and his involvement with 
the London School of Economics, 
described him as “a subtle wily man 
with a certain peculiar charm for those 
not pul off by his mannerisms”. She 
also commented, like many others, 
on his "curiously deferential and ing- 
ratiating method of address with per- 
sons likely to be useful to him”. This 
characteristic failed to impress Chur- 
chill who ordered him to be kepi at 
arm’s length on account of his "boom- 
ing voice and shifting eves” - eyes 
described variously as cola and grey or 
as blazing with insincerity, 

- A mass of admirably marshalled 
detail enables us to follow Dalton’s 
passage through life at Eton and in the 
steamy “homoerotic" atmosphere of 
Edwardian King's, where he worship- 
pedatthe shrine of Rupert Brooke,. at , 
■the. hews ofwhoreacatb'hc .threyt 
•> '' 
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Austen Chamberlain) gentleman in 
politics 

by David Dutton \ r * 

Ross Artderson, £14.95 T ; * ’ 
ISBN 086360 0018 2 ' 

To lose the British premiership once is 
certainly a misfortune, but to miss it 
•• thrqc times - Austen Chamberlain's.; 

chief claim ’ to fame f suggests ' a , 

. . remarkable degree of carelessness. . . 
The explanation is uot so milch that 
he always played the game, as Chur-' . 
...chill put it, but that he never kqew hbW ■' 
: lo. HiS ambitious- father had mapped 
out bis career and prepared his path to 


chill put it 
lo. HiS aii 


himself on his bed and sobbed like a 
child, according to his somewhat angu- 
lar, if sorely tried wife, (n no single 
passage of (he book does Dalton 
appear in a less favourable light than in 
the description of th e tragic ea rly death 
of his only daughter, whom he and his 
wife deposited at the age of three and a 
half in a private boarding establish- 
ment while they went on a two month's 
Italian holiday. Friends, indeed, were 
always to play a much bigger part in 
Dalton's life tnan his family, especially 
if they were young, handsome, intelli- 
gent and radically inclined. 

Mr Pimlott’s admiration for many of 
Dalton's political achievements never 
prevents him from revealing with 
admirable candour what his many 
detractors thought of him. One of 
these was his permanently estranged 
sister, who always believed that Dal- 
ton only joined Labour because it 
represented at that stage the least 
competitive road to political advance- 
ment, a view substantiated by Beatrice 
Webb who wrote: "Dalton changed 
from Fabianism to Liberalism before 
the war and came back to the Labour 
party when it was clear that the 
Liberals had no future as an alternative 
government.” 

The combative and effective side of 
Dalton's character, not particularly 
evident at Eton or King's or at the Bar, 
emerged clearly for the first time on 
the Italian front in the First World 
War, where he was honourably in- 
volved in the Caporctlo debacle, 
graphically described by Mr Pimlott. 
Thereafter his progress was rapid, 
both as an academic economist in 
Beveridge's rapidly expanding LSE 
and as a Labour politician in which 
sphere he demonstrated remarkable 
resilience in surviving four electoral 
defeats in just over two years. Elected 
for Bishop Auckland, he served briefly 
in the 1929 government as Under- 
secretary at the Foreign Office, where 
his lifelong, if always unfulfilled, ambi- 
tions lay and where he learnt to quarrel 
with the officials whom he described as 
"the palsied pansies of the FO”. With 
the Notional Executive Committee as 
his platform for exhortation and man- 
oeuvre he played a valuable part In 
turnin^the tide of pacifism in the party 

While the Tint war stiffened Dal- 
, . ton’s ambition, ,the second somewhat . 
fortuitously ^y^hiiphU great political : . 

. lain enjoyed the Coalition because he 
was a natural number two, largely 
deficient in the flair, the ideas, the 
self-confidence or the popular appeal , 
that might have fitted him for lead- 
ership of a government. 

It would be pleasant to record that, 

. as befits a failure, Austen Chamber-. 

: lain was ah attractive personality. Alas 
he crimes across; as aldof, desiccated, 

; • narrow-minded, arrogant and self- 
righteous: instead of being quietly 
noble in defeat he continually whirtged 
about the men tkho had beaten him. ' 
, When colleagues said of him that he 
had. “an efficient humdrum mind” 

, (Edwin MoplagU), that he was. "sup- 
remely common-place and. lacks in- 
spiration” (J. C, C. Davidson), or that 
i . i . he had "excellence of character rather; 
i , than capacity" (Lloyd George)', they 
weratnnng10.be complimentary! With 
t; such a pore a? a subject It is a tribute to 
>. . David ..Dutton’s -skills that he; has 
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the top so thoroughly that Austen 
never valued, high office enough to. 
wain to . fight hard for it. Oversha- 
dowed by Joseph and the tariff reform 
campaign before 2914, he wa$ doomed 
to watch hls younger brother Netille 


produced a< biography thatiretains.its 
pace and readability throughout. He 
has rightly resisted the temptation to 
which a number of recent political 
biographers, have succunjbed of inflicts 
tog a massive volume upon his readers!. 

However uninspiring, Austen 


campaign before 1914, he wa$ doomed Chamberlain occupied several major 

to watch hfa younger brother Neville posts the ’.Exchequer, 1 the -India 
ft 0 ^r.;vfticc,:,lhc FoCciroOffipe and & 
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fimnihgnnmlatoundbifnoh'the tariff 
question. At. lht India Office , he was 
lotpedaed. by lb? disaatrous Meso- 




Hugh Dalton 

opportunity. After a rather stormy 
career at the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare and as minister in charge of 
the Special Operations Executive, he 
was manoeuvred out of office by 
Brendan Bracken, whose conspirato- 
rial skills more than matched his own. 
However, owing to the complicated 
balance of the Coalition chessboard he 
found himself promoted to be Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Here he 
laid many of the theoretical and prac- 
tical foundations of Labour’s postwar 
programme, and acquired the high 
reputation which made him an obvious 
choice as either Foreign Secretary or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after the 
Labour landslide. 

At the Exchequer Dalton found 
himself ogee more in contact with one 
of his most dazzling Cambridge ac- 
quaintances Maynara Keynes, whose 
utter contempt tor Dalton’s personal- 
ity. as demonstrated in Robert 
Skidelsky's biography, is, if anything, 
played down oy Mr Pimlott. The 
alternate play of triumph and disaster 
in Dalton's. Chancellorship, as re- 
flected in the manic depressive oscilla- 
tions of. his moods, is particularly 


able view of her as a wronged power; 
yet he still contrived to miss his 
opportunity to carVe out a lasting 
reputation as an opponent of appease- 
ment despite his highly critical view of 
government policy in the 1930s. 
"Neville,” he lectured bis brother 
shortly before his elevation as Prime 
Minister, “you must 'remember you 
don’t know anything about foreign 
affairs.” * . . 

• Did Chamberlain’s long career 
make any impact on the course of 
British history id the 20th century? On 
thembjor crises in which he was closely 
involved -1911 , May 1915, December 
19,16, 1922 - this biography docs not 
seek tp modify the generally accepted 
view, of his role. Indeed, the author 
passes over these events suprisingly 
rapidly, perhaps because the papers 
have not yielded ihy fresh insights. 

, Chamberlain assumes some import- 
ance in perhaps two. respects, troth 
characteristically negative, First, Bs'a 
Coalitionist after 1918 he shows, the 
-. insubstantial nature of the .prospective 
centre party. For him Co^lltlon had 
;.iUtle: basis iri idras-, policy of philoso- 
phy which might be shared, wilh h/s 
collaborators. He was' a Coalitionist 
only out of personal chagrin with his 
party as a result of the, rebuff jn 1911,- 
tma-because b? foun^ci it a comfortable 11 
1. ttpedfont. If: adherent centre pbri-, 
;Upii -politics : 

did -not.re^Ogriize.lt, "Secondly, , his 
... attitudes after-; 19 18 mark hini out as a 
.' rather rigid arid old-fashiaried Con- 1 
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skilfully handled. The author makes a 
good case for his view that the Chan- 
cellor's resignation after his famous 
Budget indiscretion was in part a 
gesture of mounting despair on Dal- 
ton's part, cunningly seized on by 
Attlee. 

Although he briefly returned to 
office, the rest of Dalton's life was 
devoted willingly to forwarding the 
fortunes of ms youthful proteges 
whom he called his poodles, and less 
willingly to the hatchet politics which 
intensified among the- Labour leaders 
in the late forties and early fifties. 
Among his proteges Anthony Crop- 
land seems to have taken the place in 
Dalton's heart vacated by the death of 
Rupert Brooke. Mr Pimlott has made 
excellent use of oral and other sources 
in showing how assiduous Dalton al- 
ways was in spotting and furthering 
youthful political talent in the Labour 
ranks. But his loves were matched in 
their intensity by his hates. There arc 
to be found in tne book some remark- 
ably outspoken comments on some of 
his fellow labourers in the socialist 
vineyard. Visiting Australia just be- 
fore the war, he commented "Here 
they have (00 few intellectuals in the 
Labour Party; at home we have too 
many and too talkative and too scrib- 
blish (Rowse, Cole, Laski). These 
semi-crocks, diabetics and undersized 
Semites would cut no ice with these 
Aussies. The last two would be more 
jealous than ever if they could see me in 
action with the local comrades!” At the 
height of the 1947 coal shortage Shin- 
well felt that more use could be made 
of prison labour and recalled that when 
be was himself imprisoned in the first 
war he had spent all his time riddling 
ashes. To which Dalton replied: “a 
very suitable occupation for tne future 
Minister of Fuel and Power”. 

On January 14, 1962 the dying 
Dalton was admitted to a private ward 
in University College Hospital. There 
he made so much noise that he had to 
be moved to a public geriatric ward 
wilh 28 other men. By that time it was 
sadly a question of vox el praeterea 
nihil. 

T. E. B. Howarth 

T. E. B. Howarth' s latest book "Pros-, 
pect and Reality: Gnat Britain 1945- 
1955 ” is published by Collins on April 


Very wet 
noodles 


The Policy of the Entente: Essays on the 
Determinants of British Foreign Policy, 
1904-1914 
by Keith M. Wilson 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0521 301955 

Kaiser Wilhelm II held the British in 
low esteem. He considered us to be 
noodles who only rarely had lucid 
intervals. It must therefore have been 
a considerable trial to his shade that in 
recent years most historians have held 
that the pre-1914 conduct of British 
foreign' policy was both more compre- 
hensible anti less capricious than that 
of his 1 own Imperial Germany. Now at 
. last a book h&8 appeared that he could 
welcome almost without reservation. 
For in Keith Wilson's collection of 
“essays a thesis is advanced that depicts 
the British as astonishingly self-deceiv- 
ing and os strategically perverse to the 
point of fantasy. 

, Dr Wilson’s central proposition- is , 
that .those hv-Londqn = .who ; designed 
and maintained the .Triple Entente 
'• Vtere neither prescient supporters of a 
threatened balance of, power in 
Europe nor unduly alarmed at talk of 
, j German 'naval expansion presaging 
assaults oo the; British Empire, In- 
stead, :Lqrd Lansdpwne and Sir Ed- 


has hitherto been held that tfT 
thing, the fc iled t0 ^ ^ 

to bind themselves to their pTS 
partners. The argument has3 
run that had he ignored the H 
Cabinet’s pacifists and radicaklS 
proceeded to forge an outright alC 
with France and Russia, 0rey3 
conceivably have succeeded fa dS 
the central powers from takiiu^f 
less steps in the wake of the Smb£ 
assassination. But on Dr \Vlfcv 
remarkable reading of the eviSi 

clink a nmirro nu%«l«l 


such a course would not havcS! 
robust at all. On the contrary, it wSS 
only have amounted to an even taT 
fanatical pursuit of “appeasem*? 

How, then can this seemfaglyrkw 
lous interpretation possibly biTf 
The explanation, accord^ 
Dr Wilson, is simple and obviom- k 
was fear or Russia and not of OeroL 
that determined the entire couneS 
British foreign and defence polio! 
the early twentieth century up to m 
even beyond Sarajevo. 

With skilful ana possibly somnk 
selective use of documents, Dr WQsu 
proceeds to build up his case, ft 
original move towards rapproctiau* 
with Paris is explained almost eafa 
sively in terms of British impend 
vulnerability, particularly fa Adi. 
Lord Cromer, for example, is quota] 
as seeing it as "possibly a stemw. 
stone to a general understar 


vulnerability, particularly In Adi. 
Lord Cromer, for example, is quoted 
as seeing it as "possibly a steeps*, 
stone to a general understanding wft 
Russia”. We are thus on a road tfia 
takes us inexorably to the Somme ud 
Passchendaele. In Dr Wilson's words; 
France had to be supported orty* 
ally, otherwise all hope of an agree- 
ment with Russia would dlsappev. 
Once an agreement with Russia ha] 
been obtained, however, and the 
main aim of British policy seemed, 
her commitment in no way de- 
creased. The necessity ofaupporting 
France remained; that ofsuppottiqg 
Russia was added. The imsnedkk 
consequences of failure to support 
either would have beea Isohoon. 
The ultimate consequences did M 
bear thinking about, - 
As for Germany Dr Wilson devotes 
entire chapter to an attempt so 
establish that the British Fofcjp 


Office “ deliberately mistook the si* 
and objectives of that country 
credited her with intentions tocy A 
not believe her to possess". Thusuw 
that Grey and nls ‘'colleaaws tri 
Great Britain over the brink fa }* 


Justin' 

nyl’Byi 


mm 


ibis (tfredlenl hut saw that Iharaiartnt . .1. i 


I , v T' - 7 , — 

Conservatives had come to Bpprcclaie 
; Austen as a better party man !than 


kstuw- 

Boyd George. Typically he foiled 
grasp this point. Essentially 


I point, f&entia iy niiii ili ir ^ lTrT iT 


waa ironrtol led ' from outside Parlia- 
ment. Hadhe held bn t6 the Conserva- 
tive leadership in 1922' the’ cqurae df 
interwar history : wdilld have been 
much bufopjer than it was. Conserva- 
, rives ; have , cquse W lie grateful to’ 

Mr' own 

peculiar ikill in tH'e art bf ■ changing' 
• leaders^ i . •'•3 - T. 

Martin Pugh 1 

pr Pug h is Seritor lecturer ftt history at 

Ty ne ‘ 


. appeasement? i as to , leave Neville 
Chathberialn and Jils coterie , fe the 
. 1930s looking fobust by comparison.. 
Np r i? it only the Foreign Office that 
auegedfy adopted & “wet" approach 
-, ! pn cr r; to < 1914 and even beyond: the 
: War Office, the 1 Admiralty and the top 
leadership of bqth ; th9 Liberal and 
Conserv3tive';pattie5 were likewise 
motiyated by the same dread of con- 
• frontariotv: . 

■ r 4 ??® id .fyci inVited to. accept a 
^lcnqid; inyers,ipn b( the critique of 
Grey- and his SUppqrters as tradition- 
ally presented byhistorians with “Haw- 
kish SympatMes. Among the latte fit 

tfc.1. .. j i *. .1. I-, 


There is of course an anterior qua 
tion which Dr Wilson duel not m? 
address. If the threat of Rjwh a 
really so central to our calrnlaMis 
why was there no faction arguing^ 
we should be prepared to try tor® 
her rather than pursue ''appe w®® 
to the point of entering an aU-o^w 
with an essenlinlly benign i OennttF 
The explanation offered h «ra« w 
which we today are all tMiap® 
national penury. "Snomg^.^ 
money,” Dr Wilson writes, » 
chronic complaint which 
so acute os lo be no longer 
He quotes Sir Thomas Samknj 
Pormanent Under-Secreiuy ** *■ 
Foreign Office from 1895 to 

Justifying the Anglo-Ru#faoCowj 

tions of 1907 In these temu: 
not pursue a really 
antagonism lo Russia without ^r^ ; 
sacrifices which the pubUc and ^ 
ment would not agree W. .1 * 
course the British Govemnwrtg 
sumabiy to avoid such expewJ^J 
flinch from financing paijp^ 

what contemporaries saw ^ 

. Great War, Is the argument,^ _ 

a war with Russia ov^ jAwa ^ 
ences was viewed as' M 
more costly? Apparently 
ultimate political; enemy 
at the peak of her 
first two decades^of 

opinion, brit&h gisit- 

If Dr Wilson W y 

pretaUon, if would 
the British eUte^consist^ 1 , 
tipn of noodles built pc s gm cc^* 

! scare as- even . K -^ ( Tto^ 
scarcely have been 


prebend: As I reflect 

the consequences of gJSfcwi 

country’s wealth won ^ 

i naturally, tempted' 


naturally temptea w . v 
welcome to this engapdg 

to the debate about tw ® 


present woes. 
i i thing causes me to won 
! 1 my instincts, whether 
; ; Wilson may be among W , .. ... 

• pious nob alea of u B atil ' 

e David Curltofl 

■ i DrCdHionlssef^J^^^, 
t: tipndi . history V 


Personal 

selections 

AHfalory of Greek Literature 
by Peter Levi 

Viking, £14.95 
ISBN 0670 801 100 3 

There are few histories of Greek 
literature in English, a fact which 
night be seen as a justification for 
writing one, but also as a hint that the 
difficuldes of the task have deterred a 
fat of potentially qualified scholars. 

Peter Levi, the Oxford Professor of 
Poetry, makes it clear in his introduc- 
tion tnat he is writing for the learner 
rather than the expert. He is attemp- 
ting "lo feed a hungry curiosity about 
Greek poetry and prose, whicn arose 
when traditional classical education 
almost foundered”. He addresses a 
readership which “wants Greek poetry 
aod prose for their true nature and on 
ihcir merits . . . without any reference 
to education". His public is presumed 
to have read Greek only in translation, 
aod not a great deal of that. His 

B e is to show them what Greek 
ire contains, and what it is like, 
to Illustrate its attractions and help 
them to understand its history. He also 
nnled to formulate his own impress- 
ions from many years of reading, and 
concluded that ne must get his ideas on 
tamper within a year, or else give up. 

The result is an impressionistic and 
random kind of survey. Separate chap- 
ters arc devoted to the leading writers 
is each genre, to Homer, the Athenian 
dramatists, the historians, Plato; and 
to significant groupings, the early 
lyrical poets, the orators, Hellenistic 
poetry. But ail these works are ex- 
amined in terms of specimen passages 
which made a personal impact on 
Professor Levi; they are not discussed 
a part of the writer's development, 
uorjn relation to the composition 
wadi contains them, considered as an 
wtirticwhole. So the view is presented 
Butmgh a microscope rather than a ' . 
iekscope; We are invited to look at the 
jraaof the wood, but not the tree, let 
•fane the forest. It is rather as if the 
rarthenon Were considered only in 
°f > few. sections oF the frieze. In 
wc same way very little attention is 
-P®“Tq Jhe changing background Of 
tofarfeal events. It is impossible to 
weretand the evolution of, say, the 
wmedyof Aristophanes into that of 
w*nander without some account of 
» °* t * lc rity state in general 

IS ,l Athenian power in particular, 
tpc effect on the communal life of 
“fappar. .. 

This made of approach could only 

S?’ ? “W' fo f thc worit of lyrical 
ot wtuch oqly a small proportion ' 
H**-. Sappho, for example. It is 
d«i a ix^ ate f° r those authors who 
J5- P human activity on the gran- 
whether ^ m eplo, drama or • 
ln whose writings t|ie ' 
or structural element Is 
fa f i^,hnportant thin the effect seen ' -. 

oosc-up. These, after all, were the 
^Jj^rajry foani which the Oreeks ' 
wnua rtc U l6u ®ly short tlmespan ini 
bavn'lL^j established, and which 
J*£ved 08 thd models for western 
ffl^Wr.riqce; -Why have they?.':, 
£^jhe Greeks, wefe th^ first to.) . 

j^tfntitai substance of hu-; -. 
^ii^Mende info myth, and thence r . 
S M to Interpret It in' - 

farm’ W't^li.i'nd psychological . 
Djcote' *?. introduce these master- > j 
H lJM- 918; at onefe archetypal'. . 
bauSS^r 0 ! ' demands a most carcrul ". 
winS' 1 ® tBnh 5*l between fomTand',. • 

1 6 an account both of : . 

handled and de- ,' 

debate, vl . 


Professor Levi is himself a poet, and 
he is at his best in what were evidently 
[he most congenial sections of the 
book t 0 write, namely those devoted to 
the early lyric poets, such as Aleman, 

an u a PP ho - an{1 later to 
Theocritus. He is sensitive to the 
varieties of dialect in which Greek 
poetry abounds, and extremely alert to 
the nuances of poetic language. And 
he does the reader another valuable 
service in this field, since he discusses 
the principal verse forms employed by 
the Greeks, hexameters, iambics, ele- 
giacs and the various lyrical metres, 
and considers how the poetsdcveloped 
the potentialities of each. His chapters 
on Homer and Aeschylus are also 
usefully informative in bringing the 
reader up to date with recent scholarly 
research and shifts of opinion. 

Speed of production has not helped 
the book s accuracy. Misprints are 
fairly numerous; Ciytaemnestra is 
often alluded to and invariably mis- 
spelt (without an n); she was not the 
sister of Nemesis. For (he translations 
used to illustrate his account of the 
various writers Professor Levi has 
ranged far and wide, and many of his 
choices are excellent: he also uses a 
number of his own, which are of 
variable quality, and sometimes intro- 
duce additions and interpolations into 
the Greek. Unfortunately there is no 
systematic acknowledgement of trans- 
lators: thus in the chapter on Homer. 
Chapman, Pope, Tennyson, Lang and 
the author himself are all quoted, but 
only haphazardly Identified. Yeats’s 
translations of tne' Oedipus plays are 
rightly praised, for his magnificent 
renderings of the choruses, but il is not 
mentioned that the English text is 
drastically abridged and that the dia- 
logue often closely follows Jebb's 
prose version. Why no translations of 


Focus on 
the text 


The Early Greek Poeb and Their Times 
by Anthony J. Podleckl 
University of British Columbia Press, 
£21.75 

ISBN 0 7748 0193 X . . • . , . ■ - 
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Coming nearly twenty years after he 


Decay 

and 

renewal 

The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204: a 
political history 
by Michael Angold 
Longman, £14.95 and £8.95 
ISNB 0582 49060 X and 4906 1 8 

The notion that the Byzantine Empire 
was a stagnant and immutable autocra- 
cy that went on declining and falling 
for more than a millennium has long 
since been discredited. Historians 
since Gibbon have amply demons- 
trated that it owed Its survival and its 
expansion to a remarkable aptitude for 
adapting its structure, its economy, its 
defences and its ideas to changing 
circumstances. In recent years the 
phrase “continuity and change" has 
been much in vogue as a subtitle to 
numerous historical studies. Dr 
Angold prefers the words “decoy and 
renewal’’, but the message is much the 
same. 

He has taken as his subject the 180 
years between ihe death orthe Emper- 
or Basil II , the last effective ruler of (he 
Macedonian dynasty, and the cata- 
clysm of the Fourth Crusade, which 
changed the face not only of Byzan- 
tium out of the whole Christian world. 
These were the years in which the 
balance of power in that world shifted 
decisively from East to West. When 
Basil II died in 1025 the strength and 
wealth of his empire seemed to be 


Thucydides or Xenophon get a recom- 
mendation, while the Ions obsolete 
Dryden/Ciough version of Plutarch 
does, is not easy to understand. Profes- 
sor Levi pays a generous tribute to the 
most recent historian of Greek Litera- 
ture, Albin Lesky, whose book is a 
model of its kind, though not written 
for Ihe learner. The present enterprise 
still leaves the hungry and curious 
reader looking for much of Ihe suste- 
nance and guidance he deserves. 

Ian Scott-Kilyert ■ 

Ian Scott Kilvert was formerly literature 
director of the British Council. \ 


unchallenged from the south of Italy to 
the Euphrates, from the Danube to 
Syria. Less than fifty years later the 
Normans had overrun Italy; the Seljuq 

u i i i .i : u 


Turks had eroded the empire’s heart- 
land in Asia Minor; and the schism 
between the churches of Rome and 
Constantinople had hijghlighted the 
growing ideological divergence be- 
tween the Latin West and the Greek 
East. None of these developments had 
been foreseen by Basil. Yet each of 
them heralded the phenomenon of the 
crusades, which proved in the end to 
be the most potent instruments of 
change arid decay in the. Byzantine 
world. . : ■ 

;. Jo have little Letin and less Greek is 
a deprivation now taken for granted. 


Even a reading knowledge of French 
seems to be asking too much. Teachers 
and students alike will therefore wel- 
come this book since it is the first 
monograph in English to cover this 
important period tor which the stan- 
dard textbooks hitherto huve been the 
ponderous but elegantly written tomes 
of the French scholar Ferdinand Cha- 
landon published between 1900 and 
1912. Angold knows more than Cha- 
landon because there arc now more 
primary sources available; and 
although he declares his book to be a 
political history he digs much deeper 
than the surface of politics. He has a 
keener eye than Chalandori for econo- 
mic and social factors; and he is aware 
that politics and religion went together 
in the Byzantine theocracy. 

The tentative humanism of men like 
Michael Pscllos and the mysticism of 
Symcan the New Theologian Angold 
sees as manifestations of individualism 
dangerous to a system that was author- 
itarian in spiritual as well as in tempor- 
al matters. The Emperor Alexius 
Comncnus, who restored order after 
the chaotic rule or his predecessors, 
did so partly by stifling all forms of 
deviationism. intellectual as well as 
religious, and partly by restating the 
aristocratic principle and placing his 
government firmly in the hands of his 
own family. His grandson, the Emper- 
or Manuel I, quite rightly wins a lion's 
share of this book, not least because of 
his love-hate relationship with the 
Latins, the crusaders and merchants 
from the West who had made their 
presence felt in such embarrassing 
numbers. Some of them had qualities 
that Manuel admired. Some found 
favour at his court. But he, and still 
more his people, were justifiably 
afraid of being overwhelmed by them. 
Thanks to tne political realism of the 
Comnenian emperors the 12th century 
can now be seen to have been one of 
great prosperity Tor Byzantium, a time 
of renewal and not decay. They were 
not to blame for the way in whicn their 
feeble successors allowed the empire 
to collapse from within, leaving itself 
open to a brutally successful takeover 
bid by the westerners. This. Dr Angold 


competitive'etHds.- all these are things 
distinctively Greek, which shaped the 
way poets wrote. How did the rise and 
fall of the tyrants and the character of 
their courts affect poetry? Why is. 


parting 
Are tni 


ourts affect poetry? Why is. 
a dominant theme in Sappho? 
s “reactionary”, sentiments of 


jhcflr respective and •’ 
'. a M n ^.whceptfons of the; 

ky these require:,; _ 
P entfiof t example, : : „ 
P‘4us 7y rannus i 
Sfetehy in the. 
» ™ JIm Ume lime thWner- : 
TO dramatists ato • 


leanES IfftOt empty ■ 

SjV ^Khyius . ; . h&MlyT 
t things said -< 

Euripides’s > . 
he is intensely 

sorii ■■ ‘forigu agb.l , . 

-^0ut llke^|j aske t of tivg fish*,.: , 


lecki’s new book attempts a similar 
approach to the more disparate and 
fragmentary material of the early 
Greek poets. It is written, he explains, 
in the conviction that they “cannot J>e 
appreciated fully, or even; in-, some 
oases, understood stall, apart from the 
sodohfatdric milieus jri which - they 
worked’VBut what he provides is not 
quite what one would expect. 

The entire book is devoted to discus- 
sing individual poets, one after the 
other. Podlecki’s method Is generally 
to work outward from the texts them- 
selves, examining the paxUraJarprob- 
lems to which they give rise. The^ne 

lieves him to haw been a.ringle 

but he relegates this information . tp .a 
parenthesis, observing that it . will not . 
jdfoSthe argumcnr>eget^y- 
6C oral poetry, formulae, memories of 
Mycenaean civilization and *Q on - 
useful, certainly, fof ihqse new to the 
subject; but orthe society for which 
Homer sadgi and which surely jousf 
have influenced the way ; he. Sang, 

^ questions 

which can illuminate these poets are, 
'after all many. The role of the sympo- 
sium tfe circumstances which gave 

rise, nor only to male hamc^uallty; 


tradition or convention;- and he Is 
inclined to judge in straightforwardly, 
modern categories. Alcaeus and his 
friends give the impression of "icunesse 
dorde of whatever age"; Sappho’s girls 
turn their deepest feelings towards one 
another “almost by) default”; Pindar’s 
poetry expresses a personal conservat- 
ism. Podleckl does have some discus- 
, sion of "tyranny”; and pretty odd it Is 
too. He decides that turannos" is a 
pejorative term : in Greek, citing in 
. - support a linfe df Sophocles’ Oedipus r 
but mentioning neither that {host seno- 
. lam believe the texf to be corrupt; nor 
, that u turartnos' , \& used generally In.the : 
play in 'a i clearly neutrqj sense. • 
what Podlecki offers is a series of 
discussions of well known problems: 
the date of the eclipse in Archilochus, 
the origins of Aleman, Solon’s reforms, 
and (oh, yes) the Great Rhetra* com- 
: plete With excursus on ‘ Lycurgus. 
These things arc honesty and for the - 
. most part judiclpusly examined; and 
PodlecHi's distaste for ihe ..speculative,: 

has its virtues in a fie W where fancy Jutt 
been so bhilbprogenjtively .bred. His 
• publishers have done him no service In 

advertising his "new approach . In 
: the approach is^for betief Or worse, 
entirely 1 traditional; no differed from 
the .early: parts # ‘he chapters in. = 

' Maurice Bowra's Oteeh Lyric Poetry. 
The book seems (to bo meant as a 
. stnutiUfoiwardsurvey df the historical 
problems : and allusion? In ihcLeVly 1 
poets, designed to ba dfxessibIMO- 
' ; thbse with little pr no Greek ; as such it 
■Is clear and serviceable enough... -. t 


Richard 


Richard Jehkyns b (i ff How o ; 
Margaret Hail, Oxford. 


concludes, perhaps rather lamely, was 
predictable, “purl of the curious poli- 
tical cycle at Byzantium of decay and 
renewal". 

There is then a certain inevitability 
about ihe crime of the Fourth Crusade, 
'Hi is is an acceptably modem view. 
Ihe Venetians, whom it is tempting to 
suspect as the chief criminals, are to be 
excused because they were bad busi- 
ness men. They invested far more of 
their capital in ine enterprise than they 
could ever hope to recover from the 
crusaders whom they had contracted 
to ferry to Egypt. This too is a 
fashionably modem interpretation. 
But the Greek historian and states- 
man, Nicetas Choniatcs. who was 
there at the lime, had no doubt that the 
villain of the piece, the agent of the 
mortal decay of Byzantium, was the 
blind and aged Doge of Venice. 

This is a fresh and stimulating study,- 
stronger on analysis than on narrative, 
which sometimes runs to confusion. 
The references are perhaps too sparse. 
For example, the reader might well 
like to be told where one can find out 
more about those Venetian buc- 
caneers and entrepreneurs Romano 
and Samuel Mairano. The maps are 
dear and helpful, but there arc no 
genealogical tables to help the reader 
chart the ramifications of the ruling 
families, their marriages and their 
offspring. 

D> M. Nicol ~~ 

D. M. Nicol is Koratfs Professor of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek History, 
Language mid Literature at King's 
College London. 


The second volume of Translated 
Documents of Greece and Rome: From 
the end of the Peloponnesian War to the 
battle of Ipsus edited by Phillip Hard- 
ing has recently been published by 


supplement existing translations of 
historical works of me period, so that 
students without Greek or Latin can 
study the 4th century in greater depth . 


Allen & Unwin 

International 

Polities 

The Falklanda War 

Lessons for Strategy* Diplomacy and international 
■Law , • : ... \ ■' • ■ ■ . • : 

Edited by Alberto R. Coll qnd Anthony C. Arend 

Hie anayi of dlatlngulehed scholars an A practitioner* In the field* of 
diplomacy, military affalra nnd international politics and law coinblne.in an 
objective and Informative analyyla of the Falkland* war. The collection . 
represents the fi rat comprehensive work in this vain and it should be' . 
welcomed by anyone who wlahoo to gain grantor Insight into the Falltl nuda 
war and tho continuing crisia underlying It . 

May 1986 Hardback £lp.00 . Paperback £7.96 

Law, Force and Diplomacy at $ea , 

Ken Booth 

This book provides thB only up-to-date and comprehensive book on the 
changing law of these* written from a otretegic perapectiva. Offering a 
detailed strategic analysis of the background and outcome of the Third UN 
Confetence on the Law orthe Sea, It present* a fresh alternative to mnch of 
the conventional wbdom on the ntyect.--. 
dune 1986 Harflb*ck.gl8^0 Paperback .87^5 

Southern Africa in the 1980s 

Editad by Oi^ide AlUko ^nd Timothy M. Shaw 


; ■ V?8opthertf Afric*. Prepared from ah African, p*ther thin gre 
. ! perspective) thU book provides new Insights, both empirical 
(br Kudsnta of regional and African affaire. 

1 February' 1986 Hardback £20,00 
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Foreign Policy Implementation • 

& Smith and M. Clarke . 

This Jb the first book- length study of tho methods of foreign policy 
toplemenlgUon - a process shown to be quite as important ea the original 
declabn making. It eodaiete of a hot of case Btudies, each of which la aelf- 
, contained, and Ulla the ateiy af a particular kind of Implementation, a 
comprehensive Introduction to the Issues raised hy the volume as a whole. 
March 1985 : Hardback £ 17.60 Paperback £7. 60 ...- 

The Dividing Discipline ' , 

Hegemony and Diversity in International Theory 
K*. Ji Holeti . - 


ThefninJOWOT this book ia ted*Muealp strands of thaoretlcil work ' 

In Intsmattona] ^lotiona. Particular atienCfon is paid to the devolopmsnt or 
H)* Awrtralfa, Canada, England, India, Japan, Korea, France and 

Mfly l885 Hardback £16,'0Q 
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Larger 
than life 


Hugh Dalton 
byBenPImloll 
Cape, £25.00 
ISBN 022402100 L 

An irresolute reader confronted with 
yet another mammoth biography of a 
postwar Labour leader might not de- 
rive much comfort from Ben Pimlott's 

E reface, stating as it does that "if 
iography is about understanding 
everything becomes relevant". He 
should, however, be strongly encour- 
aged to persevere since this is a 
compulsively readable book for any- 
body remote jy interested in the subject 
and the period. Mr Pimlotf hns en- 
joyed two great advantages - Hugh 
Dalton's outrageous personality and 
the voluminous diaries in which he 
shamelessly revealed it. He makes the 
most of his good fortune. 

"You can't talk candidly about Dal- 
ton without describing him as, in a 
sense, a monstrous figure" said one of 
his friends. Beatrice Webb, n strong 
carlv influence on both Dalton^ 
Fabianism and his involvement with 
the London School of Economics, 
described him as “a subtle wily man 
with a certain peculiar charm for those 
not put off by his mannerisms". She 
also commented, like many others, 
on his “curiously deferential and ing- 
ratiating mecliod of address with per- 
sons likely to be useful to him". This 
characteristic failed to impress Chur- 
chill who ordered him to be kept at 
arm’s length on account of his "boom- 
ing voice and shifting eyes” - eyes 
described variously ns cola and grey or 
as blazing with insincerity, 

A mass of admirably marshalled 
detail enables us to follow Dalton's 
passage through life at Eton and in the 
steamy “honioerotlc" atmosphere of 
Edwardian King's, where he worship- 
ped at the shrine of Rupert Brooke, at 
the news of whose, death he threw 


A natural 
number 


Austen Chamberlain; gentleman In ■ 

; politics : 
by David Dutloti 
Rqss Anderson, £14.95 
ISBN Q 86360 00182 * 

To lose the British premiership once is 
certainly a misfortune, but to miss it 
three' times - Austen Chamberlain's 
chief, claim id fpme - . suggests a 
remarkable degrec of carelessness. 

The explanation is not so much that 
he always played the game, as Chur- 
dull put it, out that he never knew how 
to. His ambitious father had mapped 


‘ himself on his bed and sobbed like a 
. child, according to his somewhat angu- 
i for. if sorely tried wife. In no single 
passage of the book does Dalton 
appear in a less favourable light than in 
tne description of the tragic early death 
of his only daughter, whom he and his 
wife deposited at the age of three and a 
half in a private boarding establish- 
ment while they went on a two month's 
Ttalian holiday. Friends, indeed, were 
always to play a much bigger part in 
Dalton’s lice than his family, especially 
if they were young, handsome, intelli- 
gent nnd radically inclined. 

Mr Pimlott’s admiration for many of 
Dalton’s political achievements never 
prevents him from revealing with 
admirable candour what his many 
detractors thought of him. One of 
these was his permanently estranged 
sister, who always believed that Dal- 
ton only joined Labour because it 
represented at that stage the least 
competitive road to political advance- 
ment, a view substantiated by Beatrice 
Webb who wrote: “Dalton changed 
from Fabianism to Liberalism before 
the war and came back to the Labour 
party when it was clear that the 
Liberals had no future as an alternative 
government." 

The combative and effective side of 
Dalton’s character, not particularly 
evident at Eton or King’s or at the Bar, 
emerged clearly for the first time on 
the Italian front in the First World 
War, where lie was honourably in- 
volved in the Coporetto debacle, 
graphically described by Mr Pimlott. 
Thereafter his progress was rapid, 
both as an academic economist in 
Beveridge’s rapidly expanding LSE 
and as a Labour politician in which 
sphere he demonstrated remarkable 
resilience in surviving four electoral 
defeats in just over two years. Elected 
for Bishop Auckland, he served briefly 
in the 1929 government as Under- 
secretary at the Foreign Office, where 
his lifelong, if always unfulfilled, ambi- 
tions lay and where he learnt to quarrel 
with the officials whom he described as 
“the palsied pansies of the FO". With 
the National Executive Committee as 
his platform for exhortation and man- 
oeuvre he played a valuable part in 
afte ° f P ac *fi sm * n the party 

While the first war stiffened Dal- 
ton s ambition, the second somewhat 
fortuitously gave him his great political 

lain enjoyed the Coalition because he 
was a natural number two. largely 
deficient in the flair, the ideas, the 
self-confidence or the popular appeal 
that might have filled him for lead- 
ership of a government. 

It would be pleasant to record'that, 
as befits a failure, Austen. Chamber- 
lain was an attractive personality. Alas 
he comes across as aloof, desiccated, 
narrow-minded, arrogant and self- 
righteous; instead or being quietly : 
noble in defeat he continually whingpd 
about the men who had beaten Km. 
When colleagues said of him that he 
had “an efficient humdrum mind" 
(Edwin Montagu), that he was "sup- 
remely common-place and lacks in- 
spiration" (J. C. C. Davidson), ot that 
he had “excellence of character rather 
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HugiiDalton 

opportunity. After a rather stormy 
career at the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare and as minister in charge of 
the Special Operations Executive, he 
was manoeuvred out of office by 
Brendan Bracken, whoso conspirato- 
rial skills more than matched his own. 
However, owing to the complicated 
balance of the Coalition chessboard he 
found himself promoted to be Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Here he 
laid many of the theoretical and prac- 
tical foundations of Labour's postwar 
programme, and acquired the high 
reputation which made him an obvious 
choice as either Foreign Secretary or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after the 
Labour landslide. 

At the Exchequer Dalton found 
himself once more in contact with one 
of his most dazzling Cambridge ac- 
quaintances Maynard Keynes, whose 
utter contempt tor Dalton's personal- 
ity, as demonstrated in Robert 
Skidelsky’s biography, is, if anything. 
Pjayed down by Mr Pimlott. The 
alternate play of triumph and disaster 
in Dalton's Chancellorship, as re- 
flected in the manic depressive oscilla- 
tions of his moods, is particularly 

able view of her as a wronged power: 
yet he still contrived to miss his 
opportunity to carve out a lasting 
reputation as an opponent of appease- 
ment despite his highly critical vaew of 
government policy in the 1930s. 
“Neville," he lectured his brother 
shortly before his elevation as Prime 
Minister, “you must remember you 
don’t know anything about foreign 
affairs." ^ 

Did Chamberlain's long career 
make any impact on ihe course of ' 
British history In the 20th century? On 
the major crises in which he was closely 

invnTuf»ri_ 1011 Uai.lOIC n l.' 


1916, 1922 - this biography does not 
seek to modify the generally accepted 
view of his role. Indeed,' the author 
P^ses over these events suprisingly 
rapidly, perhaps because the papers 
have not yielded any fresh insights. 


e enough 


want to fight hard for it. Oversha- 
dowed by Joseph and the tariff reform 
campaign before 1914, he was doomed 
to watch his younger brother Neville 
eraeTge in the 1920s as the natural 
successor to the despised Stanley Bald- 
wut. Yfet Austen - a far more marine- 

• tjya Conservative than either Joseph 
dr Neville, as David Dutton makes 

■ clear - would have stayed at the top of 
the pole but for hiS complete lack ol 

• perception of his fellow men. 

His failure- to win the party tend- 

• e«Np in 19(1, for example, reflected 
his inability to alley the suspicion that 

; he Vtas not a good enough Conserva- 
tive. la fact he dutifully espoused his 
father s policy without ever feeling any 
passion for it; like most Conservatives 

> he accepted protectionism as a desir- 

• Sj * x P ct " cnt tet saw that there were 
ibtogs tar more important in Conscr- 
vattsm^Yet he never got this across to 
the party. By 1921, on the other hand, 
conservatives had come to appreciate 
nS? 0 ?®* * tetter party man than 
Bonar Law. and in this spirit they 

. • welcomed his leadership as likely to 
py* pfirty its independence from 
Uoyd Georae. Typically he failed to 
grasp this point. Essentially Chambcr- 
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produced a biography that retains its 

E ace and readability throughout. He 
as rightly resisted the temptation to 
which a number of recent political 
biographers have succumbed of inflict- 
ing a massive volume upon his readers. 

However uninspiring, Austen 
Chamberlain occupied several major 
posts “the Exchequer, the India 
Offlpo, (he Foreign Office and the 
Admiralty - In a parliamentary career 
riasung 45 years. As lohg as efficiency 
sufficed and ideas were not required he 
«oM.vrell eobiuH. As Chancellor In 
1903-5 he found the nimble Bnlfbtir 
running rings around him on the tariff 
question. At the India Office he was 
torpedoed by the disastrous Meso- 
potamian Campaign and the surrender 


« Ku}- Hfi arrived at the Admiralty in 
1931 just in time for the ipvcrgordon 
Mutiny} By Chamberlain's standards 
nis period bs Lloyd George’s unim- 
aginative, economizing Chancellor af- 
ter the war counts os a success. The 
climax came at the Foreign Office 
during 1924-29 when he negotiated the 
Locarno Agreements. Though sup- 
rmncly confident in this achievement, 
Chamberlain, as Dutton points out. 
never appreciated that Locarno should 
have been the starting point of Bri- 
tain s commitment to Europe not the 
furthest limit of her involvement. With 
his lifelong antipathy to Germany 
Chamberlain never shared the fashion r . 


Coalitionist after 1918 he show's the 
insubstantial nature of the prospective 
centre party. For him coalition had 
little basis ,iti ideas, policy or philoso- 
phy which might be shared with his 
collaborators. He was a Coalitionist 
only out of personal chagrin with his 

^ as a result of the rebuff in 1911 , - 
ecausq he found jt a comfortable 
expedient. If a coherent centre posi- 
tion existed in politics Chamberlain 
did not recognize It. Secondly ' his 
attitudes after 1918 mark him out as a 
rather rigid and old-fashioned Con- 
H S. was ’ for e*«mplc, horri- 
fied, by Neville's proposals -for a gov- 
ernment house building programme. 
Incurably hostile towards trade un- 
ions, he genuinely considered ihe 
Labou r Party to be a menace because it 
was controlled from outside Parlia- 
ment. Had he held on to the Conserva- 
tive leadership in 1922 the course of 
interwar history would have been 
much bumpier than it was. Conserva- 
tives have cause to be grateful to 
Stanley Baldwin and to their own 
peculiar skill in the art of changing 

Martin Pug h 

Or Pugh is senior lecturer in history at 
the university of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


skilfully handled. The author makes a 
good case for his view that the Chan- 
cellor's resignation after his famous 
Budget Indiscretion was in part a 
gesture of mounting despair on Dal- 
ton's part, cunninglv seized on by 
Attlee. 

Although he briefly returned to 
office, the rest of Dalton’s life was 
devoted willingly to forwarding the 
fortunes of his youthful proteges 
whom he called his poodles, and less 
willingly to the hatenet politics which 
intensified among the Labour leaders 
in the late forties and early fifties. 
Among his proteges Anthony Cros- 
land seems to have taken the place in 
Dalton’s heart vacated by the death of 
Rupert Brooke. Mr Pimlott has made 
excellent use of oral and other sources 
in showing how assiduous Dalton al- 
ways was in spotting and furthering 
youthful political talent in the Labour 
ranks. But his loves were matched in 
their intensity by his hates. There are 
to be found in the book some remark- 
ably outspoken comments on some of 
his fellow labourers in the socialist 
vineyard. Visiting Australia just be- 
fore the war, he commented “Here 
they have too few intellectuals in the 
Labour Party; at home we have too 
many and too talkative and too scrib- 
bllsh (Rowse, Cole, Laski). These 
semi-crocks, diabetics and undersized 
Semites would cut no ice with these 
Aussics. The last two would be more 
jealous than ever if they could see me in 
action with the local comrades!" At the 
height of the 1947 coal shortage Shin- 
well felt that more use could be made 
of prison labour and recalled that when 
he was himself Imprisoned in the first 
war he had spent all his time riddling 
ashes. To which Dalton replied: “a 
very suitable occupation for tne future 
Minister of Fuel and Power". 

On January 14, 1962 the dying 
Dalton was admitted to a private ward 
in University College Hospital. There 
he made so much noise that he had to 
be moved to a public geriatric ward 
with 28 other men. By that time it was 
sadly a question of vox ei praeterea 
nihil. 

T. E. B. Howarth 

T. E. B. Howarth' s latest book “Pros- 
pect and Reality: Great Britain 1945-' 
1955 " is published by Collins on April 


has hitherto been held that, If Z! 

‘he 1 British failed lo do emS§ 
to bind themselves to their EnteS 
.The argument has uS 
ran that had he ignored the LibS 
Cabinets pacifists and radicals ^ 
proceeded to forge an outright alHaiw 
with France antf Russia, Grey nS 
conceivably have succeeded in deteX 
the central powers from taking re r? 
less steps in the wake of the Sarajevo 
assassination. But on' Dr Wilson? 
remarkable reading of the evidence 
such a course would not have been 
robust at all. On the contrary, it would 
only have amounted to an even more 
fanatical pursuit of "appeasement" 

How, then can this seemingly ridicu. 
lous interpretation possibly be J. 
g in g2 7,16 explanation, accoidlngto 
Dr Wilson, is simple and obvious- it 
was fear of Russia and not of Germany 
that determined the entire course of 
British foreign and defence policy in 
the early twentieth century up to and 
even beyond Sarajevo. 

With skilful and possibly somewhat 
selective use of documents, Dr Wilson 
proceeds to build up his case. The 
original move towards rapprochement 
with Paris is explained almost exclu- 
sively in terms of British imperial 
vulnerability, particularly in Asia: 
Lord Cromer, for example. Is quoted 
as seeing it as “possibly a stepping- 
stone to a general understanding with 


Very wet 
noodles 


The Policy of the Entente: Essays on the 

Determinants of British Foreign Policy. 

1904-1914 

by Keith M. Wilson 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 

ISBN0521 301955 

Kaiser Wilhelm II held the British in 
low esteem. He considered us to be 
noodles who only rarely had lucid 
intervals. It must therefore have been 
a considerable trial to his shade that in * 
recent years most historians have held 
that the pre-1914 conduct of British 
foreign policy was both more compre- 
hensible and less capricious than that 
of hisown Imperial Germany. Now at 
last a book has appeared that he could 
welcome almost Without reservation. 
For in Keith Wilson’s collection of 
essays a thesis is advanced that depicts., 
the British as astqnishingly self-deceiv- 
ing and as strategically perverse to the 
point of fantasy. ! 

Dr Wilson's central proposition is. 
that those in London who designed 
and maintained the Triple Entente 
were neither prescient supporters of a 
threatened balance of. power in 
Europe nor unduly alarmed at talk of 
German naval expansion presaging 
assaults on the British Empire. In- 
stead, Lord Lansdowne and Sir Ed-' 
ward Grey, together with their, advis- 
ers in the Foreign Office, emerge as 
such single-minded apostles of 
"appeasement" as to leave Neville 
Chamberlain and his coterie In the 
1931b looking robust by comparison. 
Nor Is It only the Foreign Office that 
allegedly adopted a "wet" approach 
prior to 1914 and even beyond: the 
War Office, the Admiralty and the top 
leadership of both the Libera! and 1 
Conservative parties were likewise 
motivated by the same dread of con- 
frontation. 

. We are in fact Invited to accept a 
splendid inversion of the critique of 
Grey and his supporters as tradition- 
ally presented by historians with “haw- 
kish ’ sympathies. Among the latter jt 


Lord Cromer, tor example, is quoted 
as seeing it as "possibly a stepping- 
stone to a general understanding with 
Russia”. We are thus on a road that 
takes us inexorably to the Somme and 
Passchendaele. In Dr Wilson’s words: 
France had to be supported origin- 
ally, otherwise all hope of an agree- 
ment with Russia would disappear. 
Once an agreement with Russia had 
been obtained, however, and (he 
main aim of British policy secured, 
her commitment in no way de- 
creased. The necessity of supporting 
France remained; that of supporting 
Russia was added. The immediate 
consequences of failure to support 
either would have been isolation. 
The ultimate consequences did not 
bear thinking about. . 

As for Germany Dr Wilson devotes an 
entire chapter to an attempt to 
establish that the British Foreign 
Office “ deliberately mistook the aims 
and objectives of that country “and 
credited her with intentions they did 
not believe her to possess”. Thus ft was 
that Grey and nis 'colleagues took 
Great Britain over the brink in 1914. 

There is of course an anterior ques- 
tion which Dr Wilson does not fell to 
address. If the threat of Russia was 
really so central to our calculations 
why was there no faction arguing that 
we should be prepared to try to resist 
her rather than pursue “appeasement" 
to the point of entering an all-out war 
with an essentially benign Germany? 
The explanation offered is one with 
which we today are all too familiar: 
national penury. “Shortage of 
money," Dr Wilson writes, “was the 
chronic complaint which . . . became 
so acute as to be no longer tolerable." 
He quotes Sir Thomas Sanderson, 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office from 1895 to 1906, as 
justifying the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tions of 1907 in these terms: "We could 
not pursue a really successful policy (* 
antagonism to Russia without efforts and 
sacrifices which the public and Parlia- 
ment would not agree to.” But of 
course the British Government pre- 
sumably to avoid such expense did not 

flinch from financing participation in 

what contemporaries saw fit to ttell 
Great War. Is the argument, then, tost * 
a war with Russia over Asian djffw- 
ences was yiewed as likely to be pwn 
more costly7 Apparently so. Yet l®*. 
ultimate political enemy was si»rceiy , 
at the peak of her powers during JW 
first two decades of ths : : twentieth 
century following her defeat by JnPj£ 
and the outbreak; of revolution in 1 !ao 
- as indeed Dr Wilson points out. 
However, this is precisely what, in n is 
opinion, British policy Is about. 

If Dr Wilson Js.borrect in his Inter- 
pretation, it would thus appear tow 
the British elite consisted or a coiieo- 
tion of noodles built on such'an ncro» 
scale as- even ! Kaiser Bill' could 
scarcely have been expected.® forg- 
prehend. As I reflect despondently on; 
the consequences of- the collapse of rip , 
country’s wealth and world role, I*w' . 
naturally tempted to giVe a , warm 
welcome to tills engaging contribution 
to the debate about the origins of oiir 
present woes. Nevertheless, .some- .. 
thing causes me to wonder, against 
my instincts, whether just possibly ; . 
Wilson may be among the most egre- , 
gious noodles of us. all. 

David Carlton . 

Dr Carlton is senior lecturer ht intern#', 
tional history at tfae Oppn ' Vrtiyvm 1 ' 
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A History of Greek Literature 
by Peter Levi 
Viking, £14.95 

BBN 0670 801 1003 

■fiiere are few histories of Greek 
literature in English, a fact which 
might be seen as a justification for 
wnting one, but also as a hint that the 
difficulties of the task have deterred a 
lot of potentially qualified scholars. 

Peter Levi, the Oxford Professor of 
poetry, makes it clear in his introduc- 
tion that he is writing for the learner 
rather than the expert. He is attemp- 
ting "to feed a hungry curiosity about 
Greek poetry and prose, which arose 
when traditional classical education 
almost foundered". He addresses a 
readership which “wants Greek poetry 
and prose for their true nature and on 
tbeir merits . . . without any reference 
to education". His public is presumed 
to have read Greek only in translation, 
and not a great deal of that. His 
purpose is to show them what Greek 
Eteralure contains, and what it is like, 
to Illustrate its attractions and help 
them to understancMts history. He also 
railed to formulate his own impress- 
ions from many years of reading, and 
cooduded that ne must get his ideas ori 
to paper within a year, or else give up. 
The result is an impressionistic and 
random kind of survey. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted to the leading writers 
beach genre, to Homer, the Athenian 
dramatists, the historians, Plato; and 
to significant groupings, the early 
lyrical poets, the orators, Hellenistic 
poetry. But all these works are ex- 
mioed in terms of specimen passages 
which made a personal impact on 
Professor Levi: they are not discussed 
u part of the writer's development, 
rot in relation to the composition 
•Mch domains them, considered asan 
toljlic whole. So the view is presented 
mough a microscope rather than a 
t««cope. We are invited to look at the 
pain of the wood, but not the tree, let 
wne the forest. It i& rather as if the 
Parthenon were considered only in 
terms Of a few sections of the frieze. In 
the same way very little attention is 
pakl to the changing background of 
taorical events. It is impossible to 
understand the evolution of, say, the 
wnroy pf Aristophanes Ipto that of 
Menander without some account of 
®e decline of the city state Ip general 
to° of Athenian power in particular, . 
tod the effect on the communal life of 

Tnis mode of approach could only 
d at all, for the work of lyrical 
poett of which only a small proportion 
Arrives - Sappho, for example. It is 
adequate for those authors who 
With human activity on the gran- 
S* J5~ e * whether in epic, drama or 
and in whose, writings , the 
Vwlectonic or structural element, is 
important than die effect seen. 
™- u P. These, after all. wire the 
J»jor literary forms which the Greeks 
Pa jmracUlousLy short . timespan in- . 
and established,' and which 
SCrvct * 03 the models for western . 
gy since, . Why have they?' 
“tojuse the Greeks were the' first to 
perennial substance of hu- 1 
into myth,' arid thenCe 
^ 1 femry fpjmi and to interpret it In 

feraS’ T ,e,l r CtUa J’ and reychplogical 
T 2, introduce these master- 
Ld m , 0 ^ ch J are °tee archetypal: 
demands a most .careful 
Sjg ttention between form antf 

how'll need an account both of. 
Ve] 0 nM,u ragedian! t handled and de- 
tiavf ' SS.edntpotient parts of their 
J^ 0gue - soliloquy, ejebate, 
■Lunger’s- narrative, partibipJtiop of 
thdrretoe^ and, 
riH^stlnct conceptions of the 
fooital man and the 
hV these require- 
Pf. for example, 
tod Tyrannus 

tihitifw.' ?ame time the gener- 

'WttmoFv 0 ?^ the dramatists ^ 

61 rtii Bn K ^|ht-weighi, If not empty 
hatSly 
things 'said 
iSnnhlSf 4 .C ?oet 7 WkS the life of 
poetry "Euripides's 

I* tfttensely . 
N'psStjii^^PS e : r 8 - language 1 

. , Vf ■nqut iike a basket of l(ve fish*?. 


Professor Levi is himself a poet, and 
he is at his best in what were evidently 
the most congenial sections of the 
book to write, namely those devoted to 
the early lyric poets, such as Aleman, 
Alcaeus and Sappho, and later to 
Theocritus. He is sensitive to the 
varieties of dialect in which Greek 
poetry abounds, and extremely alert to 
the nuances of poetic language. And 
he does the reader another valuable 
service in this field, since he discusses 
the principal verse forms employed by 
the Greeks, hexameters, iambics, ele- 
giacs and the various lyrical metres, 
and considers how the poets developed 
the potentialities of each. His chapters 
on Homer and Aeschylus are also 
usefully informative in bringing the 
reader up to date with recent scholarly 
research and shifts of opinion. 

Speed of production has not helped ■ 
the book's accuracy. Misprints are 
fairly numerous; Clytaemnestra is 
often alluded to and invariably mis- 
spelt (without an n); she was not the 
sister of Nemesis. Fqr the translations 
used to illustrate his account of the 
various writers Professor Levi has 
ranged far and wide, and many of his 
choices are excellent: he also uses a 
number of his own, which are of 
variable Quality, and sometimes intro- 
duce additions and interpolations into 
the Greek. Unfortunately there is no 
systematic acknowledgement of trans- 
lators: thus in the chapter on Homer, 
Chapman, Pope, Tennyson, Lana and 
the author himself are all quoted,' but 
only haphazardly identified. Yeats's 
translations of tne' Oedipus plays are 
rightly praised, for his magnificent 
renderings of the choruses, but it is not 
mentioned that the English text is 
drastically abridged and that the dia- 
logue often closely follows Jebb’s 
prose version. Why no translations of 
Thucydides or Xenophon get a recom- 
mendation, while tne long obsolete 
Dryden/Clough version of Plutarch 
does, is not easy to understand. Profes- 
sor Levi pays a generous tribute to the 
most recent historian of Greek Litera- 
ture, Albin Lesky, whose book is a 
model of its kind, though not written 
for the learner. The present enterprise 
still leaves the hungry and curious 
reader looking for much of the suste- 
nance and guidance he deserves. - 

Ian Scott -Kilyert 

Ian Scott Kilvert was formerly literature 
director of the British Council.' . 


Focus on 
the text 


The Early Greek Poelp and Their Times 
by Anthony J. Podlecki 
University of British Columbia Press. 
£21.75 

ISBN 0 7748 0193 X 


Decay 

and 

renewal 


Coming nearly twenty years after he 
gave va The Politico f Background of 
Aeschylean Tragedy, Anthony Pod- 
■lecki's new book attempts a. similar 
approach to the more disparate and 
fragmentary material of Ihe early 
Greek poets. It is written, he explains, 
in the conviction that they "cannot be 
appreciated folly,, or even, in some 
cases, understood at all, apart from the 
socionistpric milieus in which they 
.worked"* But wbat he provides is not 
quite what one Would expect. 

The entire book is devoted to discus- 
sing individual poets, one after the 
other. Podlecki's method Is generally 
to work outward from the texts them- 
selves, examining the particularprob- 
lems to which they give rise. 


plus unra oi mis 

the account of Homer. Podlecki be- 
lieves him to have beerr a smde 
individual ' who composed oOib lliad 
and Odyssey between 725 and 700 bc; 
but he relegates this ipfonnetion to a 
parenthesis j observing that it will not 
, affect the argument". We get a. survey - 
of oral poetry, formulae, memories of 
Mycenaeari civilization and so on - 
Useful, certainly, for those new to the 
subject; but of the society for which 
Homer sang, and which surely must 
have influenced the way be gang, 

■ '•£***& 

Which can illuminate the^e poets are, 
after all, mariy.The role o^symp^ 

slum; the circumstances which gave 

Sol only to male homosexual ^ 
but Mb the .'female , ' hpmoeroticism 
voiced ; id Afeman aqd Sappho, the 


The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204: a 
political history 
by Michael Angold 
Longman, £14.95 and £8.95 
ISNB 0 58249060 X and 49061 8 

The notion that the Byzantine Empire 
was a stagnant and immutable autocra- 
cy that went on declining and falling 
for more than a millennium has long 
since been discredited. Historians 
since Gibbon have amply demons- 
trated that it owed Its survival and its 
expansion to a remarkable aptitude for 
adapting its structure, its economy, its 
defences and its ideas to changing 
circumstances. In recent years the 

E h rase “continuity and change" has 
een much in vogue as a subtitle to 
numerous historical studies. Dr 
Angold prefers the words “decay and 
renewal , but the message is much the 
same. 

He has taken as his subject the 180 
years between the death orthe Emper- 
or Basil 11, the last effective rulcrolthc 
Macedonian dynasty, and the cata- 
clysm of the Fourth Crusade, which 
changed the face not only of Byzan- 
tium out of the whole Christian world. 
These were the years in which the 
balance of power in that world shifted 
decisively from East to West. When 
Basil II died in 1025 the strength and 
wealth of his empire seemed to be 
unchallenged from the south of Italy to 
the Euphrates, from the Danube to 
Syria. Less than fifty years later the 
Normans had overrun Italy; the Seljuq 
Turks had eroded the empire's heart- 
land in Asia Minor; and the schism 
between the churches of Rome and 
Constantinople had highlighted the 
growing ideological divergence be- 
tween tne Latin West and the Greek 
East. None of these developments had 
been foreseen by Basil. Yet each of 
them heralded the phenomenon of the 
crusades, which proved in the end to 
be the most potent instruments of 
change and decay , in the Byzantine 
■ world. ■■ 

. , . To have little Lathrand Idas Greek Is 
a deprivation now taken for granted, . 


Even a reading knowledge of French 
seems to bc asking loo much. Teachers 
and students alike will therefore wel- 
come this book since it is the first 
monograph in English to cover this 
important period tor which ihe stan- 
dard textbooks hitherto have been the 
ponderous but cicguntiy written tomes 
of the French scholar Ferdinand Cha- 
landon published between 1900 and 
1912. Angold knows more than Cha- 
landon because there arc now more 
primary sources available ; and 

although he declares his book to bc a 
political history he digs much deeper 
than the surface of politics. He has a 
keener eye than Chalandon for econo- 
mic and social factors; and he is aware 
that politics and religion went together 
in the Byzantine theocracy. 

The tentative humanism of men like 
Michael Psellos and the mysticism of 
Symcon the New Theologian Angold 
sees as manifestations of individualism 
dangerous to a system that was author- 
itarian in spiritual us well as in tempor- 
al matters. The Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, who restored order after 
the chaotic rule of his predecessors, 
did so partly by stifling all forms of 
deviationism, intellectual as well as 
religious, and partly by restating the 
aristocratic principle and placing his 
government firmly in the hands of his 
own family. His grandson, the Emper- 
or Manuel 1. quite rightly wins a lion’s 
share of this book, not least because of 
his love-hate relationship with the 
Latins, the crusaders and merchants 
from the West who had made their 
presence fell in such embarrassing 
numbers. Some of them had qualities 
that Mapuel admired. Some found 
favour at his court. But he, and still 
more his people, were justifiably 
afraid of being overwhelmed by them. 

Thanks to the political realism of the 
Comnenian emperors the 12th century 
can now bc seen to have been one of 
great prosperity for Byzantium, a time 
of renewal ana not decay. They were 
not to blame for the way in which their 
feeble successors allowed the empire 
to collapse from within, leaving itself 
open to a brutally successful takeover 
bid by the westerners. This. Dr Angold 


concludes, perhaps rather lamely, was 
predictable, "part of the curious poli- 
tical cycle at Byzantium of decay and 
renewal”. 

There is then a certain inevitability 
about the crime of the Fourth Crusade. 
This is an acceptably modern view. 
The Venetians, whom it is tempting to 
suspect as the chief criminals, arc to bc 
excused because they were bod busi- 
ness men. They i rives ted far more of 
their cnpital in ine enterprise than they 
could ever hope to recover from the 
crusaders whom they had contracted 
to ferry to Egypt. This too is a 
Fashionably modern interpretation. 
Bui the Greek historian and states- 
man, Nicetas Clioniatcs, who was 
there at the time, had no doubt that the 
villain of the piece, the agent of the 
mortal decay of Byzantium, was the 
blind und aged Doge of Venice. 

This is a fresh anuslimulaiing study, 
stronger on analysis than on narrative, 
which sometimes runs to confusion. 
The references arc perhaps too sparse. 
For example, the reader might well 
like to be told where one can Timl out 
more about those Venetian buc- 
caneers and entrepreneurs Romano 
and Samuel Mairano. The maps are 
clear and helpful, but there are no 
genealogical tables to help the reader 
chart the ramifications of the Tilling 
families, their marriages and their 
offspring. 


competitive ethos.- all these are things 
distinctively Greek which shaped the 
way poets wrote. How did the rise and 
fall of the tyrants and the character of 
their courts affect poetry? Why is. 
parting a dominant theme in Sappho? 
Are the “reactionary" sentiments of 
Theognis conventional or a response 
to social pressures? Podlecki is happier 
. with the individual talent than with' 
tradition or convention;- and he is 
Inclined to judge in straightforwardly 
modern categories. Alcaeus and his. 
friends rive the impression of “jeuodsse- 
dorde or whatever age”; Sappho's girls 
turn their deepest feelings towards one 
, another "almost by default”; Pindar’s 
poetry expresses a personal conservat- 
ism. Podlecki does have some discus- 
, slon of “tyranny”; and pretty odd it is 
too. He decides that ,r turannos” is a 
pejorative term in Greek, citing in 
support a line, of Sophocjes' Oedipus 
but mentioning neither that most scho- 
lar believe the text to be corrupt nor 
, that "mftfflfias” is tfsed generally iqithe 
plaV in a clearly neutrql sense.:; ' . 

What Fodlecki offers 'is a serifcs bf 
discussions of well known problems: 
the date of the eclipse in Archilochus, 
the origins of Aleman . Solon’s reforms 
and (oh yfts) the Great Rhetra, coni-. 
' blete with excursus on Lycurguf 
These things are Honestly and for the 
most part judiciously examined; add 
Podlecki’s distaste for the speculative 
has its virtues in a field where fancy .has 
been so philpprogenitively bred. His 
i publishers have done him no sendee in 
advertising his "ne\y approach .In fact 
the 1 approach is,. for better or. tyorse, 

■ entirely tradltlOnal,:no different from 
the early parts of the chapters in 

. Maurice Bowra’s Greek Lyric Poetry. 
The book seems tp be meant as a 
straightfprWard.surYey ofthe historical 
problems ahd allusions: Id the early 
• poets, designed 1 to. te accessible to 
! f [hose with mtle ; or no Greek; at i such it 

■ fe dear and' serviceable enpugh. . 

1 Richard Jenkyns 

Richard Jenkyns fa a fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


D. M. Nicol 

D. M. Nicol is Karate Professor of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek History, 
Language and Literature at King's 
College London. 

The second volume of Translated 
Documents of Greece and Rome: Front 
the end of the Peloponnesian War to the 
battle of Ipsus edited by Phillip Hard- 
ing has recently been published by 
Cambridge University Press (£22.50 
and £7.93), The book is designed to 
supplement existing translations of 
historical works of the period, so that 
students without Greek or Latin can 
study the 4th century in greater depth. 


Allen & Unwin 

International 

Politics 

The Falklanda War 

Lessons for Strategy, Diplomacy and International 
' Law . 5 

: Edited by Alberto R. Got! and Anthony G, Arend 

The oes&ya of distinguished acholara and practitioners in the fie Ida of 
diplomacy, military affairs and international politics and law combine in an __ 
objective end Informative analyaia of the Falklanda war. Tha collection 
represents tha first comprehensive work In this vain and It should be - 

welcomed by anyone who wishes to gain greater Insight Into the Falkland* 
war And the continuing crista underlying It - 
May 1585 Hardback £18,00' Paperback £7.96 

. Law, Force and Diplomacy at gea 
' Ken Booth • 

This book provides the only up-to-date and ttpnprehmsivebook on the 
changing law of the sea written from a atrntagic perspective. Offering a 

. detailed strategic Boalyala of (be background and outcome of the Third UN 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, It preeenta a ffeah alternative to much of 
the conventional wisdom on the subject. - ‘ < 

. June 1985; Hardback S18JS0 - ipaperiwick £7 AS 

Southern. thol980« 

Edited by Glffjlde Aluko and Timothy M. Shaw. 

. A ^temporary and comprehensive overview of conflict and chugs in 
SoUtlwni Africa, Prepared ftnni an African, rather than great power .•'* 
f perspective, tHla book provides new insight*, both empirical and theoretical, 
for students of regional and African affairs. 

; February 1085 Hardback £20.00 

Foreign Policy Implementation 
S. Smith and M. Clarke 

This tt tho first book-length study of tha methods of foreign policy 
' implementation -a proceaa shown to be quite ga Important a* the original 
decision making. It jranelate of a aet of case studies, each ofwhich’ls self- 
contained, end tells the atbry^f a particular kind of Implementation, a 
comprahenalvo introduction to the Issue* raised tay the vtjlumo as a whole, ' 
March 1985 .• .Haedback£J7.M Paperback £7.60 ' 

The Dividing Discipline 
Hegemony and Diversity in International Theoiy 
' K. J, Holsti . . • 
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The purpose of this book Is to dalipeal* the rtaln strands of , theoretical work 
in international relations. Particular attention Is paid tq the development of 
tbs fold in Ausfrelfej' Canada, England, Indie, Japin, Korea, France end 

the United States t4 measure the extent to which there fo a w*4 

international community of echo 1* re. ■ * * *} . • \ .• 1 
May 1986 H^ekkl.pXJO,-. -- 
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BOOKS 

Visual 

analogies 

Pictures and Texts : Henry James* A. L. 
Coburn, and new ways of seeing In • 
literary culture 
by Ralph F. Bogardus 
UMI Research Press/Bowker. £38.50 
ISBN 08357 1471 3 

Henry James generally disliked having 
his fiction illustrated. Pictures com- 
peted with his text, distracted from it, 
substituted values and interests of their 
own. As Tor photography, during most 
of his life James disparaged “thnt 
hideous inexpressiveness of the 
mechanical document'*. Yet from 1907 
to 1909 the New York edition of his 
novels and tales - the embodiment and 
climax of his life's work - appeared 
with 24 frontispieces in photogravure, 
by Alvin Langdon Coburn: and this 
arrangement was suggested, furth- 
ered, and warmly praised by James 
himself. 

In this handsome book Professor 
Bogardus provides more context for 
the collaboration than earlier scholars 
have done. By 1907 pictorial photogra- 
phy had all but won Its battle for 
acceptance as an art form. Coburn 
.specialized in elie poetic rendering of 
outdoor scenes, and James liked both 
the man and his work. In James's 
fiction locale was important: and he 
saw that pictures of places - a street in 
St John's Wood, a country house, u 
bridge over the Seine - might sugges- 
tively embellish his texts without com- 
peting against his treatment of particu- 
lar episodes. (Neither Dr Bogardus 
nor any other commentator mentions 
the etched topographical frontispieces 
in the first Wessex edition of Hardy's 
novels, appearing from 1895, which 
gave James an attractive precedent. 
Photographs of scenes anti buildings 
had also been used in two collected 
editions of the Brontes.) ■ 

James saw photography as an In-" 
tenor art. more passive then others in 
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This 1906 P* 10( ®i[*^J' e of Portland Place, London by Alvin Langdon Coburn was used as the frontispiece 
to volume 2 of the The Golden Bowl In the New York edition of Henry James’s works. P 








its relation to the world. Coburn's role 
was not, in the full sense, to create - 
which might have interfered with 
James's conceptions -.but to locate 
and, at the right moment, to record. 
And by confining illustration to the 
frontispieces, supervising the quest for 
subjects, and making the final choice 
of plates. James ensured that visual 
adjuncts would disrupt his literary art 
as little ns possible. 

Dr Bogardus, however, sees photo- 
graphy as a powerful influence that 
had already transformed modem art . 
and modern sensibility, including that 
of James. He treats these large Issues 
on the level of rather easy generalities, 
where everything soon resembles 
everything else. H. Gombrich, 
Susan Soman and Walter Benjamin 
appear only m short, manoeuvrable 
quotations. The view, held by Dr 


or. the 

first rank 

Geoffrey Hill: Essays on his Work 
edited by Peter Robinson 
Open University Press, £18.00 and 
£5.95 

ISBN 0 335 10588 2 and 105874 

This volume of essays on Geoffrey HDI 
by various hands addresses itself both ' 
to the poet’s individual collections and 
to various thematic aspects of his 
oeuvre as a whole. 

Whatever the incidental shortcom- 
ings of the compilation , it confirm 
one's sense that Hill is a poet of the 
first rank. A consensus among ibe 
contributors appears to take King Ixi 
, (1968) as the best of his collections and 
its central poem, “Funeral Music”, as 
his classic, it is certainly a remarkable 
work, this sonnet sequence based oo 
the Battle of Towton, fought on Prim 
Sunday, 1461 - “Among carnage the 
most delicate souk/Tup in their mar- 
riage-blood, gasping ‘Jesus’’ 1 . Itsinlri- 
cately-turnea rhetoric draws out some 
of the beat commentary in the book: 
logodaedalic from Henry Gifford 
(“Hill and the dictionary’*) , analytic 
from Gabriel Pearson (“King Log 
revisited") and interpretative from Joa 
Silkin {“War and the pity”). These 


Bogardus; that photography had a 
direct major influence on the shaping 
of modernist art has been seriously 
challenged since this book took its first 
shape as a thesis in 1974. As for James, 
he is seen in bis late phase as a 
photographic, a cinematic, even a 
proto-Cubist writer: but the close 
readings of texts which should give 
meaning to such claims arc not sup- 
plied, Whatever analogies might be 
traced between his art and Coburn's, 
each man valued the uniqueness of his 
own medium, and their collaboration 
depended on keeping distance rather 
than on breaking bounds. 

Dr Bogardus^ main method for 
relating texts and pictures is to trace 
symbolic references to the fiction in ■ 
some of the frontispieces. Here , he 
follows the approach, and sometimes 
the interpretations, of Charles Hig- 


A sense & awiwits 

^ ^ Shakespeare s audience; but it must be reform. 

Aig a agreed that Sir Toby insists on keeping * Sweeney argues, that Jonson’s plays 

flT Til P‘51 JW 1 * g .° W ng after other people are the product of very confuting 

VJA wlivClIl C waht logo to bed, and there is a forced impulses, the conflict between a re- 
- - *■ md .calculated ruthlessness about his , sped for the moral normand a natural 

•••vSUW. * 


angels, arid that he enjoyed the gulling 
of fools at least as much as their 

. . — reform. :> .■ : s - 

agreed that Sir Toby insists on keeping " Sweeney argues, that Jonson’s plays 
the i revels going long after otherpedple are the product of very conflicting 

waht to go to bed . and there is a forced : impulses, the conflict . between a re- 
and calculated ruthlessness about his spqct for the moral norm and a natural 


by Ralph Berry . /; 

Macmillan, £22.50 \ 

ISBN 6 333 £7422 3 
. Jonmn and (he Psychology of Public 

Theater: to coin the spirit, spend the ? • obt ,® gentleman but a- serving-man, 

' soul Brio . his final tirade against Olivia 

by John Gordon Sweeney, HI ' s“8S«ts that he has learned nothing by 

Princeton University Press £26 90 ■ nls .experience. Occasionally Berry'. 
ISBN 0691 06622 1 ■■<•*•" . .. overemphasizes the sub-text at the 

2rS.lL. n.-_ k ’ expense of :.lhe surface. He finds, for 

example, in The Comedy of. Errors, all 
edfied by Caret Chlllliigloii Rutter . ^manner bf. dark. (freudian undertones 
Manchester University Press. £27.50 »■ • about men shut ailt from their proper 
ISBN 07190 0962 6 plaice by itheir Svomenfolk; and 

; tt— ; although a production designed to this : 

Professor Berry s collection of eight, end could bring out the quality in the 
essays on Shakespeare and one on play, it would destroy the essential 
Webster is a happy blend of the comfc texture. Berry thinks of 
academic and the practical. He has* Shakespeare.-very much in terms of 

!? ovv I j 16 production, and nis essays would pro- 


• ’ the old' trap of Sentimental jzir 

, . Iro wtien ne interprets his 
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,n «i Jus, cry from amofality of the mature 'plays. In • 

7. As 1 am a gentleman . - aS Volpohe knavery is elevated almost to 

i s W. e, *fiP B ‘"^fdiscoy. . thelevel of magnificence, and there is 
ilsrea and nobler self. Malvoho . little discernible moral Judgment in 
gentleman but ^ serving-man, Sejanus, Jhe Alchemist or Barth- ■ 
S .iTIt L ,ra ? c a 8“nst ^Olivia oloinew Fair, the latter so similar in 
5 ,h . at he has learned nothing by form to an orthodox hoUday play such 
penence. Occasionally Berry . os The Shoemakers's Holiday hut So 
sub-text at the different from it in its lack of moral 
I* °£ c nda ' f °M certitude. The great comedies pretend " 

f it A l o/fimws, all to a stronger moral position than they 

r Of, dark, freudian undertones actually hold, and Won keeps his 
D hw * , from . ihfeiif proper self-respect as a serious moral artist by 
,k£ §r ’womenf°] lk ; and , showing his contempt for those whom 

a product ion dc signed to this ; he entertains: he sets up aa the targets 
M bnng out the quality ip the of his satire the Dapperaand DroS 
l wouief destroy the essential who formed his audience, 
texture. Berry thinks' of . Sweeney is' right in suggesting that 
pea re., very much in terms of jonson's mixture of prontand delieht- 
lion, and Fits essays would pro- is in fact a very ambiguoife one. Where 
stimulating set of prqductiop I would dis&grce with him . is in his 


slimulaling «. of prodociioo . I would dittgr* Ah Mm b hi 


b,s bc ? t in deall f n 8 audience in ihfc public theatre, a new 
Sow' Ail ?U8gcstlr ^ Ol* of audience which paid for its 

, passages of . entrance eqd .in the conditions of the 
i 6 u Ellzabetlmn theatre, was in a position 

dramati^gniCcancb whcn fleshed out , to make its likes and dislikS vcry . 
in , p^rforiMiTce. . For example, m 'Ws « clearly k rtowri. The .unusually • eiabo- , . 

Venice ha . rate Inductions tp plays such hi Barth- 
' ■ ien ? 5 ^vn?ksl.- - otopiew Fair* ter example, show that '; 

?? • r 5, on fc en ^ erp ^Jti .- ; . Johson resented this audience pressure/ 

‘ h h e Pj^y treatment of '.and took contiderable paini to antid- 
ShyMsWIfithe casual exchanges of.;; pate . criticism and justify himself 
K? 1 Ji!! 0 i^ ch ! B 5N C ! drS • ,i '8ga jijist it. He imd a high humanist 

^hr’ 0n 5UCl1 a ■ ; ^P tion of ,he tl,calre * feared ■/ 
i ■jvreon. Lorepza , and ..That the unwillingness of the public : 

1 JfiHlca has. unpomfortnble undertones. , 4 apdiehce to accept the profit which he 

• W mix whh tWpleS of 

' Sav^k h l' ' Jlf 4 Pj Ays woiil U foxco him to descend to 

/pjjp, rSSiJi ^ 8 • thq jevcl of a! there eptertaincr. But 


gins, whose rather more sensitive essay 
on the topic appeared in 1982. A new 
reading is offered of the plate to 
volume 24, where the “stunning black 
coach” photographed in Portland 
Place is linked with the coach to which 
Maggie (in The Golden Bowl) com- 
pares her family and matrimonial ties. 
The “roach” is in fact a hansom cab, 
but ingenuity need never despair: its 
licence place, clearly visible, may sug- 
gest the marriage licence. 

The book includes reproductions of 
all Cobum’s frontispieces, and 28 
other excellent and instructive photo- 
graphs. Hie bibliography is impress- 
ive; the index is not. 

Derek Roper 

Derek Roper is senior lecturer In En- 
glish at the University of Sheffield. 

from the Privy Council or the City or 
actors on tour in time of plague, and' 
more important, of generous extracts 
from the diary of PhlUp Henslowe who 
built the: Rose in 1587 and kept 
detailed accounts of its finances untilir 
succumbed in face of competition, from 
newer theatres in 1604. In her. most 
useful preface. Carol Riittor refutes . 
the traditional idea of Henslowe as the 
new type, of grasping capitalist who 
wploited the theatre and controlled 
his actors by keeping them permanent- 
ly in his debt. Like everyone else in the 
new theatre business, he was in it for 
the money; but he was the landlord of 
the building not the manager of the 
company who played there. He took a 
reasonable percentage of the day's 
takings for his rent, and acted as a 
compassionate banker, bailing the 
company out gf trouble . whenever 
times grew hard. The Admiral's Men 
who acted at the Rose were a coopera- 
tive just as were the Chamberlain's’ 

s c B«hMd?t ! om wa, .: a 

. Henslowe’s diaiy includes Inventor- 
ies of the plays performed and the daily 
box-office receipts, the surprisingly 
[mge variety of stage props owned ^y 
the wmpapyjind the;, elaborate atid 
Mpehflve' c6ifariies: r which' formed 
thitir main capital, It rcvfeals the uriro- 
mitting demand for new plays and the. 
i 058 .0* audience when the snniilv 


prolonged festivity, by wftlcfiT; time 
must people ;wquid have become ^ 


most people ; won 
, little weaiy-of'ju 
argUeS. tht piai' ii 


■■ iasr resort*, even Jonrort’s grappling 
with lui audience h an betiipal one? 
although It is nqt always cifcar which is 
the. parent and which the child. One 
cannot prove or disprove this kind of 
interpretation, but for mMt Is riot 
supported by the impression which' the 
great comedies produce. Rather than a- 
aense o r inner struggle they suggest an 
assured arid effortless control of 
medium and character, if Johson had 
any ultimate moral belief; it was surely 
jn the ability and responsibility of qrt'to 
i unpege order and shape upon the 






hinya|ulblecoll^ 1 
consisting of letters : 


i°l? $ audience wheh r Tlie "supply 
: failed, which made the writing of daw 
'- 0^1 teams of authors, each doing whaf 
he was bast at, the norm rathbr than 

■ Jhe exception. HerislOwe’s, diary giyis 
the clearest inslght.whlch we h^ve Into ’ 

' Mechanics of the BUzabethari 
' the ® tr C world: and whaf it was' like to" 
. w O[kjhcre,Tt corrects the impression 

■ which we necessarily gain from reading ‘ 
ofliy the reJatjvety limited number of ' 
PlBys which have survived out of a 
much l^ger total. Tfhip book, is valu- 

m liSw ^^ne foierested in the 
Elizabethan theatre, and should be 
forailsfudents of 

the .period, from, A level ypwaWs; , 

'• ' .. ...v?’.-; 

Maurice Eya ns V ;; • 


essays in themselves woula be suffi- 
cient to justify the present enterprise. 

The quality overall, however, is 
uneven . The essays had probably been 
especially commissioned by the editor, 
Peter Robinson. He was, therefore, 
presumably not aware of the exad 
content of his volume until the con- 
tributions had all been delivered. It is 
hard to see, otherwise, how he would 
have passed John Bayley’s gossipy 
piece, “Geoffrey Hill and contempor- 
ary poetiy", or u Tenebrae and at-oiie- 
ment” where Christopher Ricks does 
not illuminate his text so much u 
dazzle his reader with bursts of paro- 
nomasia. 

Nevertheless, a charge of uneven- 
ness Implies that the quality goes upas 
well as down, Martin Dodsworth .im- 
pounds jifercuifi Hymns (1971) .With : 
the solicitude or prolonged acquaint- 
ance, even though his rather prosaic 
ear seems tp miss some or Hill's 
overtones. One is grateful, too, for 
Michael Edwards’s learned account of 
the various poets from whom Hill has 
borrowed. Jeffrey Wninwrighl, who 
commands the best prose on display 
here, gives some useful background to 
Hill’s recent work, The My sler 7 
Charity of Charles Pdguy (1983). Even 

so, he should have coriceded more • 
plainly that the shape of the poem ( 
remains elusive. The propensity of 
Geoffrey Hill is not towards narrative 
but towards the lyric and the sequente, ; 
His several perceptions of Pdguy's life 
and work might have come across with . 
sharper definitipn had they been, ex- ■ 
pressed in related poems, serially.. . 

. Further, despite all this effort on 
behalf of Geoffrey Hill, his first colfrc- ■ • 
tion. For the unfailen (1959), 
awaits the critique It deserves. In gc •: 
present volume, Jeremy HtXjKt .. 

, makes the mistake of seeking to elictt S 

"philosophy from Hill’s resolutely cdo* 
crete verse. TTie very earliest ffXfcy . 
however, has been well served by oftf . 
of the younger contributors, Henry ■ • 
Hart.The' interest of his essay Hex ■*• . 
the fact thaf.it . covers HiH’S “^' 
graduate poems, many or which ■ : 

not collected in volume form. 0°® 
reason, for this virtual suppression may - 

7 be; that the “author considered 
literary influences ’- T, S. Elfc>t> ’ 
Crane, Robert Lo^eU - lay ' 

the surface. Nevertheless, these w«H^ . 

• should riot he taken' as J uve ?)‘fh ; : . 

, Indeed, the very evocativeness ot • 

" . Hart's account will tant^lzetherew®l. , ■ 
whp has Qo. access tq the texts-f^*" 1 , 
among them is “An Ark dri the 
aq ambitioiis mddlfation which «»•. 

' Dates the biblical Noah Wifo Meh^8> . 

" Ahab 4r Theri, in the thick °f ■ 

came the dearth j/ifiipughr the corn .. , 
built and flourished,' wt did : 


roptemporarids ', an* impresrioh. rk 

. genius'np(disslpatedbyrfoepHSsai^ ; . 

time. Mr. Roblrispn would nave doof . . 
' well to repririt “Afi Ajrk on the FIodJ :i .. 

. together vrifo aome bf the other .• 

• ■ teen riqcollected poems;; , 

-■ ‘ Hobsb^iim ; 

" Philip 

;• literature tit tke University of Glasgow. ... 
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Avoiding 

hardship 


Environmental Stress and 
gdutvioural Adaptation 
by John Davenport 
doom Helm, £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 07099 0829 6 and 0854 7 

n iA fixid du milieu intirieur", wrote 
Claude Bernard, "est la condition de la 
vie llbre". Growing from Bernard's 
iqrnis sur les Phenomines de la Vie 
(published posthumously in 1878), this 
- that the body 1 can hold the 
internal environment constant despite 
alien large-scale variations in the ex- 
ternal one - has become a cornerstone ' 
of modem physiology. In the 1920s, 
Valter Cannon coined the term 
“homeostasis” and applied it particu- 
tety to physiological, regulator 
oechanisms associated with controlf- 
iag the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the body fluids. Homeostasis 
now has wider currency and in John 
Davenport's book it is extended to 
refer to “those behavioural responses 
vhkh act as alternatives or supple- 
ments to physiological homeostatic 
mechanisms", what he calls 
“homeostatic behaviour". 

One of the interesting paradoxes 
undated with homeostasis is that to 
hold some aspects of the internal 
ffijfot constant, despite environmen- 
ts! variation, others have to change. 
Physiological homeostatic mechan- 
ub involve adjustments in various 
bod)/ functions, such as digestion, 
respiration and excretion, whereas 
homeostatic behaviour involves 
physical movements of the body and/ 
or its parts. This distinction is some- 
fines blurred - for example, the 
ventilation of respiratory surfaces, by 
wnmments of body parts arid some- 
fines the whole animal, might be 
wisidered as either physiological or 
behavioural - yet in general Daven- 
port makesa good case for the need to 
*dy behavioural components in their 
own right. These, according to him," 
often boil down to escape reactions of 1 
om kfod or another: withdrawal of a 
aal mto its shell to avoid unpleasant 
WMlions j shade-seeking by large tro- 
jjal mammals in the hottest part of 
qe tmy to avoid over-heating, and 
-” 1 S‘ftbtance migration of Arctic and . 
Wtarctic birds to more temperate 
to avoid the thermal and , 
jjj^itiqnal hardships of the polar win- 

Rwfonses such as these to stresses 
®P°*G"by temperature, salinity, 

• -W*. availability, desiccation and 
pollutants are described in turn 
2J” Srat five chapters. Behaviour, 
<"™Yer» « Janus-like, for avoidance 
jMiverse conditions can often be 
JJWMtively explained as the seeking : 
“wMal ones. And the 
*S8«P0n by the author in his final 
tnat homeostatic behaviour. 
■* pyolyed exclusively from sup- 



Atomic 

structure 


Atomic and Quantum Physicsi an 
introduction to the fundamentals 
of experiment and theory 
by Hermann Hnkenand HansC. Wolf 
Springer, DM74.00 
ISBN 3 540 13137 X 

By the end of the nineteenth century, it 
was apparent that classical physics, 
based on Newton's mechanics, Max- 
well's electromagnetism and the ideas 
of thermodynamics, was incapable of 
explaining a whole range of phe- 
nomena, including the photoelectric 
effect, line and band spectra, and the 
spectral distribution ot radiation from 
blrfck bodies. 

In the first quarter of the new 
century, the way forward was shown to 
be based on the notion of quantization; 
that the energy (and other dynamical 
quantities) of a physical system could 
not always take arbitrary values, but 
only certain discrete values. For exam- 


The 36-inch refractor telescope at the Lick Observatory, University or 
California in 1888. From James E. Keeler: pioneer American 
astrophysicist, and the early development of American astrophysics by 
Donald E. Osterbrock (Cambridge University Press, £35.00). 


posedly primitive, predator-avoidance 
reactions is not entirely convincing. 

Historically, homeostasis has always 
been linked with ' an organismic • 
approach to biology -parts contribut- 
ing to the “welfare*' of the whole; the 
benefits of holding one process con- 
stant being paid for in terms of the 


costs of modifying others. Even Ber- 
nard once lapsed from his otherwise , 
impeccable, mechanistic position to 
suggest that this might be achieved by a 
mysterious “invisible guide”, toitb 
not surprising that ■ homeostasis has 
often been tarred with a teleological 
brush. However, our understanding of 
evolutionary processes, genetic prog- 
ramming, feedback mechanisms and 
the like, have exorcised this particular 
ghost from the “biological machine”, 
and sophisticated techniques, bor- 
rowed from economics, are beginning 
to allow us to define rigorously the 
optimum, cost-benefit trade-offs. The 
author whets our appetite for these in 
chapter one in which he describes a 
theoretical model concerned with the 
regulation of body temperature in 
lizards. But this is no aperitif, for the : 
general approach fs unashamedly de- ; 
scriptive, apd it is not until the con- 
cluding chapter that we read again 
explicitly about the holistic approach. 

Description for its own sake, howev- 
er, will not do. Science is about 


observations in the light of theory and 
making predictions that can be tested 
against observations. Although the 
interpretation is there, it is not always 
made explicit and rigorous. Davenport 
has in this sense missed an op- 
portunity, for the techniques are 
now available for building explana- 
tory, theoretical models, and these 
have In fact been applied in areas of 
homeostatic behaviour ■ other than 
those just concerqed with thermoreg- 
ulation. Elegant models and 6x: 
perimental analyses have been ap- 

K lied, for example, to an understand- 
ig of behavioural responses, to feeding 
stresses and thirst, but, these are not 
mentioned. 

Because of such omissions pnd the 
bias towards examples from marine 
animals, I doubt whether this book is 
likely either to have general appeal; 1 
or, having identified an important and 
fascinating area for study, to do as 
much as it should to fire the enthu- 
siasm of the advanced students for 
whom it is Intended. 

Peter Cafow 


Peter QiloW is professor of 
the University of Sheffield. 


pie, Max Planck explained the pro- 
perties of black-body radiation and 
Einstein those of the photoelectric 
effect, by assuming electromagnetic 
radiation could only exist in discrete 
energy packets, or quanta, now called 
photons. A little later, Niels Bohr, 
following the discovery of the nucleus 
by Ernest Rutherford and co-workers, 
developed the familiar picture of 
atoms composed of electrons in orbit 
about a central nucleus nnd used a 
quantization rule to explain the 
allowed energy levels and line spec- 
tra of atomic nydrogen. 

In these earlier developments (the 
“old quantum theory"), the assump- 
tions were ad hoc ana failed to explain 
the structure of atoms more compli- 
cated than hydrogen. All this was 
changed in 1925-26 when, indepen- 
dently, Erwin Schrfldinger (following 
the ideas of Louis de Broglie) and 
Werner Heisenberg introduced two 
superficially different Forms of a new 
consistent form of mechanics - quan- 
tum mechanics. The two forms were 
soon shown to be identical in content, 
and within a remarkably short space 
of time much of microscopic physics - 
the physics of atom;,' molecules and 
solids - known at that time was 
. explained in terms of the pew theory. 

Paul Dirac later showed how quantum 
- theory and the theory of relativjty 
could be harmonized; and fre predicted 
the- existence of the" positron, a . de-' 
velopmerit ultimately Je’ading ; tb: 
elementary particle physics. Modem 
’ quantum physics is concerned with the. 
application of quantum mechanics io‘a 


whole range of phenomena: the struc- 
ture and properties of atoms and 
molecules, of solids and liquids, of 
nuclei, of elementary particles, and 
most recently to some aspects of 
cosmology. 

In their undergraduate textbook, 
based on lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Stuttgart, Professors Haken 
and Wolf describe the major discover- 
ies leading to oiir present-day view of 
atomic structure and give an 
elementary account of non-relativistic 
quantum mechanics, including enough 
material to provide a theoretical 
foundation for atomic physics. Despite 
the reference to quantum physics in 
the title, the subject matter is in fact 
entirely confinea to atomic physics, 
with the addition of a single chapter on 
chemical bonding. 

The important applications of ato- 
mic physics to astrophysics, plasma 
research and quantum elcctronicshavc .. 
kept the subject very much alive, and 
the inclusion of some modern material 
on lasers and modern optical spectro- 
scopy is an attractive feature of the 
book. Otherwise, the material is stan- 
dard, including a treatment of the 
structure of one- and many-electron 
atoms, the periodic system, atoms in 
electric and magnetic fields, and spec- 
tra. including fine and hyperfine struc- 
ture. 

One particularly good feature is the 
balance between descriptions of the 
experimental evidence and the related 
theory - no doubt due to the fact that 
one of the authors Is a theorist and one 
an experimentalist. The writing is clear 
and authoritative, the translation ex- 
cellent. and the book attractively pro- 
duced. However, the price (about £20) 
is rather high for British undergradu- 
ates. This would not be so serious if the 
book covered a wider range of subject 
matter, but the treatment of quantum 
mechanics, though adequate for the 
purpose in hand, is too brief for a fuli 
course in the subject. Equally, atomic 
physics represents only a (ruction of 
the range of quantum physics required 
in the average undergraduate course in 
this country. 

B, H. Bransden 

B. H. Bransden is professor of theore- 
tical physics at the University of 
Durham. 

A paperback edition of A. W. F. 

. Edwards's Liklihood , first published 
In 1972, has been issued by Cambridge 
University Press at £8.95. ,, 

••• . A second paperback edition of J. P. 

' Elliott , arid . P, G. Dawber's two* 



volume, Volume oqe covets Principles " 
md Simple App Heal io/ts and volume: 
two . Fur iher Applications. . . 



In his short text (99 pages) .Lewin • . legbonesisprinfed upside down .while 


ancestors 

— •' i " . . i • 

J^Hfoiutiorii •; 
SJ^^fatTwincUon .. 


the evidence for the close relationship 
between hum&ns and Africah apes but 
also to the fossil and archaeological 
evidence that dociimerits the course' of 
human . evolution Subsequent to -the 
• division of 'the human line froiri that 
‘‘.leading to the African apes. Sections 
dealing primarily with the fossil evi- 
dence are alternated with sections 


points is printed on centre to 
that two of the projectile points are . 
truncated by the edge of the photo- 
graph. The line drawings are also far ; 
from perfect. In one case Illustrating, 
the morphology bf 'tije brain, the 
drawing is reversed and] conveys the 
impression that. Broca’s area (associ- 
ated with human speech ability) is 
1 located on the right sideof the cerebral 






| iptrodudea his book with 
Kfetjye statement that we, as ; 


dealing with the archaeological record 1 located on the nght srdeof the ; rorebral 
and with the methods and techniques , cortext rather than onJlie lest.. Other, 
used bv palaeontologists to' interpret drawings are pporiy chb^en to convey 
the evidence. Some of these sections ; the , points thar they esc \ mea nt- 0, 
■ , .mminiv rtthp.r« illustrate and still others SufFer'fnJm 


Tvm '£ 2 ,WM*»e5t Jiving 
fo e common- 



.•■nii.-rrr . nave 

??•!&'' DrtA in. 
itifol context within 
^^P^npaiaeontologistS . 


■used by palaeontologists to interpret 
the evidence. Some of these"' sections 
: are geheral in their, approach; others 

.. concern specific situations-such as the 

" analysis . of: a 1 . 5 ,;million-year-old 
■ camp-site from Koobi Fqra. Kenya, or 
" the analysis of the significance of 

• micro wear patterns on fossil teeth. 

Although inevitably ui such a short 
■ book the .treatment is in many cnscs 
’• superficial, on.the whole Lewm pro- 
vides a good and clear introduction to 
the modem science of human evolu- 

; rion. Hoover, as the main purp^of 

the book is to provide an illustrated 
•' introduction to tne field, it is surp n . s m,8 
thafthe quality of the illustrations is so 
/ poor. The photographs, entirety !" 
, black and white, ate of such poor 
contrast that much of the important, 

• detail they are meant to ^nveyjs 
: obscured. Ope of these which coiti- 

pares Neanderthal and mptifrp Vttnan, 

vl' r,’ *■ 1 ' ’ ■ 


IRC , UUima mm J — . 

' illustrate and $iill others suffer from 
inadequate captldiis. . .•'•»• 

. ‘ The quality of the text.' however. 

• largely compensates for the deflnen-. 

• ties In the Illustrations. Human Evolu- 

• tiotl Is the most up-to : dafe .jnlrodire* 
i tlon to thi field of human evolution far 
l the nofrspecialtet currently aviilable. 

In such a dynarhic field, which changes ■ 
with every neW fosslI .discovered and 
'. with every new analytM technique 
" a npi{ed to the fossil evidence, this fart 
; alone is a strong recommendation for 
the book. ' . .. 


■ U C, Atello .1 • 

L, C. Aiello h lecturer, in' ftloldglcti 
' ! anthropology at University ; College 
i London.. ■ ii<. ; l 
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Nuova 

scienza 


for a substantial and persistent Aris- 
totelian component in Galileo's scien- 
tific thought are equally convincing. In 
particular, he makes out a powerful 
case For Galileo having espoused 
throughout his career the Aristotelian 
conception of natural scientia as cer- 
tain knowledge of effects through their 
causes gained by demonstration from 
evident principles. Neither the preva- 
lent view that Galileo forswore the 
search for hidden causes nor the 
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Galileo and His Sources: 

the heritage of the Collegio Romano 

In Galileo’s science 

by WlUlam A. Wallace 

Princeton University Press. £45.80 

I SBN0691 08355 X 

In his mature masterpieces. Two Chief 
World Systems of lo32 and Two New 
Sciences of 1638, Galileo was at pains 
to present his views as opposed to an 
Aristotelian orthodoxy. There has 
been lengthy and inconclusive debate 
nbout the extent to which certain of 
Galileo's occasional remarks on scien- 
tific methods may in fact have been 
indebted to sixtec nth-century Aris- 
totelian doctrines; but by and large 
historians of science have accepted his 
own representation of his science as 
un-Aristotelian. This important book 
offers a serious and sustained chal- 
lenge to that consensus. 

Wallace rests his striking new inter- 
pretation of Galilean science on his 
analyses of two of Gnlilco'S' early 
notebooks, the Logical Questions and 
the Physical Questions. These writings 
deal with strictly Aristotelian issues ;n 
a strictly scholastic manner. Antonio 
Favaro, the nineteenth-century editor 
of the standard National Edition of 
Galileo's works, regarded them as 
juvenilia ond omitted the Logical 
Questions. Wallace makes out a solid if 
circumstantial case for dating them 
around 1590. when Galileo at 26 held 
his first professorship at the University 
of Pisa. He shows that their contents 
can he closely paralleled in notes of 
lectures delivered at the Jesuit Col- 
lcgio Romano. He goes on to argue, 
largely on the strength of continuities 
between contents of the notebooks 
and of Galileo's later works, that the 
teachings of the Collegio Romano 
provided the ■‘seedbed” and “thought- 
context” for. Galileo's fenfire. 7 scientific 
enterprise.' . ’ 

Recent research , notably bv Charles 
Schmitt, has done much to dispel the 
popular image of renaissance Aris- 
totelianism as a monolithic and sterile 
orthodoxy set" firmly against ex- 
perimental and mathematical study of 
nature - ah image that owes much to 
Galileo’s polemical portrayal- of hfs 
v opponents/ In .this connection great 
' interest attaches, to Wallace’s impress- 
. ivfely detailed and scholarly account of 
: .the far:fr6m-hidebpund treatment at 
the Collegio - Romano of questions 
, concerning the nature a jid methods of. 

science and the kinds and , causes of 
. motion! Wallace shows convincingly 
/ that the eclectic: AristbieUanisin of {hfc 


book. On the more specific score of 
affiliation to the Aristotelianism of the 
Collegio Romano it seems to me that 
his most cogent line of argument 
concerns the place afforded to 
mathematics in the study of nature. 
Unlike the Aristotelians represented 
by the character of Simplicio in 
Galileo's Two Chief World Systems . 
certain professors at the Collegio 
assigned the full status of demonstra- 
tive science to the so-called “in- 
termediate sciences" {scientlae 
mediae) - statics, mechanics, astro- 
nomy, and so on - which use mathema- 
tical principles to reveal the causes of 
natural phenomena. Galileo's "new 
sciences 4 can. Wallace urges, be re- 
garded as just such “intermediate 
sciences”. , 

The authors portrnyul of Galileo's 
intellectual development is generally a 
judicious one, giving due emphasis' to 
non- Aristotelian components of his 
views on the nature of science. How- 
ever. there arc certain issues on which 
it seems that the quest for links 
between Galileo ;uia the - Collegio 
Romano has led Wallace to overplay 
his hand. One concerns the authorial 
status of the Logical and Physical 
Questions. These documents are con- 
stantly referred to as Galileo’s trea- 
tises. and their contents as Galileo’s 


views. This is potentially misleading, 
for as Wallace shows they are almost 
certainly copies of lecture notes, prob- 
ably the notes of the Jesuit professor 
Paulus Valla. Another score on which 
Wallace's handling of the evidence is 
perhaps over-enthusiastic concerns the 
Logical Questions. Although he surely 
succeeds in establishing common 
ground between Galileo and sixteenth- 
century Aristotelians on the question 
of the nature of scientia, his claim that 
Galileo's later works echo the highly 
sophisticated and specialized metho- 
dological doctrines of the Logical 
Questions is not persuasively docu- 
mented. 

Finally, there is a curious omission. 
Wallace is surely right to see in the 
polemical context and rhetorical tone 
of Galileo's mature works grounds for 
circumspection in assessment of their 
anti-Anstotclian sentiments. 'It is 
nevertheless surprising, given the care 
with . which Galileo's writings are 
combed for positive echos of the early 
notebooks, to find no mention of the 
deadly parody of certain doctrines of 
the Physical Questions that enlivens 
the “first day" of dispute in Two Chief. 
World Systems. 

Despite these reservations on points 
of detail and emphasis, I am in no 
doubt that this volume is a major 
scholarly contribution to the historical 
understanding of Galileo’s work. Wal- 
Incc is fully justified in his concluding 
claim that future studies “will have to 
take account of the evidence . . . for a 
substantial influence from Galileo's 
early period - the hitherto unknown 
heritage of the Collegio Romano - in 
the shaping of his nuova scienza". 

Nicholas Jardine 

Nicholas Jardine is lecturer in the 
history and philosophy of science at the 
University of Cambridge 



; that the eclectic: Aristoteliahisin of (fife , / Frontispiece to Benjamin Martin’s The Young Gentleman and 

W*>hUo!ophy (1772), from Scienctand Profit in Wh-Century 
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natural philosophical questions and . 
1 was:toterant of markedly unorthodox 
views on specific issues. . •; 

Other parts, of Wallace’s argument 


London by Roy Porter, Simon Schaffer; Jim Bennett and Olivia 
Brown, published to accompany a special exhibition, of scientific 
instnimenw at the Whipple Museum of the History of Science 
in Cambridge. (£1.65, including postage). 


Learned 

empire 

All Scientists Now: the Royal Society in 
the nineteenth century 
by Marie Boas Hall 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISB N0521 267463 

The Royal Society of London for 
improving natural knowledge de- 
servedly enjoys a secure place in the 

r ntheon of science. Founded in 1660, 
is the planet’s oldest continuous 
scientific society; and its main publica- 
tion, the Philosophical Transactions, 
begun in 1665, is tne oldest continuous 
scientific journal. Today it functions as 
a national academy of science, ensc- 
onced in sumptuous premises in Carl- 
ton House Terrace. It advises govern- 
ment, promotes science in all its 
aspects, and disburses several million 
pounds of government money for 
research. As all readers of C. P. Snow 
appreciate, the acquisition of its co- 
veted fellowship is the ultimate form of 
national recognition available to Brit- 
ish scientists. 

Yet this was not always so. In the 
early nineteenth century, ambitious 
medical men found the fellowship to 
be useful socially and financially; for 
them FRS meant “fees raised since". 
That was possible because the society 
was then a polite club at the centre of 
the learned empire of which Sir Joseph 
Banks was the autocratic monarch. 
But by 1850 the society had been 
re-jigged to give it its present-day 
structure. The society became a consti- 
tutional monarchy ruled by its council, 
the fellowship was restricted to 15 
elections a year on the basis of distinc- 
tion in published research, and the 
remit of the society was narrowed to 
knowledge of material nature. 

The transformation of the society in 
the nineteenth century is an alluring 
topic which the three available general 
book-length histories examine as just 


for the years up to 1830, when it ends, 
not least because aa an official of the 
society he used original sources. Sir 
Henry Lyons's administrative survey 
(1944), written by a treasurer who used 
the society’s archives, is good on 
financial, administrative, andstatistlc- 
al detail up to World War I. Dorothy 
Stihison’s broad history (1948), based 


entirely on printed sources, takes as its 
main theme that of scientists and 
amateurs, but tails off after Waterloo. 

Dr Hall's book pivots around the 
internal changes made in the society in 
1847. The first half of her account 
examines Its administrative affairs up 
to that time, with reform as the 
dominant . theme. The second half 
looks at the legacy of reform, as shown 
in the running of the society, the 
promotion of science, relations With 

S ivemment and other societies, and 
e encouragement of scientific ex- 
ploration. If the first half of the book 
covers territory made familiar by 
Lyons and Stimson, the second half 


breaks new ground. 

It is a great strength of Dr Hall’, 
account that she has exploited ven 
fully the copious archives of the sod l 
ty, and the main collections of perti 
nent private correspondence held 
there. This rich documentary base bu 
enabled her to move well beyond 
Lyons and Stimson and to.write a boot 
which is always interesting and usuallv 
accurate. At the same time, thy 
particular documentary base naturally 
encourages her to see the society 
through its eyes, as if that were the 
whole story. On occasion too much h 
made of a particular Royal Sodety 
activity, no sense being given of why 
other bodies were doing. 

Dr Hall’s book is not only useful by 
stimulating, in that U raises general 
questions about institutional history ' 
and how best to write it. In giving u 
what she modestly describes as tradi- 
tional administrative hlstoiy, Dr Hall 
has provided a synoptic view of the 
main features of the society in the 
nineteenth century. The unfinished 
business she has left concerns the more 
detailed investigation of these fea- 
tures. One possible way would be to 
assume that individuals and coteries 
sought power in the Royal Society and 
elsewhere in order to pursue their 
various interests, one or whldi was 
undoubtedly the advancement of sd- 
ence. After all, institutions have not 
survived, never, mind prospered, un- 
less they have served the felt needs and 
visions of their managers and mem- 
bers. The Royal Society presents a 
particularly enticing subject for such 
an approach because, as Dr Hah 
conclusively shows, in the 1820s and 
1830s it was racked by dissatisfaction 
and by fighting between factions. Yet 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the sodety sained ground, 
even though it played little direct rale 
in the growth of science as a profession 
and it took little interest in (he prob- 
lems of scientific and technical educa- 
tion which excited such general In- 
terest from the late 1860s. Here was 
remarkable adaptability, what Dr Hall 
calls “the art of changing while remain- 
ing the some”. That chameleon-like 
quality was probably the result of the 
way In which different groups at diffe- 
rent times moved the sodety In diffe- 
rent directions. For example, Dr Hal! 
reveals that in the early 1890s notes 
than The Times detected a Cambridge 
network at work in the Royal Society. 
That statement might well be e^ptored 
■ by detailed research on the private 
correspondence of savants such as. 
Michael Foster and G.G. Stokes* wtw 
were principal figures at Cambridge 
and in the Royal Society. 

In this book Dr Half has made a 
notable addition to the history of im 
R oyal Society in the late Georgian and 
Victorian periods. It is also a nice OU 
to the splendid contribution she ana 
her husband, A. Rupert Hail, fli* 
already made to the society* eanj' 
history by editing the epic lJ-vdurM 
correspondence of Henry Oldenburg, 
Its first secretary and editor. . 

Jack Morrell . 

Jack Morrell is reader in the 
philosophy of science at the Vm \ ■ww 
of Bradford. • / 
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Sir Us Patterson, Australia’s urbane cultural attache to 
London, has banished for ever the conventional Image of 
Australians as smelly, beer-swiliing ex-cons with a Hermann 
Goerlng view of “knlcha”. The boom in Australian arts and 
studies, though, has even taken the prescient Sir Les by surprise. 
The British Australian Studies Association publication BASA 
Magazine (pron “bazza”) has just started Its second year with 
contributions from the novelist Randolph Stow and poets Peter 
Porter, Tony Taylor and Katherine Gallagher and a long account 
of Australia’s 1984 elections' by John Warhurst. BASA -is 
available by post from Dr John Warhurst, Australian Studies 
Centre, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 27-28 Russell 
Square, London WC1B 5DS. Single copies £1 (or 250 Foster’s 
ring-pulls); subscriptions with BASA membership. BASA Maga- 
dnt front cover: Robin King. 





Events 

The British Library lunchtime lectures 
on April 24 and May 9 will be about 
The Times on the occasion or Its 200th 
anniversary. On April 24 James Bishop 
of the Illustrated London News will 
look at “The Times and its editors". On 
May 9, Philip Howard, Times literary 
editor, will discuss the paper's foreign 
correspondents down the years. Lec- 
tures being at 1.15 in the British 
Museum Lecture Theatre. 


The University of London department 
of extramural studios has organized a 
weekend school on the work of Hans- 
Oeorg Oadaraer in the context of 
contemporary German philosophy. 
Entitled “Truth and Method" the 
course will be held on Saturday April 
20 and Sunday April 21 at 26 Russel] 
Square, -London wCl. For full details, 


01-636 8000 x 3874. 


A national conference on “Microelec- 
tronic control", sponsored by ihc Mic- 
roelectronics Education Programme, 
is to be held at Derbyshire College of 
HE (Matlock) from April 11 to 13. Full 
details from Denys Oaskeli, Ovcnialc. 
Tansley, Derbyshire, tel; 0629 3206. 


Honorary 

degrees 

KENT 

DCL: Mr J. E. Alshcr, chairman of 
Marley pic and member of University 
Council; Herr Willy Brandt, former 
chancellor of Federal Republ lc of Ger- 
many, 1971 Nobel Peace Prize winner 
and chairman of the Independent 
Commission on Development Issues 
which produced the “Brandt Reports"; 
the Rt Hon Edward Heath, former 
Prime Minister, also member of the 
Brandt Commission; Professor Vernon 
Mallinson, honorary professor ol 
education in the university and found- 
ing member or collegiate board. 

Dfltt: Professor Shepherd Frere, pro- 
fessor of archaeology of the Roman 
Empire In Universityof Oxford, direc- 
tor of Canterbury Excavations from 
1946; Dr Jonathan Miller, director for 
television, stage and Kent Opera, who 
has now returned to medical work. 
DMusi Dr Allan Wicks, organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral and first reo- 
rient of this degree , 

DSci Professor G. C. McVittlc, honor- 
ary professor of theoretical astronomy 
since 1972, after whom a newly disco- 
vered minor planet was named last 
year. 

MAr Miss Kinn McIntosh, local histo- 
rian and writer of detective fiction 
under the name Catherine Aird. 


LOUGHBOROUGH: 

DTech: Mr M. F. Wood, deputy chair- 
man, Oxford Instruments Group; 
Sebastian Coe. athlete: Sir Norman 
Payne, chhoirman, British Airports 
Authority. 

MA: Mr K. J. Brydson, senior partner 
In the university's firm of solicitors; Mr 
R. Ashby, local teacher of languages. 
DLlUr Sir Huw Weldon, broadcaster 
and author; Professor R. Lawton, 
emeritus professor of geography. Uni- 
versity 01 Liverpool; Mr J. B. Wain, 
distinguished author and poet. 

Die: Sir Geoffrey Allen, head of 
research, Unilever pic. 

The Royal Scottish Academy of Music 
and Drama hus announced the award 
of honorary fellowships to: June, Mar- 
chioness of Aberdeen and Tenralr; 
Andrew Crulckshank; David Kelly; 
Robert (Toby) McLauchbm. 

Publications 

The Association for Recurrent Educa- 
tion has published two documents, 
written and edited by Nick Small. 
"Occasional Paper 4" is entitled Ex- 
tending adults' higher education oppor- 
tunities and costs £2 (members £1.50). 
“Discussion Paper 11" Is called The 
adult training strategy: master plan or 
minor expedient? and costs £1 (mem- 
bers 60p). Both are available from 
CUE. Centre for Research into the 
Education of Adults. Cherry Tree 
Buildings B, University of Notting- 
ham, Nottingham NG? 2RD. 


chair In French studies. 

Dr R. N. IbbeU has been appointed to 
the newly-established second chair at 
computer science at the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr Ibbctt hat been reader 
In computer science since 1982. 

Three professorial appointments at 
Kent University: Dr J. A. M. McDon- 
nell, reader in space sciences and an 
expert on cosmic duals, becomes pro- 
fessor of space physics; Dr J. H. 
Strange, director of the university's 


and preventive medicine In Monash 
University, has been appointed profes- 
sor of community medicine and direc- 
tor of Kent's Health Services Research 
Unit. 


Appointments 


Mr Michael Hannon has been 
appointed to the post of unlvendiy 
librarian at Liverpool. He has pre- 
viously held Ubraiy posts at Queen's. 
Belfast, and nt Leicester, before com- 
ing to Liverpool as Dr Colin Balm- 
forth's deputy. 

NEWCASTLE: Lectureships: Dr P. R. 
Murphy (anatomy); Dr D. M. Lilley 
(civil engineering); Mr G. A. Monta- 

S nc (chemical engineering); Mr D. A. 
elg (agricultural engineering). 

Peter Chaynowaki. director of Tanker 
Brokerage Ltd, has been elected as 
chairman of the board of the London 
School of Foreign Trade. 


Grants 


ABERYSTWYTH. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE: * 
Professor J. D. Hayes, £11,653 from Potato 
Miifcetine Board (effects of site characteristics 
a availability and use of water in the early 
potato crop); Dr G. M. Evans, £40,161 from 
AFRC (pafrioa control in iolluni tctraploid 
hjWrds); Professor K. Walters and Dr A. R. 
Eh vies, £14.930 from SERC (numerical 
diolatloa breakdown in non-Newtonian fluid 
■dunks); Dr V. I. Stewart, £8,000 from 
NMknal Goal Board (major worm Inoculation 
«EU within fields of disturbed land Bt B 


in nematodes); Dr P. M. Evans, £4,692 from 
Cancer Research Campaign (POL prostaglan- 
dins In tumour cell interactions related to 
metastasis); Professor J. Barrett, £24,470 from 
AFRC (permeability control in nematode 
cuticle); Dr R. B. Kemp, £20,000 from Packard 
Instrument Company (toxidty of 40 commonly 
used commercial products to animal cells in 
vitro using automated lumlnometry); 1 Professor 
J. Barrett, £2,500 from IC1 Plant Protection 
Division (energy metabolism in nematodes); 
Mr AlistBir Crawford, £1,000 from BritiHi 
Academy (Robert Macphereon, 1811-72). 

BRUNEL: Dr W. Jessup, Professor R. T. Dean 
and Professor R. J. Terry. £66,556 from MRC 
(macrophage functions in parasitic protozoal 


atone, £2,250 from IBA (uses of television); Mr 
I. Robinson, £998 from Nuffield Foundation 
(ethical Issues In social research and medical 
practice); Mr K. Knight, £2,450 from MSC 
(management development for information 
technology); Professor J. R. Whiteman, 
£22,966 from MoD (philosophy and use of 
simple fiat finite elements for curved thin shells 
as m aerospace structures); Professor H. S. 


Wolff, £8,088 from Department of Energy 
(long temi physiological effects of electrical 


Map and DDr A. J. Smith, 134^)68 from 
WlC^DDugiai products or phytoplankton 
whWfan and their impact on other marine 
• ): Dr P. W. Trot 



infections); Professor K. S. W. Sing, £69,724 
from MoD (pore structure modification of 
fibrous charcoals); Dr J. H. P. Tyman, £4,040 
from SERC/Esso (derivatives of saturated 
cardanol as lubricant additive); Mr R. M, Lea 
£59.950 from SERC (SCRIPT Chip project); 
Professor G. Muagrave, £27,440 from 
son-CSF France (ESPRIT - high 




Ugh reliability USLI system throu 
Durability); D 
European Fc _ . 


nolype); Professor M. A. 
g.«g W L M. Scott. £21.619 from AFRC 
JTOltwrtitM control of ethylene biosynthesis 
Professor M. A. Hall. 
Si ,.“ om AFRC (ethylene binding ana 
“gJWhm in higher plants): Professor G. 
"j™. £22,910 from SSRC (dielectric prop- 
2*S5 wd electro-optical behaviour of novel 


rTf-J" (^02 molecular orbltar calculations 
i?JJJ«*ncer and poieutlaQy anti-cancer' 
DrJir/?* N-hydroxyiheihyl compounds! 

V- 000 from British Techno, 
(“tdlytlc activity of synthetic 

SPSSSSllWi M; Ada me; £4,798 
5®.WhQl6iiilfl AO' fMJtMinnf luiffi meia] 
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from Anglo-German Foundation (comparison 
and evaluation of undergraduate engineering 
- — ™); Dr R. Rakowskl. £4,950 from SERC 
:1c Components (magnetic recordln 
technology and robot sensors); Professor C. 
Bodawortn and Mr S. Walton, £165.520 from 
SERC/Glarier Metal Co Ltd (teaching com- 
pany programme); Mr D. Talbot, £21 ,0® from. 
Aluminium Co of America (hydrogen solubil- 
ity studies): Professor M. J. Bevfi Dr P. R. 
Hornsby, Dr J. G. R. Evans, £9,000 from 
British Ceramics- Research Association ' — 
aeering ceramics); Dr 1 

anaie cure of 
from British 


current); Professor H. W. Wolff, £5,010 from 
MoD (personal wind chill factor meter). 

DURHAM: Mr J. F. Dixon, £9,975 from 1 
Borough of South Tyneside (educational needs 
of the tong term unemployed); Professor G. O. 
Roberts, Dr j. Woods and Dr C. J. Russell. 
£47,750 from SERC (electron microscopy of 
D-VI compounds and Langmulr-Blodgeit 
films); Professor D. Boulter, 173,720 from 
AFRC (control of Icgomln storage protein . 
gene expression in developing pea seeds); 
Profemor R. Pj .Chamber* and Professor K. 
Wade, in association with Professor B. T. 
Golding of Newcastle University, £100,000 
from SERC (medium field multlnuclear inves- 
tigations); Professor R. D. Chamber and Dr 
MTr. Bryce, £22,150 from, SERC (antes and 
other novel products from batoaenaled triazlne 
'derivatives); Dr D. Parker and Dr M.' Kilner. 
£6,733 from SERC (fast atom bombardntent . 
mass spectrometry or high MW polymeric odfl. 
macrocyclic compounds); Professor J. Creedy, 
£3,720 from ESRC (earnings and mobility Th 
internal labour market); Professor P. Allan, in 
association with Professor F. J. Co file id, 
£2,750 from Leverhulme Trust (family struc- 


frora SERC (analysis of the anlsairqphies of 
cosmic rays of the highest energies); Dr J. M. 
Breare, £1,274 from SERC (development of 
multi-object capability forthc2.5m faint object 
spectrograph); Professor A. W. Wolfendalc 
and Dr I. L. Osborne, £1,100 from SERC 
(aslrophyskal aspects of cosmic rays); Profes- 
sor D. F. Barker, £51,804 from National Fund 
for Research into Crippling Disease f factors 
affecting ihc sensory re-Innervation and recov- 
ery of muscle stretch receptors after nerve 
section and suture); Dr P. R. Evans. £1,860 
from Nature Conservancy Council (habitat 


from SERC (analysis of the anlsairophies of selection by breeding waders In U1STS): 
cosmic rays of the highest energies); Dr J. M. Professor D. F. Barker, £7,005 from Wellcome 
Breare, £1,274 from SERC (development of Trust (structure and innervation of receptors in 

multi-object capability for the 2. 5 m faint object ‘ cat jaw muscles); Mr C. D. Morris, £6,416 from 

spectrograph); Professor A. W. Wolfendalc Historic Buildings and Monuments Commis- 


sion (environmental processing); Professor K‘- 
A. Gibb, £22,500 from British Steel Corpora- 
tion (education (or enterprise); Professor A. 
A. Gibb. £29,800 from Department of Trade 
and Industry (education for enterprise); Dr R. 
E. Long, £15.576 from Department or the 
Environment (investigation of seismic 'events 
in UK). 
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' SERC (lest facility forelectric hybrid vehicles); 
Dr I. Snertnan and Mr T. J. Munday. £39,743 
from SERC (spatial and spectral resolution 


-experiment); Professor J; F. Dewey, £24,509 
:from NEkC (gcotraverse Of the Tibelan 
.plateau)] Dr W. J. ZakmwsH, £11,648 from 
SERC (quantum properties of stmtejwd 
theoric models): Dr W. J. Kakraewski, £5,524 
from SERC (classical solutions In some super- 
symmetric field theory models): DrM. Farouk- 
Sluglett, £724 from Nuffield Foundation 
(socio-economic transformation of Northern 
Syria); Professor B. H. Braitsdeu and Dr D. R. 
Flower, £39,938 from SBRC (seml-dasrirai 
calculations of charge transfer and lonizationin 





ufruman, 1800 from Faculty of 
SSlJPv l5*e : ’xturUea of. problems encoun- 
£5“ by bnmiEnnu in British schools); Dr H. 
tropiNERC (boDen-i 

and recent lake-sei 

AtluMountaina.Moroo, 
from Country- 
.1 -.jrr-*-- - common land 
J? r . “■ R- DobKta, ■ £1,499 from 
titha French diving campaign tq the 
tad Bank); iff W. ; Jj' 
.. .. . ^ Mineral Industry Re j . 

■^^(Interorointicm of.IP and 
Edwards, £11 ,535 
n, W WPefcnce procurement Execu- 
gta c prbpaghtjpn in. nisdeniions of 
WBiMWs frofesror nTd. TWiddy 
ML BIttftisfraw, oo,660 from SBRC 
quenching. of excited ioris) 


cavitation 


. £12LSDb from DHSS (ecohomie waluaUbn 
<1 early detection of breast cancer); Profeuor W 
Elk an. £44,439 from Office of Health Econo 
mica (genera! practice, presqfchtg-.econqmic 
Xs): Mr M. Buxton, £900 Trdm DHSS 


eraon, £3,uuu irom nuuiwa 
and social security In 
Dr R. Silver- 


graphic. Spectra' tad C CD data fot, »Urt. 
salaries and quaiartji Professor B. H. Braju- 
den. Dr D. R. Flower in association, with 
Professor M. R. C. McPowcll of Royal 
Holloway College (classical andquantum mod- 
eb of Ion atom collisions): Dr 1. M.Brcare, Dr 
R. S. Ellis and Dr A. Purvis. £4£»77 from 
ordp f com mi attains of the FOS for the 
* [NT): Professor A. w. Wolfendalc, £3.000 
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So ofteh the ihdred copy of The Times Higher Education 
' Supplement goes , missing jusi when you were half-Way ... 
v !' through the relevant article (or job advertisement) . For£30 
: you can have the THES delivered to your home for o year 
..with the added bonus of a FREE copy of the Oxford 
. Dictionary of Quotations* to equip you with memorable 
things to say and a FREE copy of Fowler's Modern English 
Usage* ~ the standard work for writers. 

.Simply fill in the coupon and send It with your cheque made 
payable toTimes Newspapers Limited to (headdress below. 

, oppi«i to n»w jyfcunbifi .fi ffc* UX onV or>5 (Igm on Jub* 30 1955, 'popoihut aditian 

TheTimes Higher Education 

■ Supplement ....... 
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. I plus «py FREE Gitord Dictionary al Quotations' <ind Fayvter'i Modern Engtsh i 
Uwgf. I enclase my cheque for E3D made payable to Times Newipn para tirri tad. j 

. ! Noamr . ■ — ' • ‘ ; ; • ■ " j 
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; .. |H^rErivcotiPn^p^^^FricrY House.St John's tofiq.ljndoti M4BX. 
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CL ASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Appointments 


TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone; 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory Houbs, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 ^ ... 

All advertisementspublished subject to the Terms and Conditions or 
‘ " "ivailable on request) 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £11 1 .60 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage -£2.40 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines -@£7. 20 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number- £2.00 week of publication 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be Bent to THES 
at the above address 


I'niversities 


RICHMOND 

COLLEGE 


The American International 
College of London 

LECTURER II IN 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

(2 vacancies) 


Applications are Invfled tor the above Iwo vaoandaa, commandng duties 
September 1986. Candidates should have el least an MBA or a master 
degree In a business related discipline. Teaching experience la essenllal, 
and preference will be given to candfdotea whose background demon- 
strates soma International Involvement In education or commerce. 

Duties other than teaching will Include curriculum developments and aca- 
demic advising ol students from 70 nations, under the supervision ol the 
DMalonal Chairman and Academic Dean. 

Salary wffl be determined by qualifications and experience, and will (all 
wttrin iHa Burnham F.E . range lor Lecture r. 1 1 , currently £7,548-£l 2,099 t)ut 
.dua torwvlwir. •' . ;f-- •-* * 

Letters ot application, a curriculum vitae and the namea of two refer- 
eee should be eenttos 

J Dr Robert E. Kuehn, . 

.. Aoedemlo Deen, 

. -, v - ■ .Mahmoud Cottage, 

' diisena Road, 

Rtehmond, Surrey TW10 8JP 1 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The College proposes to appoint a Home 
Bursar, with general responsibility for the 
domestic administration of the College*, tb. 
takb up His duties in January 1986.The, 
post carries with it eligibility for an Official 
Fellowship. 

Applications should be addressed to the 
Principal (from, whom further particulars 
Jti&y be obtained) before 1 May o'. , > 


The American International - 
College of London 

—CTURE.. .. 
R college D m art HISTORY 

Richmond College seeks a well-qualified and experienced lecturer In Art 
History who will also be expected to perform some administrative duties. 
Candidates should have good teaching abilities and be experienced In both 
the UK and US educational systems. Preference will be given to candidates 
who possess, or are registered for, a PhD degree. 

The successful candidate will be expected to make a major contribution to 
the teaching within the BA (Art History) major at the Collage as well as sot sa 
general coordinator of the art history program as a whole. A broad range ol 
expertise within the subject is required with particular emphasis on Ctessf- 
csl, Renaissance end Baroque Art In Europe and in Modem Art Duties will 
Include curriculum development and academic advising of students from 
over 70 nations, under the supervision of the Divisional Chairman and the 
Academic Dean. 

8alaiywtnbe determined by qualifications and experience, but will fall within 
Lhe Bumham Scale range for Lebturar II (£7,64B-£12,099). 

, Further Information about the College and the Dtvtskm of Fine Arts together 
with a detaJtadJob description can be obtained from the Academic Dean's 
office. Letters of appHoationa, the names of two referees and full currfoulum 
vitae should fas submitted to: Dr. Robert E. Kuehn, Aoedemlo Dean, 
Rlohmond College, Queens Road, Rlohmond, 8urray TW10 8JP 

(020177) 


V. i? The American International 

A& £ College of London 


■ Jwn temporary lectureship 

RICHMOND IN ACCOUNTING AND 
COLLEGE FINANCE 

FUchmontJ College seeks qnlndvkhial with proven success In the teaching 
of Introductory and Intermediate levels of financial accounting, managerial 
. accounting and financial management. These courses are all taught from 
- American texts In accordance with FASB and SEC principles. The lecture- 
ship is a one year, non-renewable appointment spscffloaty designed to 
provide an opportunity (Or an estabHahed Instructor on sabbatical or In 
transition to participate In our unique International Institution, . 

The College's rapid growth and the popularity of the Business malor has 
. made this full-time poet available. White, professional qualifications and 
proven teaching- skHa will be the mate selection criteria. Interest In ourrfou- . 
lum development win be welcomed, salary Is competitor? and will be deter- 
mined by queMcatiore and experience;. .. 

Richmond College Is a smail, roeduoatioha], private liberal arts college, 
McredRed by thaMMdto8tetea Association. The atudent body la comprised 
of students: from over seventy nations. 

Uttafa of application, curtfoukiriv vttse. ant} names of three rafereea should 
be seht to: pr. Rob#rt B. Kuehn. Academta Dean, Richmond Collage, 
Queens hoed, Richmond, Surrey TWio *JR Ctoatog data: 10 May, i gas.; 

. . : J •; V- : . . <woiw} 



; . University of 
Oxford • 

NEW BLOOD 
. ., UNIVERSITY , 
LECTURESHIP : 
,Tn CUBICAL • 

/.IMMUNOLOGY 

aro Invited for 

m I Oclo ber- 
ms q I colly quellf'wf B «n*d° no* 
m B dle3ly . qualified.- oanc.,- 
dqtefc. This post miy be held in 




University of 

" ; ' j Lancaster 1 

TEMPORARY 
f PART-TIME . ' 
LECTURESHIP 
- INMANAGEMENT 
LEARNING 

Applications areH 

a fewporsfy Part-i 

w, 


tng on the Dip 


Ppr.hirUiet- bartlculoro and 
■ Write 
offiba 

;pPl‘ c . a Uo n * <flve ooplaa) 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANQUA 
Norwich 

LECTURERS IN 
LAW 

Applications are invited for two Lec- 
tures hips in Law In the 6ohool of 
Law, tenable from September or 
October 1986. One lectureship will 
be an established poet and the 
other MU be for a fixed term ol three 
years. Applicants should specify 
which post Is preferred. Initial salary 
J will be wllhln the range £7.620- 
I £9,390 par annum on the scale 
£7,620-£1 4,826 par annum (under 
| review), plus U88 benefits , 
AppHoationa (three copies) which 
should contain a lull currfoulum 
vitas, Including exact date of birth, 
together with (he names end 
addressee of three persons to 
whom reference may be made, 
should be lodged with the Estab- 
lishment Officer, University of East 
Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ .(tele- 
phone 0603 66161 ext 2126) from 
whom further particulars lAay Jse 
obtained, not later than 30 April 
1886. No forma of application are 
Issued. 

(72506) 


University of Kent 
, at Canterbury 

Foaulty of Humanities 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
INENGUSH 
AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

Application* nro invited ror 
a one-yqar temporary Lec- 
tureship In English and Ampr- 
Ican Literature from 1st Ooto- 
bar 1980. Preforenco will bo 
given to candidate* with par- 
UoMlor qualifications for 
teaching courses In one or 
more of the following arena i 
African and Caribbean Liter a- 
. tow Sliakaepenroi 10th and 
17th century literature. 

Salary will be oacordlng to 
qualification* and experience 
on the ecela £7.300 - £14,938 
per annum (under review) but 
the Initial appointment will 
not be made above the eavanth 
point of the ecela. 


rtjaulare and 
rma. may be 
Mr J.B. Reilly 
Faculties am 


ifyersity of Kent, Can 
NZ, not 
. Jth April 
ebee quote re/e ranee 
A28/B3/THEB. 


point of the ecela. 
Further 


Secretary of Faauit 
Deputy Registrar, The Rag 
- letry, University of Kant, Can 
Jorbury, . Kent CT2 7NZ, 


Rlohmond! College 

The American Intern atlonal 
Collage of London 

, VJ&T.TV^ 

. .. : lecturers 
rDjFAENCH 
i. AN^) SPANISH 

lM ^ntohmond Cottage 'la seak- 
•I'.'KSl wajl-guaiifiad port-tmjc 

• French and 
S pan ish ,at~beginiilnfl and In- 

I®. 1 ? 11 fenthualoetlc 
commitment to a ihodem com- 

• ff B r Cat, - V * ■PProach Is Hun- 

'■ .. | 

a ~J'!S hm . ond Collage la an. 
APWic^n four-year unlvanlt 

'.f 

IVom over TO different am 

■ “ 8n, i holm'eia ehould there 
f“re, h « oympattietlO to a mufti 

■ ethnic atmoaphere. . 


ia, Jacturefe ahould there 
) bp aympatlletld to a mufti 
nlc atmoaphere. 


' . J!^)Soutliimi|i(im 


I'^VKKSIIY 


Department of ' | 
ArchaeolDgy 

Applications are Invited fotatia 
Blood poet In theArdiasoiogyd 
Iberia. Candidates shotridimi 
broad knowledge o( beta 
archaaology and a record ri 
active research there. It I 
expected that (told sunsy H 
comprise ai least part d r 
on-going research progranna 
Salary scute: £7,620 x B470U 
£14,926 per annum (iift 
review). The Initial saJuytf 
depend on qualification si 
experience. 

Further particular! may to 
obtained from Mr A. J> M 
The University, Souths** 
809 6NH, to whom iff*» 
Done (7 poptae from Wt W 
cants) ahould be aant ltd to 
than 10 May 1M5 quoting 
erenoe number 2141 ' 


University oL : 
Newcastle upon Tyn* 

□apartment of Eeoccaia 
Applications are lovliedf* 

lectureship 


condUIntea 
any ftald of 
poet la oddltlonal 

In Economica and Wf^ ^ 
for the lotteir vHU 
Considered for 1^. 

to ago, qualiflcaoaw "‘ i « 
pertanco. ' 

Further P^lculw'^gjS. 
obtained 

Aaslatant Reol^^T-Joi* 
Uehmente). The j{. l “ Y u«war 

Kenelngton Ten^ce. 

tie upon Tyne T«* 

Wham appljastloae 
together W«h 


" 1 n- ; ! 

Uni verity 

Dundee 


alcmal Doet lq »* 


The 
made, at 
on Ufa 


duai cuf*.— 


APPUf-y^&T 


m 
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Universities continued 



UMIST 

v jgsesaasssL 

OECCHAIR 
. IN SOLID STATE 
ELECTRONICS 

•s&s 

jm ironies In auccoBslpn to 
E.H. Rhodorlck. 

The Chair la being financed 
by the aanertl Electric Com- 
puiy P * o- 

Applicants should have a 
oiuinnulahed ‘record of 
ffiSSSTS industrial re- 
J2reh in tha broad field of 
i Umloonductor device and 
IScirontc materials an- 

gtnMring. 

The Professor will be 
•MWIislble for leading the 
iSfld BUte Blectronlns re- 
Mirth group, foeterlng links 
far related research with 
MKor departments end an- 
eauraqlno external co-op a ra- 
tion. llie appointee will be 
■xoeated la contribute to the 
luderahlp of tha Department 
ftdthe fasti lute. 

■alary will be in the Pro- 
FMtarlaJ range with a mlnl- 
nnioi of £18,070 per annum. 

■ Diformal enquiries may be 
■uds or Professor E.T. Pow- 
pir (Department or Eleatrloal 
EuLneeflng and Electronical 
cr of the Registrar. Requests 
- aflon forma and 
tleulora quoting re- 
E/43 ahould bo sent 
eoutrnr. Room B8 
•O Box 88, Manchaa 

1QD, to whom com- 

ibted form! should be re* 
Earned by May 17. 1685. 


Unlveraityof 
Leicester . 

Dsptrtmsnt or English Local 
History 

LECTURESHIP 
M REGIONAL 
POPULAR 
' CULTURES 

Applications are Invited for 
Ntw Blood lectureship in 
RKkxiil Papular Cultures 
(tetwain c.1780 and c. 1914) 
from aararLan hiatorlane of 
•Mtcenth and/or nineteenth 
Hetury England with research 
•wrjineeln applying anthro- 
Mgsical approsenea to hia- 
wrkal problems. Knowledge 
9Ljt»t and/or quantitative 


University of 
Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER 
ORUNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 

University Lecturer or Uni- 
versity Assistant Lecturer to 

8SLff 

menu Committee roncerned 
nope soon to be In a position 
to appoint to this vacancy. The 
successful candidate must be 
capable or teaching both Claa- 
aloal end Modern Arabic end 
of dealing with either history 
or literature ea well os ian- 
Duege. An ability to cover 
either Persian or Turkish will 
be an advantage. The appoint- 
ment will be for three yeara. 


"Owl techniques would be - 

a sdiantage. 

_ TM igs of the iuccesaful 
■aatdsu should not normally 
•“•sd SB at the dnte of 
wMalmaat. The post-la ten- 
■» iraai 1 October 1980. 

T?** appointee will nomple- 

sxtahnB W ork In the 
“•whtisnt by reaegrohlng 
“WBtrsuvel* into the renion- 
or Lelcee- 
■"'I «n edlaoent aaun- 
own choice over 
wnoerned. He/She 
Sw^iS xpBCt * d ta organise a 
Eu« r JfS u *** °° ur »® o" popu- 
SLgyhnw — part or tha 
SSKr n “i , i ■one-year M.A. 
SJJJL* pn4 to contribute in- 
to the Dopart- 
■4*Fe special load teaching. 

ib will depend 

5ee m r OM . * nd " x P Hrl - 
Scm " 

particulars from 


to the 


, University of 
i Durham 

t NEWRLood 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOLID STATE ‘ 
«.PHVSICS/:-. 

molecular 

®LECTRONIC8 

S^le^^JAM for. 


? r * University Aaslatant 

Lecturer, of reappointment 
for two yean. 

The pensionable scales of 
stipends, for persona not ordi- 
narily resident In College, ere: 
University Lecturer > fil 0.330 
a year, rlilng by eleven annuel 
Increments to Sia.BSO. There 
leno grade of Senior Lecturer. 
University Aaslatant Lecturer: 
£7 .980 a year, rising by four 
annual Increments to £9,860. 

Further Information may 
be Obtained from the Secret- 
ary of tha Appointments Com- 
mittee for the Faculty of 
Oriental Studies, Bldg wick 
Avenue, Cambridge CB3 9DA, 
to Whom applications (twelve 
copies), including the names 
or three referees, should be 
sent eo ea to reaah him not 
later then IS April 1985. 
(04926) HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Computing Laboratory 

LECTURER: 

REAL-TIME 

SYSTEMS 

Applications ora Invited for 
tha poet or Lecturer In the 
Computing Laboratory, ten- 
able rrom let October. 1985. 
This poet has been established 
os part of tha U.O.C. initiative 
to support research end 
teaching In Information Teah- 
, nploav! 

The University has estab- 
lished a Research Centra for 
Software Reliability In the 
Computing laboratory, which 
hopes to strengthen its work 
In tha area of real-time sys- 
tems. It Is- hope* that the 
successful candidate will wish, 
to be assOdsted with thla new 
Initiative. 

Applications will be consi- 
dered from randi dates with 
experience and interests In . 

. one or more or the following 
erase: real-time systems, 

embedded systems, disturbed 
systems, software engineer- 
ing, systems reliability, 

. Candidates should ba suitably 
qualified end have had post- 
graduate experience in indus- 
try dr in a university. 

Salary will ba at an 
appropriate point on the Lec- 
turers’ scale: £7.020 

£14,820 p.e., according to 
age. qualifications and expert- ■ 
enoe. 

Further par Uau) [are may be 
obtained from tHS Senior 
Aaslatant Registrar (F.P.) 
The University , 0 Kaneln 

S ir race, Newcastle upon 'ips 
El 7BU, With whom applies"- 
ons (3 copies) should be 
lodged not later than 22 nd 
April 1B00< (04953) lrtl 


UMIST:- 

■ Department of Mechanical 
; . Engineering 

.LECTURER 

CONTROL 

. . • (Reft MR/02) 


"‘■nt of A 


A Lecturer is WWO 

B in a strong Computer Aided 

Machine T«»ie Division of the 


Macmne 

ce from let • -Departrp®"** The pivlslori h*o 
excel lent laboratory .end com 
puting facllltlee and 
?ro.aft^wlW_lp0^nh u Th. 


.rogrsm-:' 

taSrSSKi;^' 


guccossrui appuoon* -- 

exported to.- iteoch • ot .under 
graduate and postgraduate 
level a|ad J to etrenglhert. tne 
r« so arch boas of the Dlyfldn 
In production contfol end 
optimisation'. 


. CapiMdatee shouW Jftjj S! 
have Some rMoarch exPorJ. 
enoe and/or oxporlonee of im- 

a’SJOuif’a 


Iterty .wel- 


g dnd 
letry or 


•' Commencing eaierF wJ'l 
. ’ within ' the scale £ 7 iS 2 o •. 
' £1 4,935 per annum. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

w,opdaB e,qle,,enoa a,xi 

CLERK TO THE SENATUS 
PERSONNEL AND 
ESTABLISHMENTS OFFICER 

The person appointed will be responsible to tha Deputy Secretary for two ol 
tnefour sub-sections ol the Academic and General Administration Section 
of the University Office. 

The dark to the Senates will ba responsible tor the workol the Senates and 
tha five Faculties and is assisted in thla by three Grade II officers. 

The Personnel and Establishments Officer will ba responsible for all staffing 
matters, academic and academic-related, secretarial, technical and manual 
ataff appointments and is assisted In thla by tour Grade It and IA officers. 

Both appointments will be on tha administrative staff Grade III scale (et 
present £14,135 to £17,706 per annum), with initial placing according to 
experience, 

Further partleulare and application forma for both poati from The 
secretary. Tha University, Aberdeen, with whom applications (2 cop- 
ies) ahould ba lodged by 30 April 1935. 

(73811) 


m 

'■ Jr'*' 


The University of 
Manchester 

Deportment of Spanish and 
Portuguese Studies 

LECTURER 
IN SPANISH 

Applications ore Invited for 
nie above poet, tenable from 
October 1985. ■ Candidates 
should be specialists In 
Medieval Spanish Literature 
and ehould have e proven 
interest In tho teaching of the 
present-day Spanish Lan- 
guage. 

Initial salary within range 

£7,580 - £8,920 p.e. Super- 
annuation. 

Application forme (return 
able by April Qfith) and rurth 
er particulars from the Reg 
letrar. The University, Man- 
chester MIS 9PL. Quote rer. 
70/8B/THB8. (04940) HI 


University of 
Cambridge 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURESHIP 

Deportment of Applied 
Mathematics & Theoretical 
Physics 

Applications are Invited for 
thla post, tenable from an 
early date. 

Appointment will be for 
three yearelnltlaily. with sal- 
ary (currently under review) 
In the range £7.980 - B.860 
p.a. depending on ege. 

Further Information about 
teaching duties and Depart- 
mental research fields Is avail- 
able rrom the Read of the 
Deportment at' Silver street, 
Cambridge CBS 9BW. 


c.v., list of publications end 
names or two or three referees 
should reach the floorotary or 
the Appointments Committee 
of Faculty of Mathematics (16 
Min 'Lana. Combi-fdae CB2 
18B) by 16 May. (0492B) HI 


The University of ' 
Manchester 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

INACCOUNTING 

-Applications era Invited far 
this no at (tenable rrom Octo- 
ber let, 1985) from ar«du- 
atee. professionally qualified 
accountants or persons with 
relevant industrial or com- 
mercial axpaHanra. No par- 
ticular ■poclelleetloD (a re- 
quired and applicants .with 
Interests In any of the follow- 
ing areas will be considered. 

financial n«»untiriQ: manage- 
ment accounting; information 
systems: flnonce; orBcnloe- 
tlpnal behaviour: taxation, 

auditing. 


Salary within 
£7,020 -£14.925 0.1 


within range: 
,925 O.a, aqcord- 
uallflcatlons and 


tng to age, qualifications and 
experience . Superannuation. 


University of , . 

Durham; 

Com pu teir t oiitr e. 

PROGRAMMING 
•. ADVISER -h.; 
(mCHING): :.!|V 

experience for e Dew P°ft,5‘ 

then centra: ' 

, use of com 
teaching, 
mqulrti 
staff on the 

selection 
velapment and roSlntono, 
appropriate software. .. 

Other ReSted 1 • 



University of 
Liverpool 

’NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
IN TROPICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY 
(BIOCHEMICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY) 

Applications era Invited for 
the post of Locturor in tho 


Departments af Paranltoloay, 
end Pharmacology and Ther- 
apeutics. established under 
tha UOC ‘New Blood’ Initia- 
tive and tenable from 1 Octo- 
ber, 19B5, Candidates ahould 
normally be aged 35 or under 
on appointment. Poroons 
holding permanent university 
appointments In the U.K.. of 
whatever kind, ere Ineligible 
for appointment to this poet. 
‘New mood* oppotntmentR 
will be primarily for research. 

Candidates should possess 
research experience In bioche- 
mical pharmacology with spe- 
cial reference to parealtology 
end tropical diseases. 

Initial salary within tha 
range £7,520 - £12,635 per 
annum on a scale rising - to 
£14,925 per annum. 

Applications . together 
with the names of throe re- 
ferees. ahould be received not 
later then IB April, 1985. by 
the Registrar, The University, 
F.O. Box 147, Liverpool L69 
3BX, rrom whom further par- 
ticulars may ba obtained. 
Quota Ref; RV/B05 In). 
(54235) HI 


Aberystwyth 
The University College 
of Wales 

Department of Education 

LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(WELSH-MEDIUM) 

AppHoationa are invited 
from experienced teachers far 
the above poet which la tan- ; 
able from. September 1st. 
1988. The successful candi- 
date, will be required to under- 
take responsibility for tha 
P.O.C.E. (Primary Education) 
course, which ia offered In 
both Welsh and English, and. 
whara appropriate, to contri- 
bute ta uodergreduale and/or 
other postgraduate courses. 

Salary on the Scale far . 
Lecturers £7,520 to £14.926 
per annum. Initioi appoint- 
ment will be made within tho 
ra»ge £7,520 to £9,860 per 
annum. 

Furthdr particulars and . 

application forms can 

obtained from the Staffln 
Officer, The University Col 


lone of Wales, Old College 

skk ^sr&B.’ar 

Ext. 207). Closing date for 
applications: Monday. 29 

April 1985. (02638) 


University of 
Glasgow.:- 

Faculty or Law and Fth ahclal 

. - Studies 

: 4. The School or'LaWchktohdv ; 
forced to bring together e|ghc 
existing IbW departments, la 
seeking to appointment to; -■ 


: TWONEWCHAlRS • 
. OPLAW : 

terests In tho. field of Public 
Law. . ■ ; i 

fe‘ 

post whioh vvfu cerfy. /plot 
responsibility with Jtho.pbrj- 
• tlrt^(ptooutloner> prpfjweor 

3 t Mercsntjla .IAW for tha 

evelonm 


j Camntarc 


of a Centra, ror. 

Lew-- 


■ The sp^InbnonU wIM^bev 
. with, orrect frpm .let .October 
■ 19B9. or at a Is ter date to bn . 
ogrtfld. j- ... •• 

. Ftirthnr parUcularfc roiiy bo . 

obtained from ine Ac "domic 
: pertoimel OllflM, Unlvaralty 




Oxford 

St. Anne's College 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN ENGLISH 

Tha College In snaking n 
temporary lecturer In English 
for Michaelmas Term 1985, to 
tanch twelve hours per week 
on Old and Middle English 
Language and Literature. 

Further particulars may bn 
obtained from tho College 
Secretary, <o whom applica- 
tions. together with the names 
of two referees, should be 
sent before 30 April. 

(54299) HI 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTIL. 
200 single rooms, £33. per 
week, partial board. Apply 
172 New Rant none/, London 
SE1 4YT. Tel: (Ol ) 703 4173. 
<32136) H2S 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Administration 


Unity College 

A VACANCY FOR 
ADMINISTRATOR/ 
PARTNER 
Independent College 
of Higher Education 

with Its own educational 
pramleaa ana excellent nccaaa 
to all or London and lie main 
routes Is seeking a graduate nr 
professions] administrator to 
aestnt In the running of tho 
institution, a possibility ex- 
ists for entry on a partnership 
basis. 

Apply immediately ta: Tha 
Registrar. 81/89 Fortoas 
Road. Kentish Town. London 
NWS 1 AG. Toll 01-482 3349. 
(342301 H12 


Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 

Applications are Invited, 
preferably rrom graduates, 
for the post of 

COLLEGE 

SECRETARY 

with offset rrom let July 1980 
or on noon as possible there- 
after. 

8«lnry on Scale £6.600 - 
£12,130. 


.. Further particulars from 
tha Senior Tutor, Lady Mar- 
garet Hal), Oxford 0X2 6QA, 
who ahould receive completed 

2ftth a 


Polytechnics 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for the following pools: 

School of Creative Arts and Design 

LECTURER II IN 
PRINTMAKING 

(BA [Hons] Fine Art/BA [Hons] Graphic Design) 

A prlntmaker with post-graduate qualifications and experience In 
.degree level teaching Is required to teach students ot Fine Art 
and Graphfo Design across the media areas of lithography, 
silkscreen, etching and blockprinting. 

School of Mechanical and Production 
Engineering 

LECTURER II IN 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE 

Applicants ahould hafo strong academic backgrounds In 
Mschanloal Sciences, particularly Materials Sciences and Fluid 
Maohfifilcs. Teaching wf II be on the oomptels range of courses 


Mechanics. Teaching wfllbe 
run by (ha School. 


LECTURER l| IN ADVANCED 

MANUFACTURING 

TECHNOLOGY 


development of Ine BEng and Masters courses in. Production 
.Engineering. 

LECTURER II IN COMPUTER 
AIDED DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE 

Applicants should have strong academic backgrounds and 
preferably research expertise In CAOCAM to support existing • 
staff engaged In the teaching and development of tha BEng and - 
Masters coureeb In Production Engineering. ’ : '■ ■ 

LECTURER II IN 
MANUFACTURING 
ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 

(2 Posts) 

a) Applicants should have strong academic backgrounds and 
research etipertlse In. Production Organisation and 
M^^Brnefit with ppeefflo reference to Quality Assurance 

b) Applicants should have strong aoedemlo backgrounds and 
research expertlpaln Production Control Systems’ 

■ The posts are required to Support existing ataff engaged Ini 
the teaching and development of the BEng and Masters 
. coulees In Prodiictlali Engineering. '• > 

Informal discussions about any of the above posts may be haid 
with Dr R E Schofield, .Head of School of -Mechanical and 
■ Prodifotiori Engineering, Jel- (0632) 462883. " 

Salary, Scales: £7,640-£l2,099 

De^te frotm ServtCM Officer, Leeds Polytechnlo, i ' 
Calv^y streel, LMda l£13HE. tel! (0532)462356 
Ctoslr^ Date: 1 9 Apj)| 198B. PLEASE ENCLQSE S.A.E. 

Uedslstm equal dpporttlntty employer. 1 

. •; 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMe^ 


Polytechnics continued 


r SENIOR LECTURER 
‘A’ RESEARCH 
£1 2,777-£1 6, 1 04 (PL 
Equivalent) 

Applications are Invited from graduates 
with research experience in life sciences, 
behavioural sciences, physical sciences 
or a related discipline. 

Further particulars and application forms 
are available from the Secretary and 
Treasurer at the address below. Closing 
date lor receipt ol applications Is 1 May 
1985. 

(726MJ 

THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW 

1 Park Drive. Gins bow. G3 0LP. 

Tel: M 1-334 8U1. X0EL 

, A Scottish Central Institution. j 



Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 

Ror. AB/BS 

Salary: Burnham F.E.: SL 
Cl 1,173 - CIS. 198 (turl 

£14.06] p.a. 

Th« School of Economlca 
win has la appoint a Sanlor 
Ladurtr to support Ita activi- 
ties In S areas: links with 


Fellowships 


ultancy B.T. 
'Ustnass Sea 
ha B.A. (He 


tha B. 
dears* 


anomies within 
ana) ' Economics 





• In addition to sound oduca- 

■ tional qualification In Econo- 
• rales. It is hoped that catidl. 

datss will have relevant ox- 

• parlance of ona or mors of 
thaaa fields: a willlnpnsaa to 
develop interests In tha other 

. fleldu) and a commitment to 
research. 

’ from*" a ^ 9 lDtin * nt lB tonahla 

For further details snd 
application form please cell 
our .24 hour telophona 
; • Bsvysj'nu servlcs ossa 

■ 323196 or write B foolscap 

. • VS:?.- «» M«|.; LindB Morris. 

. .Admin. a«v, IRKruiUilant), 1 
Newcaatle , _uoon • Tyne 
' golar Mctsnte. Klison Building. 

• ’ gmoop Pjew i. N ewcssUe upon 

Tyne NBf BBT, to whpm com- 
plclco •*< 


to whpm com- 


pfetvd forms should be re 

.** M ^ ■■-IS 


University of 
Durham 

Research Foundation 

ADDISON WHEELER 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
on Addison Wheeler Fel- 
lowship from 1 October 1BB5. 
The Fellowship will be for a 

B erlod of three yeara In the 
rat Instance, but may ba 
extended ror a further two 
years. 

The Fellowships ora aerator . 
Hatoed to tncaungs ‘efforts' 
for Increased knowledge or 
h l Pfyeleal make-up 
so aa to enable him to make 
or Me life here on 
•• r *h ■ h Is *a assumed that 

S52*V^rU°2 V" 11 bo working in 
*h" Ufa Sciences, but candl- 
datea In other fields who faal 
t hat their research meets the 
Of. the Wheeler Pel- 
lowahlpx are encouraged to 
apply. 

__ must be under 

SB yeara of age at the time of 
, taking up the Fellowahtp. ■ 

, a « 1 » r V will-, be at an 
’ Point dp tha Re- 

aearch Hxlsry Scale 1 A, pre- 
•»o*IV *7,390 . £12,130 per 
onnutn, together with the nor- 

raai pane Ion arrangements. 

. v '■ .-.Appl l cation -.forma and 
■ - . details Can - "be 
j • front- the Raalstrer 

end secretory . 1 UhlwrMn. or 


Colleges and Institutes ^of Higher 
Education 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 
(Incorporating 
Bishop Otter College 
. . ChicheatBir.an.d . 

5 ;B«gijor Its Bi s College) 


v'."-. ~ 8TUpna^:^,V--.. 

- ,,r b V : ** . 

. 2. TEACHING 
STUDIES/. ‘ 

- SCIENCE. v 
EDUCATION 

■ Tbs eppotntmsnts will be 

■Isas#?. 

■na ttt. experience. • 


WostSuxxex . 
University of 
Higher Education 

. (Incorporating Bishop 
^O^CoUege, ; 
Chichester, and. . 

' Bog nor Regis . 
< College) \ 

« _Am,llc«»lona are Invited 

t» sts&ss* <iusi. 

• 2 v *t*> racent ex- 

perience- In schools for posts 


human 

MOVEMENT, 


. * ; 

(lc*. gymnastics, nelb&ll. aoe-' ■ 
esf. awlnjimino and tennis. 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications arc invited Tor 
the post of 

Temporary Lecturer 
Grade II/ 

Senior Lecturer 
in 

Educational 

Computing 

The post is a temporary 
appointment of one years 
duration from 1st September 
1985 to 3 1 at August 1986. 
The successful applicant will 
be required to contribute to 
the teaching of Educational 
Computing and its use in the 
cognitive development of 
school children. 

Salary Scales 

Lecturer Grade II - £7,5*18- 
£12,099 

Senior Lecturer £1 1,175— 
'£13,128 

Application forma and 
further particulars from 
the Staffing Officer, 
Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education, 
Kedleston Road, Derby 
DE9 1GB to whom 
completed forms should be 
returned by Friday, 19th 
April 1B8B. (725M) 


Colleges of Art 


luSOsouthamphin 

mv&s the 

-S jffi 1 UNIVERSITY 


WELLINGTON PAPERS 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

The UnWeralty Invites applications 
fcorti . pwhiatM, with research 
•xparfence In British andfer Euro- 
pean history, tor a Ihree-year 
research fellowship, related to the 
papers of the first Duke of Well- 
ington housed In the University 
Ubraiy. The research topic should 
preferably refer to British contacts 
with the Iberian penlnsuta In the 
early nineteenth century, but may 
b* chosen with regard to other 
aspects of WelHngtonfe activities as 
a eoW tor and a statesmen. 

8alary In the range £8.000^8,460 
per annum (under revtow). : 
tyrthsr Particulars may be 
•Melnsd from Mr D. W. Powell, 
ms UnNeralty, Southampton 
..BOB 8NH, to whpm applications 
(In duplicate) should bo sent not 
War than 10 May IMS quoting 
reference 2140. 

(72807) 


King's College 
London (KQC) 
University of London 

RESEARCH 
IN EDUCATION 

The.Faaulty of Education 


<ta be farmed Tram tha merger 
or tha existing King's Faculty 
of Education and tha Chelsea 
Centre for 8 dance and 


Mathematics Education) in- 
vites applications . from - 
prospective full or part-time 
research students. The Facul- 
ty’s Interests cover the whole 
secondary school curriculum 
and related areas such as 
psychology, sociology, evalua- 
tion and assessment: there Is a 
large programme of externally 
funded research. Applications 
«*6 particularly welcomed 
mini wall qualified parsons 
wrtio would wish to apply f or a 
BBRC competition award stu- 
dentship to carry out full-time 
research in the Faculty! ending 
th« degree of M/Phll . or 
Fh.Di , 



1 ■ . Denhrtmants of History A 
1 |ArchaSqlogy and or Economlo 
History: 


Maritime History of Devon ; 

A police ttons are invited for 

A POST-DOGtORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

to work on a four-year project 
funded By the Leverhulma 
Trust on the Marltlmw His- 
tory of Devon. Preference will 
be given to an hlstorisn/Oco- 
riomie historian with research . 
and publlcitton Ineoms aspect 

2L.* Ana* history 

post 1700. The appointment 
will be for ona yasr In the first 
• jnsta^erj commencing i Octo- 

Starting sslary will be In 
the range £7 .820 . BB.B60 p.a, 
depending on age. qualifies-. 


. University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

In AsaoolaMon with the British 
Film Institute | 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
. BRjTTSHFILM 
HISTORY 

AppjlcatiokM are Invited' for 
rellov In 

.British Film. History for a 
tr ° m >•» 
septembar 1988 or ss soon as 
possible thereafter.' The post- 
holder will be expected to 
research and writs . two 
sponsored 
Win Ml the History or Brlt- 
if ' (l „ Clnams dealing with (i) 

• JdWjl! e mslnstrsam . cinema 


Royal College 
of Art 

The Royal College of Art 
wishes to appoint a 

FULL-TIME 

TUTORIN 

GLASS 

within the 

Department 
of Ceramics 
and Glass 

Candidates should be ortlat 
craftsmen, designers or rins/* 
artists of distinction with ex- 
perience of teaching at MA or 
BA Hons level. 

Salary according to age, 
qualifications, and experience 
will be within tha University 
Lecturer Scale, currently 
£8.733— £16, 183 p.a. Includ- 
ing London Allowance. 

Application forms and 
further details are available 
from: The Registrar (Staff), 
Royal College of Art, Kens- 
I no ton Gore, London SVV7 
2EU or telephone 01-384 
3020 ext 31], 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: 19 April 1985. H9 


Research and Studentships 


Research and Studentships Overseas 
continued I 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department or Pure 
Mathematics 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited ror 
a Senior Research Assistant to 
work with Dr. Peter Scott on 
the geometry of 3-msnlfalds. 
Same should possess a Ph.D. 
In mathematics or expect to 
receive such m award in the 
near future. This post ia BERC 
funded and tanabla for up to 
two years, starting on the 1st 
October 1983 or aa Boon aa 
possible thereafter. 

Initial salary within the 
range £7.320 • £8,920 per 
annum. 

Applications, together 


UnlV6 £^ 

saSKSSKSSgga 

RESEARCH 

assistants 

s r ™5sttssa= fE ffii; 


with the names of three re- 
ferees, should bs received not 
later than 30 April, 1983, by 
The Registrar, The Universi- 
ty. P.O. Box 147. Liverpool 
Lfig 3BX, from whom further 
particulars may ba obtained. 

Quote Ref: RV/218/THES. 
(34239) HI 1 


Appointments will h* u, 
£8,990 per annum. 

commence aa sooq as 

Application, (9 conW. 

■21 n «L; hrl6 f currimiSSS 

and tha names and sddr2 
oftw o ref arses shouMv 
addressed to tha EsSSii 
ment Orficer, linlnniitni 
lens, P.O. Box 
CF1 1XL fTOrn whStSSS 
particulars may. bs ottdjS 
Closing data 28rd AoS 
1083. Ref: 9893. (MfemW 


Colleges of Further Education 


HAMPSHIRE 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Hampshire Consortium 
for Art, Design and 
Architecture 

Applicants are Invited for two important posts within Colleges 
associated with the Consortium. 

1). Vice-Principal of Winchester 
School of Art (Group 4) 

„ . . wtthln scale £1 5,986 - £1 B,944V 


' Ref: FE/WR/WSA 

2). Dean of Art and Design, ' _ 

Southampton Institute of Higher Education (salary scats: 
Head of Department 4 plus faculty allowance. 

Ref: FE/TY&IHE 

Application forma and full particulars, whloh must ben- 
turned by Friday, 3rd May'ISBS. may be obtained fronnw 
County Education Officer, The Castle, Wlnchwtef, Hap 
3023 8UQ, quoting the reference whloh la applicable tin w 
appropriate post. (Please enc loie a foolscap a J.a). I<3?I4 


Awards 


forma during the- poiit-war 
period u i whole. 


the rang 
depend!) 


depending on age,' quail noe- 
Uang 'end ; experlanoe, > with . 
annual lricrementa. , 


vlnjimlna £)i\a teqn'le. "■ 
gnjtaefqet, theLlla.L. 



Applloanta . ehould. have 
knowiadae of. BrltJeh 
Qlnema end Ita hietbry and an. 
eWaraneae ■ of cultural and 
th eo re Uoal. Ideas. end debate*, 

■ J^WwIli be. according to 
' 0 ' * rl ° ■ tt O n»o n de Xpe ri en ce 
on the mmfc £7,320 - £14.993 
P ' ® ; fundbr. rov(ew) bjit the 
epRolntme 11 t will not be 


, 3-yeen . tampdrery epoqlnt- ' 

: S2?. }*'?**'**; 


, The Unjvwaity of j 

' . . ^^rertneiitt flf G Aogrephy > 



RALPH LEWIS AWARD 1986 

Urtverally ol Sussex staff and 
■todenta, past and present, and 
Wends ol the Unherelw Ubraiy can 
sppiy for Ms award, which oomprlaes 
a contdbutiqn .10 the pubitoaUona coals 
el a chosen work or. work*. Details; 
Ubiaitan, Univefsity of Sussex, 
Fafmer, Brighton, BN1 9QL mui) 


Adult Education 


Workers' Educational ■ 
Association 
London District 

TUTOR/ •- 
ORGANISER ; 

. ;:(JOB SHARING) 

::_L Agpj'ipetiona ere invited ror 
a half-time poet In BE Essex to 
with the present Tutor/ 
Organise*. . Duties Include 
. J*dchJX ,B ' working with WEA 
; M®™#* end developing new 

Degree >.la ;■ . subject 
epproprlete tp adult education 
le sMenUiU, ■ • • 


Personal 


3 poy er..gta— ^ 
or 4 



.terr.l¥T''Ci 


LOAN! T«* 

S3S.S" ' 

I REMIND® 

Copy for,: 


in the 


worn, • ■ . . 

■ should arrive 

.. taeBaantiel^ t 1 

Bdleiw. deJe.' (under '-re- - • JlOt ' • l '' 

' of ' tare. Tutor/ -i. 

. Orgenlaere'BOelapluaBOya of •. % 'il '’j;’*Kat1‘.'fi 

p< “’' . r later than i 

“ST : ;/ Monday I 


••• . SWory .SMiB (under re 
‘ - Xi aw,r ,' 30% of the Tutor 
Oi'genlaere* Bbele plug 0094 o: 

■ ■SMBiKSSSft'rF. P “ n 





SEARCH RE-OPENED 

McGill University 
Dean of the Faculty 
of Religious Studies 


Mominatlons and applications are invited for the position of 
Dean of the Faculty of Religious Studies of McGill University. 
The appointment, tenable from September 1, 1985 or a later 
date to ba mutually agreed upon, la normally for a five-year 
term and may be renewed. 

yhe Dean of Religious Studies la responsible to the Vlce- 
Prindpal (Academic) lor the supervision and administration of 
the academic programs, budgets, and all activities of the 
Faculty. Candidates should have appropriate scholarly and 
' administrative experience; a working knowledge of French is 


The Faculty of Religious Studies, including the Institute of 
Islamic Studies has 19 full-time and 11 part-time faculty 
members and teaches approximately 120 (full-time 
equivalent) undergraduate and approximately 80 (full-time 
equivalent) graduale students. Programs are offered leading 
to (he degrees of Bachelor of Theology, Master of Sacred 
Theology, and Doctor of Philosophy. In addition, students 
enrolled In the Faculty of Arts may follow programs in 
ftatyloua Studies leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Meeter of Alls. Three colleges are affiliated with the 
Faculty: Montreal Diocesan Theological College of the 
Anglican Church of Canada; Presbyterian College; United 
Theological College of the United Church of Canada. These 
enrol Ihelr candidates for ordination in the McGill Bachelor of 
Theology program followed by one year of professional 
training jointly provided by the three colleges and oulmlnatlng 
In Ihe Master of Divinity degree. The Institute of Islamic 
Studies, which is a graduate Institute within the’ Faculty, Is 
concerned with the study of Ihe Islamic tradition. Both the 
Religious Studies and ihe Islamic Studies sectors of the 
Faculty have extensive library holdings. 

Nominations and applications will be most useful If accom- 
panied by a detailed curriculum vitae and the names of three 
referees, and should be submitted, preferably by June 1, 
1985, to: 

David L. Johnston 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
McGill University 
845 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal. Quebec 
•• ‘ H3A2T5— — - 



The University 
of 

British Columbia 


. Invites Applications and Nominations For 

PRESIDENT 

The University of British Oolumbla Is a pub- 
•» “«y. supported comprehensive Institution^ com- • 
/. Prising twelve faculties, nine schools, ’ and -twelve 
, centres and institutes. The University Ts one of the 
0 ^lng; Canadian. graduate and research tnstltut- 
> t fenai jt‘ hag. affiliations with .six teaching hospitals, 
of wt]lch Is located on the campus. The total 
'■■55 i coure ® enrolment In 19.84-85 Is 24,000.- 


■ ' ' JI 1 W, •■■wren.' UDU MHO nil, omi«nii™n. 

; «pt%fpal Of $76 million. •" ■ • ■ • 

'. _£jhs president has general supervision over 
■\ responsible for direction, of operation of 
■ : ?®, u nlyerslty,‘ Iholgdlng Its academlo work and 
■:5H5 neM .affairs, arid has such other powers and 
may be assigned by the Board of 

*: * pL^a.BBlary sLnd terms of appointment of the' 
: j ViW are: negotiable'' • . 

. ; ,^^rhteri applioatlon8 or nominations for this 
1 * ii«- on ' , acoompanled by a resume of quallflca- 
be received until a aelectlon is made 
• •..wwflhOiW be sent. aa soon as 1 possible to: ' 

Cn« ■ Robort Wymari, Chairman, Advisory 


The University ot British Columbia, 
W 6828 Memorial Robd, Vancouver, Brlt- 

WCo|urt 1 bla l C2nada 1 V8T2B3. 

^..'T^ordahce with , Carid I an Immigration , re- 
■§SfijJ. al ^thi . prlprlty: will be . given to Canadian 
®hd pertnanent residents of Canada. 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

Special Book Numbers 

i 

April 12 Psychology (I ) 

19 Law 

26 Computer Studies (I) 

MaV 3 Sociology (I) 

10 Chemistry 
17 American Studies 
24 Economics (I) 

31 Biological Sciences ( I ) 


June 

Oct 


Nov 




7 Education (I) 

14 Engineering 

4 Environmental Sciences (II) 
11 History (II) 

18 Maths and Physics (II) 

25 Politics 

1 Psychology (11) 

8 Economics (11) 

15 Biological Sciences (II) 

22 Sociology (II) 

29 Computer Studies (If) 

6 Education (II) 


Dec 6 Education (II) 

Reviews of New Journals 

June 21 Social Sciences and Humanities 


27 Sciences 




..4‘ ^ 

‘ ill! VI 28 




is?? 


Information Technology 


1 J 


These features will examine the impact of 
information technology on higher 
: education. Articles will describe arid 
- evaluate the applications of computing, 
microelectronics and 
telecommunications in the areas of 
teaching, administration and research. 

ulv I- Industry and Higher Education 







